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MARJORY DARROW. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 








MARJORY DARROW was twenty year, 
With the perfect cheek of cream and tau, 

With the earth-brown eyes and the corn-gold hair, 
When the thrushes’ song began. 


Clear, clear, 

Dawn in the dew. 

Dawn in the silwery dew! 
Reap, reap! 

Gold in the dawn, 

Clear. . . « 


Marjory Darrow walked at dusk 

Of an August day in the Northern year; 
While far in the hills awoke the cry 

Her heart stood still to hear. 


Far, far, 

Under the dawn, 

Old in the far of the dawn, 
Weep, weep! 

Deep tn the dew, 

Far, how far! 


Marjory Darrow’s brows were cool. 
While the blue martins preened and purled 
About their doorways in the sun, ; 
She mused upon the world. 


Sphere, sphere, 

Sphere of the dawn, 

Sphere of the dawn in the dew, 
Leap, leap! 

Fold in the dew, sphere, 
Spheral, sphere! 


eo 


Marjory Darrow’s rebel mouth! 
There lurked the story, proud and sad, 
That braced the battle gear of war ° 
When the young world was glad. 
Star, star, 
New to the dawn, 
New in the old of the dawn, 
Peep, peep! 
Ware of the dawn, 
Star, new star! 


Marjory Darrow’s heart was hot, 
Burning among the roses pale ; 

For the wells of joy must not run low, 
Nor the springs of being fail. 


Here, here, 

Down in the dew, 

Far in the silvery dew, 
Keep, keep! 
_ Old in the dawn 

Here. 


Marjory Darrow’s arms were lithe, 
And strong the beat of the blood therein: 
For love is a ‘seraph dour and blind 
Leading his mortal kin. 


Dear, dear, 

. Dearer than dawn, : 
Two with the scar of the dawn 
Sweep, sweep, ; 
Through the drear of the dawn 
Year on year. 


Marjory. Darrow’s-eyes were wet, 


And the world was light as the dust of spring ; 
White far away in the aching hills 


YORK, 


Near, near, 
- Near is the dew, 
Near is the cold of the dew, 
Creep, ereep, 
Cold, for the dew 
Is near, near! 









Marjory Darrow loved too well ; 
But if death walked in the garden there 
The blood-red poppies held their peace, 
Nodding as if aware. 


Fear, fear, 

Under the dawn! 

Under the cold of the dew, 
Sleep, sleep ! 

Far in the dawn 

Fear no fear! 


Then sleep crept into the bones of the wind, 
With always his one more field to roam; 
And like a hunter out of the hills 
The scarlet sun went home. 
Sheer, sheer, 
Sheer in the blue, 
Far in the sweep of the blue, 
Deep, deep! 
Gone, thou art gone, 
Dear. .. 
New Yorg Ciry, 
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THE VICARIOUS SPIRIT IN HUMANITARIAN 
WORK. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 











Hk: in Lucerne, Switzerland, I have just read Dr. 
Bradford’s paper, ‘‘Is There Any Excuse?” in THE In- 
DEPENDENT of June 23d. It is full of timely words, 
which the followers of Christ ought to lay to heart. 
From large observation of the way in which the Afro- 
American and those who personally teach him are re- 
garded, especially in the South, I have a few thoughts in 
the same connection. 

There are various-standpoints from which the Afro- 
American may be viewed by those who regard them- 
selves above him. He may be viewed as imperiling the 
safety and perpetuity of our free Republic. This is, per- 
haps, the lowest standpoint; and here all intelligent 
people agree. Weall agree that he must be educated 
and elevated for the country’s sake, and for the world’s 
sake ; for tliese two are bound upin the same bundle. 
Now, why should teachers be ostracized and treated with 
contempt who take it upon themselves to do this work 
from patriotic motives? Because they love their country 
so well and wish this large and potential element in its 
life to be wholesome and helpful ? 

Then, again, the Afro-American may be looked at as 
one who will be happier if hecan be made to furnish his 
mind and his life with those thoughts and employments 
which occupy the higher civilization. It certainly is a 
commendable thing to try to bring this quality of happi- 
ness into any human life. If culture—intellectual, es- 
thetic, moral—makes a white man better qualified to live, 
merely as one susceptible to what promotes happiness, 
Iam sure that it is an honorable and commendable 
effort to try to secure for the Afro-American this culture. 
And why, then, should the effort bring social ostracism 
and dishonor? To educate the Afro-American implies 
for him the power toemploy his mind in high thinking 
and noble living; opens before him the possibility of 
creative work, such as the Anglo-American has done ; 
insures for him a new idea of home-life, and a new sense 
of the value of moral and civil rights and duties. Is it 
a disgrace to attempt to do this, as his teacher, coun- 
selor, inspirer? 

But this is not all. The Afro-American is a being 
with religious possibilities, and these some one must 
undertake to unfold and direct.’ All that is said in the 
way of ridiculing the extravagances of his religious 
methods and exercises is really an argument for his re- 
ligious culture, These extravagances spring from a kind 





‘ She heard the thfushes’ sing. 





of tropical luxuriance of “his spiritual powers. It may 
be said that they come from his ignorance, his animal- 
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ism, his delusions. Well, even if this is so, there is ail 
the more call for his proper restraint and guidance. Now, 
if there is implanted in him by his Creator that which 
may result in his offering to God a reasonable service in 
his uniting with his Anglo-American brother in the 
praise of God, the Father Almighty, and of his Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, is the attempt to give him the direction 
and guidance work that any creature of God should de- 
spise ? 

Then, too, whatever there may be for the Afro-Ameri- 
can in this world, God has provided better things for 
him in Heaven ; and it is something worthy the name of 
Christ to try to prepare him for that Heaven. There is 
not to be a distinct Heaven for the distinct nationalities. 
The one blood of which men are all made, and the one 
blood by which they are all sanctified, will bring them to 
the one God and Father of all at last. And the judg- 
ment word for all of those who have labored to bring 
the neglected of any and all nations to Christ, will be, 
‘¢Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these”—and it has always seemed tome that Christ 
meant to emphasize that word least—‘‘ ye have done it 
unto me.” 

The Christian of this generation—when God has made 
the different parts of the earth neighbors; when the 
great forces of Nature,even,combine to bring us together 
and make us all one in Christ Jesus—cannot do any less 
than this; he must put himself in every other man’s 
place, and do where he is, for others, just what he would 
like to have other men do by him, were there places 
changed. And instead of feeling that it is beneath him 
to suffer for others, he must count itall joy to be 
counted wortby of this suffering. And if there is any 
class of men or women who, because they have done as 
their Master would do, are treated as the offscouring of 
the earth, he must say of them: ‘“‘ These are my mother, 
and sister, and brother.” 
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HOMESTEAD AS AN OBJECT LESSON. 





BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





PUBLIC attention is always more easily won by pic- 
turesqueness than by principle ; but in the series of events 
at Homestead both attributes of interest have been 
present. Apart from any question involved, there has 
been a peculiarly dramatic quality in the succession of 
events. Just as public sentiment seemed to be swaying 
in behalf of the strikers, the balance was shifted by the 
attempt to assassinate Mr. Frick. Just as the pendulum 
was swinging the other way, and men were congratulat- 
ing themselves on the prompt arrival and fine appearance 
of the militia, this emotion also was suddenly checked 
by the punishment of Private Iams. But after all these 
vibrations of the pendulum, the fact is certain that no 
previous strike in this country has ever so distinctly set 
men talking on the vital question of the permanence of 
employment and the rights of the laborer to asubsistence. 
This was largely due, no doubt, to the speech of Senator 
Palmer, in which he claimed for the laborer greater rights 
than any person in equally high place had ever de- 
manded before. It was easy, no doubt, to dissent from 
his claim, but not so easy to set at rest some of the prob- 
lems which it lodged in the public mind. 

I donot see how any observing person can help admit- 
ting that, with the tremendous increase in the organi 
zation of labor in ali directions, the tendency has been 
to subordinate the laborer more and more. During the 
Kansas troubles I once saw the family party of a slave- 
holder moving from Missouri to Arkansas, I think ; the 
group being collected in front of the Planters’ Hotel. 
There was the man himself, a lank, ague-stricken 
Southerner, and there was a listless procession of per- 
haps two dozen able-bodied blacks, men and women. 
All these escorted a large two-horse wagon, containing 
half a dozen women of different colors, and as many 
as two dozen children of every shade of complexion, 
Theze were literally the planter’s impedimenta, these 
made the baggage with which he moved. They were, 
at any rate, all visible te the eye of day. But when, 
last spring, a manufacturing firm in Cambridge decided 
to remove their whole establishment to a new North- 
western community, altho the four local newspapers 
were filled with details of the new enterprise, and their 





editorials were copied all over the country, I never 
saw a single allusion to the fact that the change in- 
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volved the transplantation of perhaps a hundred labor- 
ers, mostly men with families, to a wholly new com- 
munity. Every child was to be taken from its school, 
every woman from her church and her sewing circle ; 
there was to be for every one a complete change of cli- 
mate, of habits, of surroundings ; and all this, to all 
appearance, after as little consultation with the people 
thus transported as if they had been so many slaves of 
a Missouri planter in 1856. Of course, they could stay 
or go, which the slaves could not. Perhaps the change 
mighi benefit the health of every woman, the intelli- 
gence of every child; the point is, that they had, or 
were supposed to have, no voice in the decision. The 
men could leave the establishment, but that involved the 
loss of their only one employment, perhaps the only thing 
they had ever learned todo, There was no legal tyranny 
about it ; they were free, no doubt, to make their choice. 
Their condition was not one ofslavery, nor even of feu- 
dalism, in the old sense; but Industrial Feudalism, in 
Fourier’s phrase, it certainly. was. 

Now, slavery and the old feudalism both had this miti- 
gating point—that they guaranteed lifelong support in 
return for labor rendered. The Negro slave had a claim 
upon his master, and so had Gurth, the Saxon serf, in 
Scott’s “‘Ivanhoe,” with the collar round his neck. The 
modern industrialism is undoubtedly a step forward, but 
it gives no guaranty. It is very natural, therefore, that 
as strikes go on increasing, the question of guaranty 
should comein. To this the obvious answer is, that the 
guaranty would be very one-sided, if it bore upon the 
master alone; yet no laborer would be willing that it 
should be mutual. That is, he would be quite as unwill- 
ing to put into his contract the promise to work perma- 
nently for his master, as his master would be to promise 
him permanent employment. The first right that an 
American claims, is that of free change of occupation. 
This is one reason why many employers prefer foreign- 
ers, especially Germans and Scandinavians, because they 
are less changeable or less pushing. ‘‘I prefer,” said an 
employer once to me, ‘‘a broken-hearted man”—mean- 
ing one who had lost all further ambition and would 
stay where he was put. But fancy a cook or a chamber- 
maid signing a contract for continuous and lifelong serv- 
ice under the same employer? There are probably 
very few of the Horaestead laborers who would not have 
transferred their services at short notice to a new and 
rival establishment offering higher wages. There are 
evidently two sides to this question ; and it would seem 
a little absurd to ask of the employer to guarantee per- 
manence when the employé would wholly refuse to 
promise the same permanence on his side. 

Nevertheless it turns out, on further reflection, that 
there are whole departments of labor, and these the very 
highest, where precisely this one-sided arrangement does 
exist. The judges of our highest courts are appointed for 
life, and yet they give no equal assurance on their side ; 
for they canresignat any time. The same is true of 
the older professors in our colleges ; and it is beginning 
to be true of our public school teachers, wherever the 
system of annual appointment is discontinued. The same 
is true of officers in our regular army, altho in their case 
the privilege of resigning is sometimes denied during 
war. But, in general, all these cases show that one- 
sidednéss, which is considered impossible in case of those 
who labor with their hands. It may well be asked: If 
the judge or the teacher or the army officers can be 
guaranteed continuous employment and yet be left 
free to better himself, if he can, by a more profitable job, 
why cannot the same principle be applied to the em- 
ployés of a factory ? 

The answer is tolerably obvious. Of course there are 
several superficial points of difference, some of which 
have been well pointed out by an able writer in the 
Boston Herald. In the exceptional employments already 
cited, the men are of a more educated grade; they have 
been longer tested; their pay is more moderate in con- 
sideration of the permanence of employment guaran- 
teed. This last fact is so noticeable in regard to army 
and navy officers that it is a common thing to allow 
them access to fashionable clubs in cities at reduced 
rates, as being a class habitually underpaid. Yet all 
these distinctions seem, after all, less important than the 
main one, which is, that these persons to whom perma- 
nent employment is guaranteed, are all the employés of 
the public, not of private individuals. The fact simply 
is that the private men cannot guarantee continuous em- 
ployment, because nobody can guarantee him from in- 
solvency; but the nation or the State, which is assumed 
to be perpetually solvent, can guarantee both itself and 
those in its employ, or, at least, a part of them. Here 
lies the most striking difference. Even a chartered in- 
stitution, like a university, takes rank in respect of per- 
manence with those functions which represent the Gov- 
ernment directly. When Harvard University was tem- 
porarily embarrassed a quarter of a century ago by the 
great Boston fire, it did not claim the right to dismiss its 
permanent professors or even to reduce their salaries, but 
it invited them to waive for a time a portion of their per- 
sonal incomes, which they did. No private enterprise 
could or would have pursued this policy. 


The conclusion would, therefore, seem to be irresistible: 


(1) That the demand for continuous employment, even 
without a corresponding pledge of permanent service, is 
not in itself unreasonable or impracticable, since it is al- 





ready applied to some of the important classes in the 
ble 


community ; (2) that it is, however, quite 

to expect the private employer to guarantee continuous 
employment, since he has. nobody to guarantee him ; (3) 
that in order to give such guaranty in any department of 
business, it must come in some sort under established or 
official control, as is an army, a university, a law court. 
And this explains the curious fact that organs of opin- 
ions differing so widely as those of the New York Nation 
and Mr. Bellamy’s New Age yet agree thus far, that the 
only logical outcome of Senator Palmer’s theory of per- 
manent employment is to be found in some further step 
toward Socialism or Nationalism. When a town or a 
State conducts its own iron works, then, and not till 
then, can any step be taken toward guaranteeing perma- 
nence of employment to those who work in them. Such 
a change may now seem very improbable. It certainly 
leads us straight away from the old Jeffersonian motto— 
‘That is the best government which governs the least.” 
But since every step in the direction of free schools, free 
text-books, free public libraries, municipal water supply, 
municipal gas works, and the rest, is.a step equally away 
from the old Jeffersonian tradition, who can predict 
where we are to stop? One thing is certain—that the 
vast spread of organizations and monopolies is rapidly 
producing aclass of men who can, when once the change 
is determined upon, conduct these vast enterprises as 
well in behalf of the nation as in the service of a private 
employer. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








A GREAT deal of mischief may be wrought without 
any malicious intent. Thomas Hood has well said that 
‘* Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as by want 
of heart.” In the old Mosaic law was a statute which 
reads after this fashion: ‘‘ If a fire break out and catch 
in thorns, so that the stacks of corn or the standing corn 
be consumed therewith, he that kindled the fire shall 
surely make restitution.” Palestine wasa hot and dry 
country through half of the year, and there was a pecu- 
liar danger from accidental conflagrations. Ifany farmer 
burned over his stubble-field, he was required to watch 
the direction of the wind, and to take every precaution 
lest the flames should kindle upon the property of his 
neighbor. Should he neglect these precautions, and the 
flames go careering through his neighbor’s barley field 
or corn-stacks, he was obliged to pay for the damages 
caused by his own carelessness. 

1. The sound principle that underlies this Heaven- 
ordered law is that menare held accoudtable, not only 
for the injuries which they willfully perpetrate upon 
others, but also for the injuries which flow from their 
wanton carelessness or their reckless indifference to con- 
sequences. The person who set his neighbor’s barley- 
stacks on fire was obliged to make restitution even if he 
did not intend to do any mischief. There has been no re- 
peal of the principle involved in this ancient enactment ; 
it holds good in our days, and we often discover that 
some very respectable people become very dangerous in- 
cendiaries. For example, there are some very reputa- 
ble ministers and theological teachers who venture into 
the field of biblical criticism with a very rash and selt- 
confident spirit. Old opinions that have become quite 
rooted in the faith of God’s people are ruthlessly torn 
up, and flung aside as the mere weeds of “‘ tradition.” 
Certain utterances of our Lord and Savior are regarded 
as questionable or possibly inaccurate. Accidental mis- 
takes in transcription are so magnified as to throw seri- 
ous doubts overthe inerrancy of God’s Word. Sacred 
history is dissolved into myth, and the authorship of many 
of the inspired books of Holy Scripture becomes a per- 
plexing muddle. Now we do not uncharitably affirm 
that these cock-sure critics have a bad purpose, but some 
of them write in a bad spirit of overweening  self-confi- 
dence, and they are exerting a very bad influence by un- 
settling the faith of thousands in regard to God’s Book. 
Some of these good men are playing with fire. When 
the public mind is in such an inflammable condition, 
every Christian teacher, whether pastor, professor, au- 
thor or Sunday-school instructor, should be sedulously 
careful how he carries his tinder-box and steel into the 
domain of divinely revealed truth. ‘ He that kindleth 
the fire” of mischievous skepticism is responsible for the 
consequences. 

2. This business of reckless playing with fire is often 
practiced in social life. For instance, here is a hospitable 
master or mistress of a housé who furnishesan elegant 
entertainment, and invites a large company of guests. 
Among the abundant viands that are provided, the lady 
of the house places some very choice brands of wine, and 
on her sideboard sets out a huge bowl of inviting punch. 
Perhaps among the many guests is a young husband 
who has promised the wife of his love that he will never 
touch liquor again, and never turn their sweet home 
into a hell. He sees the tempter in that punch-bowl and 
is pressed by some friends ‘‘ just to take a glass.” The fire 
catches in the dry thorns in an instant, He-drinks—not 
once only but often, and before the entertainment 
breaks up, his shame-stricken wife is compelled to hide 
his disgrace and her own agony by hurrying him away to 
the privacy of a home made unutterably wretched, Now 











Bice dled that fire”? Certainly the mistress of that 


ible house, who put that bottle to her neighbor's 
lips. 

According to the Mosaic law, the careless incendiary 
who burned up a cornfield was required to pay the dam- 
ages of the conflagration. But what “restitution” can 
be made for a ruined character, a desolated home, or a 
broken heart? In these days there is a widespread and 
wholesome agitation for the legal suppression of the ac- 
cursed saloons. Yet all the drunkenness does not come 
from the public saloon ; nor is the drinking habit com- 
monly formed there. It is in the social circle, in the 
club, or at the tables where intoxicants are set out with 
no malicious intent, that the first fatal appetite is kin- 
died. Even the saloon keepers who deal out death by 
the dram may not have a malicious intent to murder 
their customers ; yet they do destroy them, altho their 
only motive may be to line their own purses with the 
profits of their iniquitous traffic. At the bar of God the 
venders of strong drink will be held responsible. And 
not only they, but all who sustain the wicked traffic by 
failing tc oppose it. Nay, more; the reputable people 
who give their countenance to the drinking usages, and 
offer the ensnaring glass in their own homes, cannot 
escape their share of a partnership in this conflagration 
of human lives and lost souls. 

8. The artillery of this divine law against playing with 
fire has a very wide range. It is pointed against that 
social nuisance, the slanderer. ‘‘ Behold how great a 
matter his little fire kindleth!” The utterance of an ugly 
insinuation or a disparaging defamation, or the whisper- 
ing of an evil rumor may be truly likened to a playing 
with fire. A single spark may set a household circle or 
a whole neighberhood into a blaze. No matter that the 
original spark may have been lighted with no malicious 
intent. The ugly scorch upon the good name of the 
Christian minister or the delicately fair fame of the 
young maiden, or the integrity of the man of business, 
may not have been prompted by willful malignity. But 
the scorch is there nevertheless, and somebody kindled 
the first spark. A careless word, spoken sometimes in 
jest, may work vast mischief. A foolish wag, fond of 
practical jokes, once said toa friend: ‘‘ Have you heard 
that A & Company have stopped payment?” He only 
meant by his silly joke that their banking house had 
closed up for the night. The friend took it in earnest, 
mentioned it to others, and in aday or two there was a 
“run” upon A & Company’s bank. The fool who played 
with fire came very near burning down a great business 
fabric. The Apostle James directs nearly a whole chap- 
ter against the ‘‘ unruly evil” of incendiary tongues; he 
declares that some of them “are set on fire of hell !” 

There is no room in a brief article like this to specify 
but a small fraction of the mischief wrought by playing 
with fire. The divine law against moral incendiarism 
applies to every utterance of untruth however small, 
and every insinuation of error. He who utters a wanton 
suggestion to corrupt the innocence of chastity, may 
set fire to passion that cannot be quenched. The loan 
of a pernicious book, the insimuation of an infidel 
thought, the repetition of an unclean story, the irrever- 
ent use of God’s Word, is often fraught with undreamed- 
of mischief. Beware how you play with the fire of 
wicked suggestions that may kindle a flame of sin in a 
fellow-creature’s heart! For it will not be in your 
power to ‘‘make restitution,” and in the day of final 
reckoning you will be called to answer the question, 
‘* Who kindled that fire?” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


THERE may not be much, notwithstanding Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s views to the contrary, in ‘“‘deportment”; but Dr. 
Lauder Bruton proves in his lecture, reported in the 
Lancet, that there is a good deal in ‘‘ posture.” It is 
not only significant of a man’s character and habits, but 
is of importance to health. He tells us that slouching is 
unwholesome, and bids us, even in old age, ‘‘ confirm 
the feeble knees” as much as we can. It is curious that 
our knees, which are so used to a reverential attitude, 
should be so disinclined to be ‘‘confirmed.” The attitudes 
he instances of a man listening to another man’s story 
are admirably significant; if it is a good story which ex- 
cites the other, it causes him to ‘‘sit up,” and become, 
as it were, ‘‘ all attention” ; but if it is adullone, he liter- 
ally goes to pieces. This is very true, and reminds me 
of what a painter, who was good enough to take my 
portrait, once observed to me: ‘‘My good sir, after the 
first minute you have no face.” In church, we are told, 
we should lean the head in the hand, if we mean to 
benefit by the sermon. Nay, Dr. Brunton asserts that 
the touch of the hand on the head has actually some 
direct power over the thoughts. In future, therefore, 
we must no longer laugh at puzzled Hodge when he 
scratches his head ; that may be the best way for him to 
discover an idea, if he has got such a thing about him. 
Tho the lecture, in short, may to undisciplined and 
frivolous minds present some humorous aspects, it is 
both of scientific and practical value, and very interest- 
Ing reading. 

The effect of a general election upon fiction is a sub- 
ject that more people are interested in than will care tq 
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confess it. It is bad. In such a state of affairs thelaborer 
in the field of letters fares about as ill as the labor can- 
didate. The din of the contest drowns his still small 
voice, in which he shares the lot of conscience itself, 
This is also the case when a war is going on. Readers 
then find their excitement and recreation in fact, and do 
not need it in fiction; but when the war is over its 
occurrence distinctly benefits the story-teller. The pub- 
lic, who have been used to its stirring times, find ordi- 
nary topics insipid and gladly welcome the novel. A 
general election, on the contrary, gives them a taste for 
politics, and for some time afterward they interest them- 
selves in the debates of Parliament, tho they may be as 
dull as they were before the dissolution. 

The head master of Rugby was so indiscreet as to for- 
bid his boys to wear election colors. He did not, it is 
true, say, ‘‘Do not wear Tory colors” ; but as they did do 
that, and he himself had seconded the Gladstonian can- 
didate, it looked a little like it. As a matter of fact, nine- 
tenths of our publicschool boys are Tories. They are all for 
the ‘* gentlemanly interest,” and always havebeen. This 
is only natural, for it is only in riper years that the ques- 
tion of principle enters into our considerations. What can 
be more dutiful as well as pleasant than to be ‘‘ like Papa.” 
Very intelligent persons have, of course, been Tories, but 

‘as a general rule this is not so; and, at all events, 
the bulk of our gilt youth, who take too large an in- 
terest in their personal appearance and their clothes, be- 
come, in riper years, enemies of change. Douglas Jer- 
rold’s fine definition of dogmatism (‘‘ grown-up puppy- 
ism”) isas true asever. At Eton, I remember, in my 
time, there were very few young Whigs, and if there 
were any young Radicals they were discreet enough to 
keep their opinions to themselves. It is curious, how- 
ever, that this—or anything like this—should be the case 
at Rugby, which owes so much to Dr. Arnold, and proves, 
perhaps, what little influence even the greatest of school- 
masters has in molding minds. 

The wearing of beards has made the process of shaving 
with many of us only a disagreeable memory, but not 
with all. I wish that Nature would contrive in our old 
age that the beard should fall off instead of the hair of 
our heads, and the chin grow bald in place of the cra- 
nium, and, indeed,when the hand begins to tremble a razor 
is not a pleasant thing to have so near to one’s throat. 
A generation or two ago every one went to the barbers. 
They were then, as now, a talkative race, but much more 
dangerous. Hearne, the antiquary, tells us that a bar- 
rister of his acquaintance going to be shaved fell into a 
political debate with the man, and was so imprudent as 

to say that the hereditary right was with the Pretender ; 

being held by the nose, and covered with soapsuds, he 
felt doubtless at a disadvantage in the argument, and 
being irritated, said more than he intended; but the 

other laid an information against him, which cost him a 

heavy fine, and was ‘“‘ a lesson to him for the rest of his 
life not to argue with barbers.” 

A great man, who shaved himself and very badly, was 
asked by a friend what he usually gave his barber. 
‘** Well,” he said, ‘‘I usually give him two or three cuts 
onthe face.” With great people, however, it was most 
frequently the custom not only to employ a barber, but to 
have him to their own houses. A pretty story is told of 
a nobleman whom his barber left half shaved, and ina 
great hurry. His lordship thought the man was mad, 
and sent to inquire after him. He returned in person 
and thus explained himself. ‘‘I was not mad, my lord, 
but the sight of that heap of guineas on your dressing 
table, and the remembrance of my starving family so 
affected me, that if I had stayed another minute I should 
have cut your throat.” ‘I am glad you didn’t do that,” 
said his lordship, gently ; ‘‘and by all means take the 
guineas. I won them at the gambling table, and should 
doubtless have lost them there.” 

The schoolmaster abroad has reached even New Zea- 
land. He is so good as to send me an example or two 
of answers to examination questions in his district 
school, which are not far behind those of the old country. 
A right angle was drawn upon the blackboard, and cor- 
1ectly described enough, but when another was drawn 
the description was thus given: ‘‘ A Left Angle.” One 
youth was so delighted at having produced the right 
answer to one sum. that whatever arithmetical problem 
was proposed he always made it the same amount. In 
the anatomical class the component parts of bones were 
stated to be lime, phosphorus, and vegetable marrow. 
The following is characteristic of the sex. A little girl 
who was informed that our surnames were inherited 
from our father, was asked when our second name was 
given us; she replied: ‘‘ When we are married.” Perhaps 
the best of these replies was upon an historical subject. 
‘* What caused the Civil War in the reign of Charles I?” 
‘His leaving tacks” (for levying taxes I suppose) ‘* on 
the seats of the House of Commons.” A very good 
reason for persons rising in indignation. 

Under pretense of defending lady artists from the stric- 
tures of Mr. Ashby Sterry, Mr. Harry Furniss is himself 
rather hard upon them. He is quite right, of course, in 
their failure as caricaturists ; but, humor as everybody 
knows, is the attribute in which women are weakest. 
Even in literature, female humorists are very rare. 
Great critics are of opinion that Miss Austen is an ex- 
ample to the contrary ; it may be so, but her satire is 
certainly of a mild description; very inferior in my 
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humble opinion to that of the authoress of ‘‘ Cranford.” 
The creator of Mrs. Poyser, indeed, is deservedly held in 
very high esteem in this respect ; but outside that crea- 
tion her gambols are somewhat elephantine. She ‘‘ joked 
with difficulty,” of which fact her last book was indeed 
a most melancholy illustration. Toa real humorist like 
Dickens, who threw out his fun, as it were with both 
hands, in his exuberance of high spirits, there is no 
shadow of a parallel among female authors. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that lady artists should not have 
taken to this line of business. 

With one statement of Mr. Furniss’s, one is obliged to 
,agree. To his adversary’s remark that ‘“‘women have 
greater delicacy of touch and facility of manipulation 
than men,” he replies, aptly enough: “If so, where are 
your women conjurers?” But the fact is, that 
women are often praised for their peculiar possessions of 
certain attributes which are not of much consequence, 
and which io truth they do possess, with the covert 
object ef depreciating their finer and deeper intelligence. 
For instance, we constantly hear “‘ tact” spoken of as an 
essentially feminine quality. To any observer of human 
nature nothing can seem falser. How often has one seen 
a domestic quarrel whick might have been easily averted 
not only precipitated but originated by the lady, through 
the total absence of this natural gift. Again, it is fool- 
ishly said, that there is nothing like a woman for “ lifting 
the conversation”; where company isso very dull as to 
require this hydrostatic assistance, it doesn’t much 
matter whether their conversation is “lifted” or not ; 
but is it likely, in an intelligent company, that a 
woman whose topics of talk are necessarily more 
limited than those of a man, should excel him, in 
this feat? But what is more to the purpose is, that 
in the highest walks of literature women have 
shown themselves capable of taking—and keeping— 
their places. It is only necessary to point to George 
Eliot in fiction and to Mrs. Browning in poetry. What 
poetical male genius of the time has written anything 
beside which ‘“‘ The Fourfold Aspect” (for example) has 
need to hide,a diminished head ? 

LonpoN, ENGLAND. 
JAMES HOGG 
(THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD). 
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It is not easy to trace the life of Hogg during the next 
five or six years; for tho he was fond of writing about 
himself, he had not the kind of talent that is requisite 
for writing a consecutive narrative, nor was the accuracy 
of his memory to be depended on. There are gaps in 
his autobiographies which he either could not, or would 
not bridge over, and one of these occurred between his re- 
linquishment of the lease of Ettrick House and his re- 
moval to Nithside, where he lived himself as a shepherd 
toa Mr. Harkness, of Mitchel-Slack. One autumn day 
at Nithside, while he was herding the ewes of his master 
on the great hill of Queensbury, he was approached by 
two strange men, the elder of whom inquired if his 
name was not James Hogg, a query which he answered 
cautiously, fearing lest he had come after him with an 
accusation regarding some of the lasses. When he had 
acknowledged his identity, his questioner grasped his 
hand, called him “Sir,” and said there was not a man in 
Scotland whose hand he was prouder tohold. ‘‘ My name 
is James Cunningham,” he continued, ‘‘ a name unknown 
to you, tho yours is not entirely so to me; and this is my 
younger brother, Allan, the greatest admirer you have 
on earth, and himself an aspiring poet of some promise. 
You will be so kind as to excuse this intrusion of ours oa 
your solitude, for, in truth, I could get no peace either 
night or day with Allan till I consented to come and see 
you.” Hogg grasped the hand of his brother poet, “‘a 
younger brother by fourteen years,” and invited him and 
his brother into a little bothy on the hill in which he 
took his breakfast and dinner on rainy days. It was so 
small that they: had to walk in on all fours, and, when 
they were in, they could only hold up their heads in a sit- 
ting position. They seated themselves on the rushes 
which served as his bed, and spent the whole afternoon 
with him, Master Allan repeating his poetry to Hogg, and 
Hogg, we may be sure, repeating his own poetry in turn, 
the pair partaking of his scrip and his bottle of milk 
and of something stronger which the elder Cunningham 
had in a bottle, and which, whether it was brandy or 
rum, helped to keep up their spirits to a late hour. 
Such was the first meeting of Hogg and Cunningham, 
who were the best of friends as long as they lived, Cun- 
ningham outliving Hogg by some seven years. 

Nothing shows the kindness of Scott’s heart more 
than his interest in the poetic fortunes of Hogg, partic- 
ularly at this time, when his worldly prospects were at 
their lowest ebb. He was generous enough to find, or 
fancy he found, merit in the imitations of old ballads 
which he had written in opposition to those included in 
the ‘‘ Minstrelsy,” and it was through his encourage- 
ment that he went again to Edinburgh, where Scott in- 
troduced him to Constable, who received him pleasantly, 
but told him frankly that his poetry would not sell. 
Hogg said, with equal frankness, that ‘he thought it as 
good as anybody’s he hadseen. Constable said that might 





be ; but that nobody’s poetry would sell, for he found it 


the worst stuff that came to market. However, as he 
appeared to be a gay, queer chiel, if he would procure 
him two hundred subscribers, he would publish his 
book for him, and give him as much as he could for it. 
Hogg did not much like the subscription condition, but 
having no alternative he accepted it, and succeeded in 
getting five hundred subscribers before the book was 
ready. Hehadno plans of delivering the copies sub- 
scribed for, so he simply sent them to the subscribers ; 
some of whom paid him double, triple, and ten times 
their price, while about one-third of the number pre- 
ferred to take them, and pay nothing. Still, the venture 
was not a losing one, for between what he obtained on a 
bill which Constable gave him in addition to his sub- 


‘scribers’ copies, and what he paid him during the same 


year for a work on the diseases of sheep, he realized 
about three hundred pounds, and was richer than he had 
ever been before. He was in his thirty-seventh year 
when he published “‘ The Mountain Bard” and ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Guide.” 

The possession of so much money turned the head of 
Hogg, who, in his own words, “ went perfectly mad.” 
He took a pasture farm in Dumfriesshire, for exactly half 
more than it was worth, not, as he would have us believe, 
because he was ignorant of its value, but because he was 
cheated into it by a great rascal who meant to rob him of 
all he had. And not content with this blunder, he must 
needs take another extensive farm’ which involved him 
still more deeply. ‘It would have required at least one 
thousand pounds,” he wrote, ‘‘ for every one hundred 
that I possess, to have managed all I had taken in hand ; 
so I got every day out of one strait and confusion into a 
worse. I blundered and struggled on for three years be- 
tween those two places, giving up all thoughts of poetry 
or literature of any kind.” Fairly run aground at last, 
he let his creditors take all he had, and returned to Et- 
trick Forest, where, he says, he was not only disowned 
by those whom he loved and trusted most, but told so to 
his face. ‘‘ Having failed as a poet and a speculative 
farmer besides, noone would now employ me asa shep- 
herd. Leven appealed to some of my old masters, but 
they refused me, and for a whole winter I found myself 
without employment and without money in my native 
country.” 

Something must be done; and since there was nothing 
for him to doin Ettrick, he wrapped his plaid about his 
shoulders one winter day at the beginning of his fortieth 
year, and marched away to Edinburgh, determined to 
push his fortune as a man of letters. If he had not been 
too ignorant to understand what literature was, and the 
difficulties that beset all the avenues of approach thereto, 
he would not have dared to attempt such an enterprise; 
but, being ignorant, he dared, for he said that he was 
‘*in utter desperation.” When he got to Edinburgh he 
found that his poetical talents were rated nearly as low 
there as his shepherd qualities were in Ettrick, and he 
sought in vain for employment from the editors of maga- 
zines and newspapers. They were willing to print his 
effusions, but not to pay for them; there was no money 
going—nota farthing. He applied to Constable to print 
a volume of songs for him; and that dour man of busi- 
ness, tho averse to the proposition, out of good nature 
consented to publish an edition for him, and give him 
half the profits. As he never received any profits, how- 
ever, there probably were none; for, according to Hogg’s 
own showing, ‘‘The Forest Minstrel” was a trashy 
book, only a portion thereof, and that the worst, being 
his own; for he inserted every ranting rhyme that he had 
made in his youth to please the circles about the firesides 
in the country. 

Hogg would have been starved out of Edinburgh while 
he was struggling to obtain a literary foothold there, but 
for the kindness of a Mr. John Grieve, a member of the 
firm of Grieve & Scott, hatters. He had known the shep- 
herd from his youth, and had a genuine admiration for 
his poetical gift—an admiration which was shared by his 
partner, who was willing to receive him as a guest in 
their common household. They suffered him to want 
for nothing, either in money or clothes ; for Mr. Grieve 
always noticed his wants and supplied them ; nor would 
they allow him to be obliged to any one but themselves. 
Anxious to be doing something for himself, and finding 
no chance of employment among the booksellers, Hogg 
cast about for a way of being independent of them, and 
with the confidence which characterized him at this 
périod, hit upon the way which, above all others, prom- 
ised the least success. This was the establishment of a 
weekly journal, of which he was to be the editor, and 
the chief, if not the sole, contributor, and which was to 
instruct the citizens of Edinburgh in literature and criti- 
cism, manners and morals, with whatever else was in- 
dispensable to their culture and his profit. He men- 
tioned the project to several printers, to whom he offered 
security if they would print it for him ; but they refused, 
unless he would procure the name of some bookseller as 
publisher. Then he mentioned it to Constable, who 
laughed at him, and told him he wished him too well to 
encourage him in it. At last he found a bookseller, of 
whom he had never heard, who agreed to his terms, and 
brought out the first number of this wonderful weekly 
on September ist, 1810. It was published at fourpence, 
and was called The Spy. When Hogg brought out the 
first and second numbers, he thought he had subscribers 





enough to keep the thing going ; but the third or fourth 
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number was so indecorous that no less than seventy-three 


. of his subscribers forsook bim. .It was a blow to him, 
- but not an instructive one ; for instead of mending his 


ways, he railed against their fastidiousness, and went 


. on as before. He began without literary assistance, and 
. except such as came to him unsought from several of his 


friends, who quietly contributed a paper now and then, 
he continued without it for a twelvemonth, when The 


- Spy vanished in the limbo of dead newspapers. 


This absurd venture in journalism, by which Hogg 
was a loser rather than a gainer, was not without advan- 


- tage to him, since it made his name somewhat widely 


known, and contained better examples of his poetic gift 
than any that had yet seen the light. So, at least, 


- thought his good friend Grieve, who, constantly regret- 


ting his carelessness, would never believe there was 
any effort in poetry above his reach. He persuaded him 
to take the fieldagain as a poet, and, nothing loth, since 
besides these pieces he had some metrical tales by him 
that he did not wish to lose, he removed toa suburban 
place called Deanhaughs, where ‘he planned ‘“ The 
Queen’s Wake,” which he wrote:in a short time. ‘It 
went on of itself,” he told Gillies, who says that he al- 
ways ascribed a separate vitality and volonté to his com- 


. positions, so that it was not his business to carry them 


on; onthe contrary, they carried on their author, and 
carried him away, till at last he wondered even more 
than others did at his own work ! ; 

Hoge’s new poem, or congeries of poems, finished, he 
asked Constable to publish it, and Constable naturally 
declined to commit himself until he had seen the manu- 
script. Hogg demurred to this reasonable condition, and 
loftily asked him what skill he had respecting the merits 
of a book ? He admitted that he might have none, but 
said he knew how to sell a book as well as any 
man, which was some concern of Hogg’s, and knew 
how to buy a book, also. At last he told Hogg that if he 
would procure two hundred subscribers, to secure him 
from loss, he would give him one hundred pounds for 
the right to print a thousand copies. Hogg‘put his pro- 
posal in the hands of his friends, who procured for him 
the requisite number of subscribers ; but before they had 
done so he was approached by a young and obscure 
bookseller, named Goldie, who requested to see the 
manuscript, and who, after reading it, was anxious to 
publish it, offering the same terms as Constable, and, 
over and above these terms, the price of the subscribers’ 
copies to himself. So Constable was thrown over, and 
Goldie became the publisher uf ‘‘The Queen’s Wake.” 
And a very bad one-he proved. For tho he sold two edi- 
tions in a short time, he failed before he published a 

‘third. Through the aid of Blackwood, who was one of 

‘the trustees of his bankrupt estate, Hogg recovered 
about half of this edition, which was sold on commis- 
sion fer him, and which ultimately paid him twice as 
much as he would have received from Goldie. But 
Blackwood did more than this for him, for, having late- 
“ly formed a business connection with Murray, the great 
London publisher, he handed a portion of the edition over 
to him and so introduced Hogg to the world of English 
readers. f 

Hogg may be said to have finished his literary appren- 
ticeship with ‘‘ The Queen’s Wake,” which was published 
in his forty-third year, and was the prolog to a succession 

“of other books in verse and prose. That-one so ignorant 
as he should have written it, excited the wonder of all 
who knew him, and gave it a distinction which readers of 
to-day fail to find in it. It was remarkable 2s the work of 
iu. unlettered man, but not so remarkable, all things 
considered, as a work of the period when it appeared. 
It was an outgrowth of the love of old balladry, which 
‘Scott awakened and stimulated in his ‘‘ Minstreléy” 
(1852-3), anda still stronger outgrowth of the element of 
metrical romance which he turned to such account in 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” (1805), -‘‘Marmion ” 
(1808), and ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake” (1810). Scott was 
inspired by the chivalrous spirit of the Past, Hogg was in- 
spired by Scott. That the master was the superior to the 
scholar was a matter of course, not merely because he 
was a better poet, with a clearer vision and broader sym- 
pathies, but because he was thoroughly equipped as a 
man of letters. Both wrote rapidly ; for it was a period 
of voluminous writing thateschewed correction and re- 
vision ; but however carelessly Scott may have written, 
he always wrote with good taste, which was an un- 
known quantity with Hogg. Still the shepherd was a poet, 
and was acknowledged as such by the foremost of his 
contemporaries—Scott, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth— 
even when they came to know him personally, and were 
subjected to his queer ways. Hogg understood the value 
of his reputation and was not slow to take advantage of 
it, for when his “brother poets,” as he called them, did 
not seek his acquaintance, he was not in the least back- 
ward in seeking theirs. He sought Wilson, who had 
lately published *‘ The Isle of Palms,” which he admired, 
and invited him to dinner at his lodgings in the Gabriel 
Road, and found him a man after his’ own heart. He 
was sought by Gillies, whom he also found a man after 
his own heart, and was very comttiunicative with him, 
rattling away about himself and his writings. ‘ But aib- 
lins ye think owre muckle o’ the ‘Queen’s Wake.’ It’s 
tolerably gude, I'll no deny that; but; eh, man, that’s 
naething compared wi’ what I am able to do! I hae a 
grand poyem upon the sclate yenoo, that fashes me 
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rather, for it wants to rin on faster thanI can copy with 
the pen. Ye’ll think but little of the‘Queen’s Wake’ 
when ve come to see that!” Gillies naturally expressed a 
wish to hear a portion of the grand “ poyem 
upon the . sclate”; but Hogg at once demurred. 
‘* Na, na, fules and bairns should never see work half 
done.” Gillies insisted that Voltaire had his old woman 
(he meant Molier), and that Scott was in the habit 
of consulting with William Erskine and other friends 
on his poems as they advanced ; but Hogg scouted the 
idea. ‘‘That’s vera like a man’s that’s frighted to 
gang by himsel’ and needs somebody to lead him. Eh, 
man, neither William Erskine, nor any critic beneath 
the sun shall-ever lead mei! If I nae ha sense enouch to 
mak and mend my ain work, no other hands or heads 
shall meddle wi’ it ; I want na help, thank God, neither 
from.books nor men.” ; 

~Wilson invited Hogg to visit him at his house in Cum- 
berland, and nothing loth, for he was fond of new scenes 
and new faces, he went and spent a month, and they 
had some curious doings among the gentlemen and poets 
of the lakes. Among.the Lake poets whose acquaint- 
ance he made, was Southey, to whom, at:Greta Hall, he 
sent a note one evening, inviting him to come to the 
Queen's Head and see him. He came, and stayed an 
hour or two with him, greatly to his grief and disappoint- 
ment, since he refused to participate in his rum puvch! 
For a poet to refuse his glass was a phenomenon to the 
shepherd, who doubted if perfect sobriety and tran- 
scendent poetical genius could exist together ; he was sure 
they could not in Scotland, whatever they might do in Eng- 
land, where there was little that was worth drinking ! He 
breakfasted with Southey the next morning, and spent 
that day and the next with him, traveling over the hills 
and .sailing on the lake. Southey, who was in high 
spirits, repeating songs and ballads, and chaffing his 

nephew, young Coleridge, in whom he delighted. 

Hogg made the acquaintance of another Lake poet 
about this time, meeting him first at a dinner in Edin- 
burgh, traveling with him and his wife to the scenes of 
the Yarrow, and rejoining him later at his house on 
Rydal Mount. There was, there could be, nothing in 
common between Hogg and Wordsworth, the, vanity of 
both was so dominant, and that there should be a scene 
between them was on the cards. It occurred at Rydal 
one night after dinner, at which Wilson, De Quincey and 
others were present, and it was brought about by an 
aurora, or something of the kind, which threw a great 
arch across the heavens. They went out to see it, and, 
arm in arm, by two3 and threes, walked up and down 
and discussed it, the women-folk wondering what it 
meant, and hoping no harm wonld come of it. Words- 
worth’s sister, Dorothy, expressed her fears to Hogg, 
upon whose arm she was leaning, and he, thinking to 
say a good thing, blundered out: ‘* Hout, ma’m, it’s 
neither mair nor less than joost a treeumphal airch in 
honor of the meeting of the poets !” Whereupon Words- 
worth, who had the arm of De Quincey, demanded, 
‘*Poets? Poets? What does the fellow mean? Where 
are they?’ ‘‘ Who could forgive this?” asks Hogg in his 
autobiography. And answers: ‘‘ For my part, I never 
can, and never will !” 

Hogg had some relation with another poet of this 
period, and fortunately perhaps for both, it was epistola- 
tory and not personal, What it was we learn from a letter 
written by Byron to his publishers, under the date of 
August 4th, 1814: ? 

“T have & most amusing epistle from the Ettrick bard— 
Hogg ; in which, speaking of his bookseller whom he de- 
nominates the ‘ shabbiest ’ of the trade for not ‘lifting his 
bills,’ he adds in so many words, ‘curse him and them 
both.’ This is a pretty prelude to asking you to adopt him 
(the said Hogg); but this he wishes ; and if you please, you 
and I will talk it over. He has a poem ready for the press 
(and your bills, too, if ‘Uftable’), and bestows some berie- 
diction on Mr. Moore for his abduction of Lara from this 
forthcoming ‘ Miscellany.’ ”’ 

The “‘ Miscellany” to which Byron referred, was a scheme 
of Hogg’s for putting money in his pocket, whence, 
when at intervals it found its way there, it speedily dis- 
appeared. One might think the poverty of his early 
yeats would have made him saving, but it only made 
him extravagant. His head was turned by the sum that 
Constable paid him for ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Guide” and 
‘‘The Mountain Bard,” and he straightway squandered 
it in farming. He received a present of a hundred 
guineas from the Countess of Dalkeith, to whom he dedi- 
cated ‘‘ The Forest Minstrel,” and of course that followed 
it. Money burned his fingers. Moreover he was fond of 
company, which was not always of the best; for tho Gil- 
lies and Wilson introduced him to good social circles in 
town and country, others often introduced him into roy- 
stering convivial sets where he had no need to learn to 
drink deep. He was notso much careless in his habits 
as desultory and fitful, alternating seasons of idleness 
with tremendous heats of industry. He wrote 
“The Queen’s Wake” in a few weeks, and 
dashed off his next two poems, “The Pilgrims 
of the Sun” (1815), and ‘‘ Mador of the Moon ” (1816), at 
the same break-neck speed. Between these—perhaps 
before them—he projected a ‘‘ Miscellany.” to which his 
brother poets were to contribute, and which he was to 
publish for his own benefit. But they did not contrib- 





ute, tho he said that Byron and Southey promised to 
do so. Scott refused to have anything to do with it, 





and was at once torn out of his good books. How angry 
and unmannerly he was may be imagined from one of 
his letters to Scott, in which the mildest expression 
was ‘Believe me, Sir, yours with disgust.” Not 
long afterward the petulant poet was taken danger- 
ously ill at his lodgings, and Scott hearing of his illness 
called on his friend Grieve, and, charging him not to 
mention the circumstance, offered to take on himself the 
expenses of the best medical attendance. This fact 
came to the knowledge of Hogg, who proceeded to eat 
humble pie—not asking Scott for a renewal of their 
former intimacy, for haply his family would not suffer 
it after what he had written—but that when they met 
they might shake hands, and speak to one another as old 
acquaintances. Scott's reply was a short note, in which 
he told him to think no more of the business, but to 
come and breakfast with him the next morning. Hogg’s 
‘* Miscellany ” contributors failing hin. , he set to work ,and 
in three weeks wrote the ‘‘ Miscellany ” himself, and, to 
show what he could do when he had a mind to, he 
imitated the most notable of the delinquent band, and 
called the composite composition ‘‘ The Poetic Mirror ; 
or, the Living Bards of Britain.” "We have his word for 
it that it was considered clever, and it may have been; 
but it can hardly have been as clever, I should say, for 
I have not seen it, as the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” which 
was published three or four years before, and may have 
given him the idea. 

What Hogg was up to this time he remained to the 
end of his days. A man with a poetic gift, one may al- 
most say a certain literary gift, but with no skill in liter- 
ature. He was ignorant and confident—ignorant of the 
world and its ways, and confident of himself and what he 
could do. If Scott could write metrical romances, he 
could ; if the author of ‘‘ Waverley” could write stories, 
he could ; whatever anybody could do, he could do. He 
wrote many tales—‘‘ The Brownie of Bodsbeck” (1817), 
‘*The Three Perils of Man” (1821), ‘‘ The Three Perils of 
Woman” (1823), ‘‘ The Confessions. of a Fanatic” (1824), 
and others which are forgotten. He edited two volumes 
of “Jacobite Songs’; he wrote another metrical ro- 
mance, ‘‘Queen Hynde,” and much besides in Black- 
wood’s Magazineand elsewhere. The world was good to 
him, better than to most poets; for it made allowance 
for his untrained temperament and his unrestrained ego- 
tism. Men liked him—Scott, Wilson, Southey—and not 
least among them the Duke of Buccleuch, who gave him 
rent free the lease of a farm on Altrive Lake, where he 
kept open house year in and year out, feasting his flat- 
terers, whom he should have turned out-of-doors. And 
women liked him. At least one did, well enough to 
marry him at the age of fifty. 

Such was James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, who 
died on November 21st, 1835, in his sixty-fifth year. 

New York Ciry. 
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HO, FOR THE HIMALAYAS! 


THE CITY IN THE CLOUDS. 
Til. _ 
BY C, JACOBUS, M.D. 











DARJEELING is the most oddly situated and most cu- 
riously built of any ‘‘summer resort” I have seen on 
any of the five continents I have visited. 

It is located on the summit and sides of a hog-back 
spur which runs out northward from the first high east- 
tern and western range of the Himalayas. The spur is 
four miles long, and curves around like-a cow’s horn 
toward the west. It is 7,886 feet high at its southern 
end, where it starts off from the long east and west 
range we had toclimb and cross to reach the station, 
and 6,874 at the northwest end‘at the limit of the town. 
This spur on its eastern side slants down abruptly, at an 
angle steeper than 45°, tothe Rangmu River, 5,000 feet 
below, and, on the western, or inner side of the curve, 
it goes down ata more gentle slope 4,500 feet to the 
Little Rangit River, crossing which, and climbing 8,000 
feet on the opposite hill, you come to the boundary of 
Nipal, only ten miles from Darjeeling as a crow would fly. 
From the outer point of the cow's horn to the north- 
ward, the slope of the land is more gentle, running down 
six miles to the Great Rangit, which, bringing down the 
waters, all summer long, from the melting of the Great 
Snowy Range, is the boundary between British territory 
and the native kingdom of Sikkim, and which cuts 
through the heart of the Himalayas at alevel of only 800 
feet above tide water. All these slopes and lateral spurs 
are covered with some of the richest tea plantations in 
the world. 

This bog-back Darjeeling spur isso sharp and rocky 
that only here and there, except at the southern end, has 
it been leveled off enough to place a house thereon. Most 
of the houses are built in niches cut in the more or less 
steep slopes. The eastern slope is so steep and almost 
precipitous, for the first two miles, that scarcely a house 
has been glued into its sides ; but from thence it becomes 
less steep, and many houses are built and are building. 
Just under the central part of the station three stone 
houses are now building in niches cut in the rocky side; 
one above another, and so steep is it that, tho the houses 
arenot more than forty feet apart horizontally, the 





foundation of one is many feet above the tops of the 
chimneys of the two-story house next to it. They look 
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out due east over the mountains of Bhitan, but have 
also a view of the eastern end of the towering snowy 
range that divides Sikkim from Tibet. 

Tne broader ehd of the ridge, where it starts out from 
Senchal Mountaia at the south, has been partially leveled 
off by Government, and a military depot has been estab- 
lished as a sanitarium for ailing officers and men of the 
British regiments in India. The artillery barracks oc- 
cupy the southern and highest part—7,800 feet above the 
sea. Then come the officers’ houses and the infantry 
barracks, with a small parade ground leveled off on the 
widest part. These’ together reach more than a mile. 
Then the hog’s back slopes down to 7,000 feet at the 
center of the station, and rises again to Observatory 
Point, just beyond which is ‘‘ The Shrubbery,” as the 
park and house of the Governor of Bengal is called, and, 
after passing next the house of the Rajah of Cooch 
Behar, we come upon half a mile of beautiful native for- 
est. reserved for a recreation ground for the people, 
called Birch Hill Park. Footpaths and bridle paths 
have been made through it, and on the summit of a little 
hillock a tiny lawn has been made with settees about, 
and a nice pavilion erected for people to sit in and look 
out upon eighty miles of everlasting snows, 

It is upon the inner and less steep slope of the horn 
that most of the residences and the Government oftices 
and stores and banks and places of business have been 
built, and below these the market, bazaars and native 
town are nestled in a pretty nook, with the Himalayan 
railway station just at the end of the chief bazaar street 
at an elevation of only 6,820 feet; and below this agaln 
are the Botanical Gardens, with fine specimens of both 
tropical and arctic vegetation, the former being mostly 
under glass, . 

The inner slope of the horn is indeed less steep than 
the outer, and yet it is sufficiently steep to make exten- 
sive excavation necessary to secure a perch for a good- 
sized house. I have yet tosee a quarter of an acre of 
level land that was not made so by man. At the center 
and most thickly built part of the station itis specially 
difficult. The villas and houses on the upper side of the 
main street must be approached by high stairs or steep 
zigzags. Those built on the lower side are entered from 
the street into the upper story. The finest new house 
built last season is on the lower side of this main road. 
It has a beautiful three story and basement front looking 
out toward Nipal aud Mt. Everest; but its chief entrance, 
its ‘‘ front door” and main hall, is from the main street 
into the rear of the third story! Or rather the lower 
stories front to the west aud the third story to the east. 
The house in which [ reside is at the rear, only six feet 
from an almost perpendicular bank reaching up seventy 
feet and with only twelve feet of front dooryard there 
is a steep slope down 150 feet on to the roof of our near- 
est neighbor below us. 

There are no carriage roads and not a carriage in 

Darjeeling. Good bridle paths indeed there are, run- 
ning along each side of the crest of the’spur. Of those 
on the inside of the curve the highest runs from one to 
two hundred feet below the southern part of the crest. 
A second runs some two hundred feet below that, and is 
six miles long, reaching from Birch Hill to Gham. It is 
the most nearly level of all and wide enough for two 
horses to canter abreast all the way, and with a parapet 
on the lower side. Two hundred feet below this again 
is the only cart road on these Hills. It was built forty 
years ago, all the way up from the plains to bring the 
heavy traffic from Calcutta and the Ganges steamers, 
long before the day of railways in this region. 
skillfully engineered, thoroughly built and well macad- 
amized by Government at an enormous outlay, being 
broad and with a stone parapet all along its lower side to 
keep fractious bullocks from rushing or tipping their 
carts over the sides, to roll down the steeps a thousand or 
two feet into the gulches up the sides of which the road 
climbs. 
. When the Darjeeling Himalayan railway was pro- 
jected, Government gave the Company the right to lay 
their tracks-on the surface of this road, keeping as mnch 
at one side as possible, and for the most of the way 
they utilized it. Numerous houses have been erected 
along this last cart road, for six miles, both below and 
above. Below this again are other bridle paths, and 
scores of ziggags running to the multitudinous tea 
estates all down the slopes for 5,000 feet. 

The chief mode of locomotion here is horseback, on 
the sturdy, sure-footed Bhutia, Tibetan, and Sikkim 
ponies, found here in large numbers, and to be had on 
hire for $1.00 per day, or $20 per month with saddle 
and a groom in attendance who will run with you his 
twenty miles a day and takeall care of the horse. I said 
the chief mode here was horseback. I am mistaken. 
The chief mode is on foot. Excepting invalids, every- 
body walks; ladies, gentlemen, children. The invigorat- 

ing air invites pedestrianism. Ladies start out for a 
five or seven miles walk, including two or three thou- 
sand feet of climbing, as there is only one level road, and 
come back the rosier and fresher for it. I find that I 


have myself, tho coming up far from strong, already 
walked 448 miles, or from five to fifteen miles a day, in- 
cluding many times three t> five thousand feet of climb- 
ing in a single walk. 

Next to horseback riding comes the ‘‘ Dandy.” A 
dandy, here, is not a ‘‘dude,” but a kind of reclining 
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chair, with a hood like a-carriage top, to raise when | 
it rains, and borne by three of the strong Bhiitia 
(Bhootanese) coolies, two behind, and one in front. 
These go along with a swinging pace between a walk and 
a horse’s trot in rapidity, and will take even a heavy 
person right up from the bottom of the town to the top, 
two miles, and 1,000 feet, without stopping. 

- Then comes the jinriksha. Thatis usually supposed to 
be a Japanese invention. For it is not.generally known, 
tho true, that it was invented and first made and intro- 
duced into Japan, and thence to all the Orient, by an 
American Baptist missionary in Yokohama, less than 
thirty years since. It soon took the place of the Japan- 
ese ‘‘ kango,” a basket hung on a pole, in which one sits 
and is borne on the shoulders of two men, and in which 
Iwas myself carried over two mountain ranges in the in- 
terior of Japan some years ago, and then was drawn in 
a jinriksha by two coolies forty miles in the next seven 
hours, From Japan it soon crossed into China, taking 
the place of Sedan chairs, where there were roads; for 
I was myself drawn in jinrikshas in the ports, tho car- 
ried in a Sedan chair in the roadless interior. It came 
on to Singapore and then to India, and is driving out 
palanquins, dhovolies, tonjons, munchiels, and even 
dandys. On all the bridle roads jinrikshas, drawn by 
two or three Bhitia coolies, work well ; but many of the 
zigzags leading up and down to the residences have 
stone steps, or are too steep for any vehicle except the 
dandy; so that its days are not yet quite numbered. 

The climate of Darjeeling is simply delightful, when 
not too rainy. My self-registering thermometer, hung 
under the awning outside of my window, looking north- 
west, through May, and so far through June, has shown 
for the whole period a maximum of 69° anda minimum 
of 52°. Ithas varied only 17° in two months, never once 
coming up to what is marked as ‘“‘ summer” heat at 
home. I have never been in a place with so little varia- 
tion. It stands through each night at from 53° to 57°, 
and through each day from 57° to 67°, or very rarely 69°. 
Isleep with the window open, two blankets being always 
enough, and never too much, as the nights do not vary. 
The temperature of Darjeeling for the year is only 2° 
above that of London. London’s mean temperature is 
50°, and that of Darjeeling 52°. Darjeeling is never cold 
like London in the winter ; it is never hot like London in 
‘the summer. 

Darjeeling was a part of the Himalayan kingdom of 
Sikkim until 1835. In 1827 Captain Lloyd and Mr. I. W. 
Grant were deputed by the India Government, by re- 
quest of those kingdoms, to arbitrate in a boundary dis- 
pute between Nipél and Sikkim. They then saw the 
Darjeeling range and were so captivated by it that they 
strongly advised the Goverament’ of India to endeavor 
to acquire it for a sanitarium. The Home authorities, 
after considering the matter until 1834, authorized Major 
Lloyd to treat with the Rajah of Sikkim for its acquisi- 
tion, who in February, 1835, signed a deed of gift, which 
I have seen, conveying the Darjeeling spur with some 
ten miles wide of territory, to the British Power for a 
sanitarium. In 1838, Dr. Campbell, who had been some 
years in Nipal, in Government service and knew the Hill 
people, was sent as commissioner to Darjeeling to open 
it up. He built roads, felled forests, erécted the first 
barracks for the Military Sanitarium, and threw the 
newly acquired land open for settlement. The superb 
climate attracted many people. ; 

In 1850, in reprisal for outrageous conduct on the part 
of the Sikkim authorities, in imprisoning and subjecting 
to various indignities and maltreatment two English 
officers, who were botanizing and exploring in Sikkim, 
with the Rajah’s written authorization, all the Sikkim Ra- 
jah’s territory lying south of the Great Rangit River from 
Nipal ow the west to the river Teesta ou the east, which 
was the boundary of the Native Kingdom of Bhitan, a 
region some thirty miles wide and forty to fifty miles 
long, down to the plains of Bengal was seized and an- 
nexed to Darjeeling. This constitutes the present District 
of Darjeeling, which now is entirely given up, so far as 
the land is suitable, to tea plantations, some of the 
finest in the world, of which I may speak more particu- 
larly in another article. 

Darjeeling is chiefly kaown t) the world, however, as 
one of the finest sanitaria in all India, the most easily 
approached, having a railroad to its very summit, and 
the one nearest to the mysterious sanctuary of ‘‘ The 
Abode of Snow.” 

But oh! the clouds and rain! During these months 
the normal state is rain or dense cloud. Clouds come 
up in martial array over the Ghum Saddle, and, sur- 
rounding the city, penetrate every street and enter every 
door, and, anon, as quickly disappear. Clouds gather 
suddenly in the deep valleys below us, before our very 
eyes, and, galloping up at more than cavalry speed, 
swoop down on us all, and we are prisoners. Clouds 
instantaneously formi right around us, because a whiff 
of air, as an orderly, has come from the snows ; clouds 
so dense that you have to look at your watch and 
compass to see in what part of the heavens the sun is. 

“The City in the Clouds,” is, indeed, its appropriate 
name for many months ia the year, And rain! Dur- 
ing June, July and August eighty inches fall; nearly an 
inch aday. It sometimes rains twenty-four hours in a 





day for days together. It has seemed to do so for the 
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the rains ; and the clouds, too, will sometimes suddenly 
and absolutely disappear in one quarter .of the heavens, 
revealing rapturous visions of the snows and gather 
again as swiftly. Just now this house seems to be an 
island in a sea of cloud. No other object in the universe 
is, at this instant, visible to us, altho it is bright mid- 
day. for the cloud is white and radiant. As I wrote the 
preceding page a break to the north occurred, and the 
silvery snows of Kunchin Junga. were seen glistening 
down in dazzling brilliancy 20,000 feet above my head. 
In half an hour I may again, from my window where I 
sit, see the most glorious, enrapturing sight in the 
world. Eighty miles of everlasting snows! But of 
these I must write in my next. 

DARJEELING, HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 


FOOLISH CUSTOMS AT WEDDINGS AND 
FUNERALS. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 








SoME one has said that ‘* society is a terrible engine of 
oppression.” Doubtless we are too much influenced by 
the example of others. We build better houses than we 
can afford, because our neighbors build them. We wear 
finer clothes than need be, because our friends wear 
them. 
“The eyes of other people, 
Are the eyes that ruin us.” 

We do not need to point to the thousands of cases every 
year of forgery and dishonest dealing, to show that nfen 
and women live beyond their means. We see it early in 
the young man who takes a young woman toa party, 
hiring a carriage in which to bring her, when the street 
cars are good enough for both, and quite all he can fur- 
nish her after they are married; buying a bunch of ex- 
pensive roses for her because society seems to demand 
it, when in the store or office or bank where he works, 
he earns very little more than enough to pay his own 
board. 

Fortunately a young woman sometimes has the good 
sense to think of a man’s pocketbook, and is unwilling 
that any person should spend a large amount for her 
pleasure. A selfish girl makes a selfish woman, and 
where love has not made eyes too blind, it can be seen by 
the young escort. 

She dresses better than her parents can afford—the 
mother often making too great sacrifices for the daughter, 
and the father spending other people’s money on her. . 
We could learn from the English a more simple and 
wiser fashion of dressing young girls. 

Especially are we foolish in our wedding expenditures. 
Wedding presents have come tobe a burden, and, toa 
considerable extent, simply a matter of pride. Saida 
lady to me recently: ‘‘We don’t know very intimately 
the parties to be married, but our presents will be ex- 
hibited among the others, and we should be ashamed not 
to have them as elegant as those of our neighbors.” And 
this same lady could ill afford to buy things for her own 
household, saying nothing of a thousand ways in which 
she could better have spent the money. 

It is useless to reason that people need not give pres- 
ents. As long as we have such a needless fashion, they 
will feel obliged to give, just as they do at Christmas. 
when half the time they have little heart or pleasure in 
it. 

The recipients always know that, in the years to come. 
they also will be obliged to give presents in return: 
spoons, sugar-bowls, butter-dishes, that often are in 
duplizates, and of no use to the possessor. 

This society fashion for people who are in ordinary 
circumstances is indeed a social oppression. It is pleasant 
to give and pleasant to receive; but not when you are 
certain that many are unable to give, and do so only 
because it is the custom. 

If society would use the money expended for wedding 
presents in proper tenement houses, or free baths for the 
poor, or public parks, or to send boys and girls to college. 
the results in happiness would be increased a thousandfold- 
OF course it is argued that the making of these costly 
things gives work to the poor. A five thousand dollar 
clock may give work to the poor, bat it is scarcely an 
open question whether five thousand dollars used in the 
making of nails or plows would not give much more 
work, and in a much more useful way. 

A five thousand dollar dress might help somebody, but 
the results of the five thousand in sending two boys or 
girls through college, with their consequent usefulness, 
or the building of three houses for hard-working poor 
people, are above comparisoa with the dress. 

How could the fashion of promiscuous wedding gifts 
be changed? Just as the fashion about flowers at funerals 
has beenchanged. Heretofore, people who cared com- 
paratively little about a person, felt obliged at his or her 
death, in many instances, to senda five dollar wreath, 
because they had met in “‘ g»01lsociety.” A single line 
in the press, ‘* Friends are requested not tosend flowers,”’ 
has stopp2d all this willing or uawilling giving. 

When shall we see at the bottom of wedding invita- 
tion, ‘‘ Friends are requested not to send gifts?” Tae 
outside world would breathe a sigh of relief, while the 
father would not be debarred from giving his child a ten 
or a hundred thousand dollar check, or the groom a 
beautiful home to his bride. 





last fortnight, but now a break appears to have come in 





If a wedding is an occasion of rejoicing, as it should be 
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if the parties are well suited to each other for the life 
journey, surely our funerals should be occasions of quiet 
and respectful sorrow for our dead. The display of 
flowers has largely ceased, but not the idle curiosity that 
makes scores of persons eager to attend a funeral, and at 
the proper time ‘‘ view the remains.” 

- Why hundreds who knew a person not at all intimate- 
ly in life, should be welcomed at the house of death to 
look upon a face worn by disease and pallid in the not 
attractive hue of death, I cannot understand, save that 
custom unfortunately has made it a part of the funeral 
ceremony to look at the body. 

It seems to me that no one should see our precious 
dead except the half-dozen or more to whom they were 
especially dear; and at a funeral (usually the smaller 
and more quiet the better) the coffin should be closed. 

‘* But,” said a person to me, *‘ you would have a small 
attendance if people could not look at the corpse.” 

Think of this curiosity being welcomed in the house of 
death! It is better that most of us be remembered, even 
by those who leved us, as we were in life. The world is, 
or ought to be, too busy to spend much time in attend- 
ing funerals. Let us be laid to rest by the few who 
really love us, and not by the multitude who know us 
little and care for us little, but come to the house of 
mourning because it is the custom. 

CLBVELAND, O, 
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OUTLOOK IN BRITISH ZAMBESIA. 


BY THE REV. JOSIAH TYLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

THE condition of Zambesia, a few years ago, was like 
that of Great Britain before the Romans set foot on its 
shores. It was a region of unreclaimed barbarism. 
What a contrast it now presents! The adventurers out 
there, chiefly English, tho at first a little timid and 
discouraged, are now full of hope, and appear deter- 
mined to make it an inviting field for their countrymen. 
The fact that they have kept from serious collisions 
with the aborigines speaks well for them. Sir Cecil 
Rhodes, their head manager, is remarkably sagacious 
and energetic; and, I am glad to say, favorsthe cause of 
temperance and Christian missions. He wants ‘‘good men 
and only good men, ” no matter where they come from, 
to settle in the new country. In the administration of 
Mashonaland he is assisted by Dr. Jameson, a highly edu- 
cated Englishman, who gave up a practice in the Mother 
Country, worth £8,000 a year, to superintend the work- 
ers in that distant and wild region. Want of funds 
will not prevent success ; for altho six millions sterling 
have already been spent, more will be forthcoming if 
needed. This new El Dorado is about as large as Scot- 
land, abounds in gold-bearing reefs of the same for- 
mation as those in Witswatersrand, the mining center 
of the Transvaal, and is, to use the expression of a mining 
expert, “‘saturated with gold.” Numerousancient diggings 
have been discovered, but the nationality of those who 
worked them is not certain. Mr. Bent, an English 
archeologist, thinks they were Persians. 

A finer agricultural country, one better adapted for 
sheep and cattle, having good grass, fertile soil, and 
abundance of wood and water, is not to be found in 
Africa. The climate, away from the beds of the rivers, 
is similar to thatof the Natal Colony. People can dwell 
in tents the year round with safety. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, in his letters to the London 
Daily Graphic, wrote discouragingly in regard to the 
gold industry in Mashonaland, and doubtless deterred 
some frem going there ; but recent developments have 
shown that his Lordship’s apprehensions were groundless. 
He accomplished good, however, by checking immigra- 
tion, it being undesirable that there should be a rush 
thither, like the one to California in 1850. When the 
railway is completed from Port Beira to Fort Salisbury, 
the latter part of this year, it will be soon enough for 
families to go there and settle. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Rhodes is correct in saying that the 
country ‘“‘opens up wide and varied potentialities of 
development. ” 

Gazaland, contiguous to Mashonaland, is reported to 
be quite equal to the latter, so far as beauty of scenery, 
salubrity of climate, and wealth in mineral and agri- 
cultural resources are concerned. Now, that its highest 
and most valuable portion has come under British pro- 
tection, we may soon expect to hear of claims registered, 
farms surveyed, and the natives reclaimed to some 
extent from barbarism. Matabeleland is noted for its 
production of grain, rather than gold; but there are 
some valuable mines, which European settlers are work- 
ing under the tolerance of Lo Bengula, the chief. His 
sable Majestry, thinking that an industry with such a 
fascination for whites must be good for blacks also, 
has gone into it himself, having obtained from England 
the needed machinery through the British Company. 
His first venture in crushing was successful, the yield 
being fifty ounces of gold. The ore, taken haphazard 
from the reef, is said to ‘‘run ‘nine cwts. to the ton.” 
The labor of crushing, chiefly done by natives, costs the 
King nothing. 

From African papers and other sources, I infer that 
the commercial prospects of British Zambesia were 
never brighter than at present. Quiet reigns within its 
border, and the three thousand white men, living south 











of the Zambesi River, are prosperous and contented. 
They have a wide territory to cultivate, for Mashonaland 
and the Matabele countries together cover an area of 
125,000 square miles. Few have reached the Barotsi 
district, now dominated by English, extending from 
Angola over an area of 225 square miles. Without a 
question the richest portion of ‘Golden South Africa” 
is under the control of the Queen’s chartered company. 

The inquiry of deep interest to Christian and philan- 
thropic hearts is, ‘* Whatis the outlook as regards 


ing through an optimistic glass, I see much that is 
encouraging. 

ist. The traffic in intoxicating liquors among the 
natives is nearly, if not quite suppressed. The British 
Company rigidly adheres to the Royal Charter prohibit- 
ing the sale of rum to Africans. Khama, the enlighten- 
ed and Christian ruler of the Bamangwato, receives aid 
from Sir Sidney Shippard, and other English officials 
in keeping out of his territory the iniquitous trade ; and 
his influence, we have reason to believe, is telling for 
good on the Matabele and other neighboring tribes. Far 
and wide, the warning has spread ‘‘ Beware of the white 
man’s grog.” 

Gungunyana, Chief of Gazaland, seeing the evil 
that threatens his country from the introduction of 
ardent spirits, has appealed most pathetically to England 
for sympathy and aid, which we trust he will receive. 
American missionaries, about to settle there, will exert 
their influence in the right direction. 

2d. Intertribal wars are ended. Natives chiefs under 
British protection are pledged not to make raids on 
neighboring tribes without the consent of their protect- 
ors. Order and peace have taken the place of anarchy 
and bloodshed. 

8d. Witchcraft, a gigantic African curse, destructive 
of many lives, is receiving its deathblow. Doctors of 
divination no longer venture to accuse innocent persons 
of poisoning, er killing in other ways. Should they 
do so, the chiefs will not, as formerly, inflict the death 
penalty without a trial. 

4th. The whole country is open for the Gospel. Mis- 
sionary societies are sending laborers out there, with 
the assurance that life will be secure, and in some cases 
that grants of land and pecuniary aid will be given. 
Other blessings are flowing into Zambesia, therefore I 
rejoice in its occupation by white men, some of whom 
are Christians, ready to labor for the salvation of its 
degraded inhabitants. 

Am I too optimistic? Shall I be confronted with that 
doleful assertion, ‘‘ The blacks in South Africa are doom- 
ed to extinction, like the North American Indians, and 
the Sandwich Islanders. . . sure to go to the wall,” 
etc. I cannot thus believe. 

The Africans in Zambesia, many of them Zulus, are 
of a different fiber, their environment is more favora- 
ble, and may I not hope, yea confidently expect, that 
God’s people, discerning their grand opportunity, and 
his will in regard to those interesting people, will send 
them the means by which they may be regenerated and 
saved? 


St. JOHNBEURY, VT., 
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OUR WOMEN IN ART. 
IL. ; 
BY FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 





OUR medley of names must extend still a little further, 
for there are several more that at least deserve mention. 

There is Mrs. A. C. Murphy, who has produced some ex- 
ceedingly clever little landscapes, quite in the vein of her 
husband, J. Francis Murphy ; Julia Henshaw Dewey, wife 
of Charles Melville Dewey; Helena De Kay Gilder, and 
Agnes D. Abbott, who successfully cultivates a branch of 
art that we are still accustomed to associate toa great 
extent with our ideas of women artists—namely, flower 
painting. Alice Hirschberg has essayed the anecdotal genre 
in some carefully executed and characteristic pictures ; 
Maria Brooks (an acquisition from England, whose first ex- 
hibit here was a picture of a London ’bus full of market 
women), paints figure-subjects with a vigor and an absence 
of finickiness in handling that stand quite in contrast to 
the appearance of this quiet, lady-like, unassuming little 
person; and Maria J. C. 4Becket’s pictures, tho always 
executed with dash, at times seem to lack concentration of 
purpose, and are apt to appear painty rather than vigorous. 
Sarah Paxton Ball has sent over some vigorously executed 
religious and mythological subjects from Paris, and Mana 
R. Dixon has likewise exhibited some noteworthy figure 
pieces. 

Also to be mentioned are Alice D. Kellogg, for vigorous 
figure work like her ‘‘The Mother,” on the strength of 
which she became a member of the Society of American 
Artists; Frances Hunt Throop, who shows good, clever 
drawing and “snap” of the modern kind, and Anna EF, 
Klumpke, who has of late been exhibiting some admirable 
and vigorous character-studies in the shape of portraits,both 
in oil and pastel, and who gained an Honorable Mention at 
.. the Salon of ’85, and the Temple gold medal at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy in ’89. C, Coventry Haynes, Cecilia 
Blaux, Rosalie Gill (a colorist, a little strained in her effects 
at times), Phoebe H. Bunker, Rosalie Gill, Julia Dillon, 
Matilda Brown, H. H. Dubois, are all artists who are 





represented pretty regularly at our exhibitions by good 
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work, and Emily Slade, Berthe Art, Clothilde Bodine, 
Alexandrina Dupré, Ida Waugh (of the plein-nirists), L. 
Lee Robbins, Clara Volkmann, Sarah W. Whitman, Helen 
M. Knowlton, Mrs. J H. Twachtman, Gabrielle D. Clem- 
ents (of Philadelphia), Mrs. Mary Curtis Richardson 
(Dodge prize ’87), Anna M. Richards (Dodge prize ’90), and 
Marie Guise are also more or less familiar names. 

Turning to those who make a specialty of decorative 
work, we find several artists of considerable talent, and 
some scores of young women who are making themselves 
useful in what may be called the commercial branches of 
this department of the fine arts. 

Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, whose mother, Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, is known as a promoter of artistic needlework 
and the founder of the Society of Associated Artists, has 
devoted herself mainly to decorative designing, and, we 
are told, ‘‘ has been one of the most active agents in the 
revolutionizing of Christmas, Easter and other fancy cards, 
elevating what was formerly a trade into a distinctively 
artistic pursuit.” Her easel pictures include a series of 
portraits of English and American authors. Mrs. Ella 
Condie Lamb, who was the recipient of the Dodge prize in 
1889, is known as the painter of some striking works, nota- 
bly the figure of an angel, strongly and firmly drawn, and 
beautiful in coloring. Miss Louise H. King, a graduate of 
the Art Students’ League, has already exhibited some 
panels that show good drawing, an eye for color, and a 
feeling for decorative lines. One of her works is a frieze, 
representing a boar hunt, in Sidney Dillon’s dining room. 
Mary Sargeant Florence was awarded the Dodge prize in 
1891, has good technique and a certain decorative dash ; 
still, one of her latest works exhibited did not quite hit the 
mark, and did not entirely please. 

Numerous young women are to-day engaged in furnish- 
ing designs for all manner of decorative purposes, and by 
way of example, without comment, I might mention the 
names of Miss Mary Tillinghast, who recently designed a 
stained-glass window for the Western Female Seminary 
(Oxford, O.); Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Cory, who is said to 
have been the pioneer in designing carpet patterns ; and 
Alice C. Morse, who has recently exhibited a number of 
book-covers. The Society of Associated Designers, 
founded a couple of years ago, represents an organized 
effort for the creation of a center for the exhibition and 
sale of artistic designs. It is managed by some graduates 
of the Cooper Union Schools.for Women, of which schools 
the Society may be called a direct outcome. There is cer- 
tainly a field here for designs for silk goods—printed and 
woven—cotton and other textile fabrics, carpets, rugs, 
lincrusta, linoleum, oilcloth, wall paper, tiles, parquet 
flooring—tiled and mosaic—stained and decorated glass, 


‘jewelry, silver and plated ware, book covers, fancy goods 


and novelties, are always in demand. 

It was not until after the War that the woman element 
entered the field of book illustration; but the work of the 
two earliest in this line, Mary A. Hallock (now Mrs. Foote) 
and Lizzie B. Humphrey, lacked character as yet, and 
hardly showed what was in them, while that of Addie Led- 
yard was puerile in its prettiness. To-day we have a little 
group of women who compete successfully with the men, 
both as regards: range of subject and vigor in execution. 
Mrs. Foote, who belongs to the steadily growing class of 
artist-authors, is now noted for the rugged virility of her 
work; Mrs. Kosina Emmet Sherwood has already been 
mentioned for the vigor and breadth in her drawings, and 
Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens has likewise worked much and 
well for the magazines. Elizabeth B. Humphrey, Maud 
Humphrey (who has worked much in water colors), Mrs. 
Jessie Curtis Shepherd and Mrs. Jessie McDermott Wal- 
cott, have devoted their efforts more particularly to the 
delineation of scenes from child life, a specialty that would 
seem to appeal very forcibly to the woman artist. The 
daughters of two well-known literary men are also becom- 
ing known as illustrators—Allegra Eggleston, who illus- 
trated her father’s novel, ‘“‘ The Graysons,” and ‘‘ H. Rosa,’’ 
which name will hardly do any more to conceal the identity 
of the daughter of Benson J. Lossing. For the sake of 
brevity, the work of the former may be characterized as 
strong rather than neat, and that of the latter as neat 
rather than strong. Irene E. Jerome has gained popular- 
ity by the charming simplicity and tender feeling of her 
* Message of the Bluebird,” and other like happy combina- 
tions of selected verses and original drawings, while Mrs. 
Frances Eliot Gifford, the wife of R. Swain Gifford, makes 
a specialty of the delineation of bird life. 

Whatever success womankind has had in the production 
of wood-engravings, is due in a great measure to the im- 
petus given-by the instruction of John P. Davis and 
others at the Cooper Union, of which Caroline A. Powell 
is a graduate. 

In the department of caricature, there are practically no 
names to record. And in sculpture, in which the outlook 
had seemed promising, we find hardly any new name of 
note. True, there are some ladies like J.ouise Lawson, Mrs. 
Rudolph Aronson and others who devote themselves more 
or less to the plastic art. But some of these are amateurs, 
while others are hardly possessed of that degree of talent 
that will warrant any serious expectations of really artis- 
tic work from that quarter for the present. However, it 
should be added that the younger element has begun to 
put forth signs of promise in some of the recently ex- 
hibited work that bears the signatures of Theo Alice Rug- 
gles (“ Orpheus” statuet) and others. Mrs. E. Cadwalla- 
der Guild is reported as having enjoyed the patronage of 
the nobility in Frankfort,Germany. And in this connec- 
tion it seems proper to refer also to Miss Minerva Parker, 
of Philadelphia, who is spoken of as a successful architect. 

In reviewing what woman has done thus far in the vari- 
ous branches of art, we find that the Woman’s Art School 
at the Cooper Union has been an especially potent factor 
in art education. The admirable system of art instruction 
which Dr. William Rimmer instituted here, has been pro- 
ductive of the most desirable results. To-day there are 
similar schools in Philadelphia, and also, I believe, in some 
of the Western cities; but for a long time the Cooper Insti- 
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tute School was the only institution (with the exception of | skin, healthy and otherwise, the different scurfs, the starches 
the Ladies’ Art Association, founded in 1867) which made 


a successful specialty of the art education of young women. 
Reference should also be made to the stimulus given by 
Mr. Norman W. Dodge’s founding of a prize of $300, which 
is awarded yearly at the National Academy for the best 
picture painted in the United States by a woman. 

Our women artists have already felt themselves strong 
enough, both numerically and artistically, to organize as 
the Women’s Art Club a few years ago, and give regular 
yearly exhibitions, Progress has been rapid; amateurish- 
ness is now the exception rather than the rule. Art, the 
quasi pastime for women, has now become art the profes- 
sion for tbem. 

One cannot help noticing how comparatively large a 
number of the names given in this paper indicate aitist 
marriages. Freeman, Moran, Nicholk, Smillie, Murphy, 
Dewey, Dewing, Lamb, Sewell, Twachtmann, are all names 
that recall artistic and personal partnerships for life. 

Elizabeth Roberts (in the Chautauqu1n, September. 1891) 
expressed justified surprise that,in the interesting and 
valuable volume on ‘‘ Woman’s Work in America,” not a 
word was said of woman in art. Perhaps this little résumé 
will be accepted as a contribution toward that omitted 
chapter. 








Sanitary. 
CHILD CARE IN SCHOOLS. 


THE health of children in schools means the health of 
the men and the women of the next generation. The 
public school is a gratuity, not asa mere charity but be- 
cause the welfare of Society and of Government requires 
it. Itis self evident that ordinary ethics requires that 
when we thus assemble children we should assemble them 
in houses and in rooms favorable to health. This means, 
first of all, a sustained condition of air in the schoolroom 
such as makes it fit for breathing purposes. This includes 
proper ventilation and sunlight, a degree of freedom from 
dust and all floating particles and exact cleanliness. 

On some accounts a schoolhouse or schoolroom can be 
easily kept. It is occupied but about six hours each day, 
not at all at night, and is vacant two days in the week. 
Here is a fine chance for intermediate airing and cleansing. 

Skilled janitorship is of the first importance. Always at 
once after the last session of the day windows should be 
thrown open and the whole building thoroughly flushed. 
Even in damp or wet weather this should bedone. Thorough 
sweeping and dusting should be had soon after, while 
Saturday should be general sweeping, scrubbing and 
cleansing day. Nothing can take the place of this daily 
attention. 

The disadvantage of schoolrooms is that children assem- 
ble in them from so many homes and that some usually 
bring with them an undue amount of home and personal 
uncleanliness. Also the numbers thus assembled in close 
proximity to each other tend soon to deteriorate the air of 
the room. A child should have from 300 to 400 square feet 
of gently active air, whereas in some of our schools the 
average per child of still or almost unchangeable air is but 
112 cubic feet. This compared with that which he breathes 
when out-of-doors at play, isas wading in a puddle to bath- 
ing in the sea. 

The adulterants or impurities of the school air are personal 
—the excreta of the respiratory passages, exfoliata of the 
cuticle ; also débris from friction of the floor and the wear- 
ing of clothing. Hence, as to the cuticle and clothes, how 
important is the individual cleanliness. The above con- 
cerns the present or usual state ; the unusual state is when 
the microbes of contagious or infectious disease are found. 

Experiments by Haldaneand Anderson,of Aberdeen, Leeds 
and McCann, of Hoboken, Professor Lockwood and others, 
show that this deterioration is often rapid, Recently Pro- 
fessor Lockwood made, for the New Jersey Board of Health, 
a few experiments both chemical and biological. We give 
a brief abstract from these and his conclusions therefrom : 

“In testing for carbonic acid ‘ Wolpert’s Air Tester’ isa device 
simple and efficient. I did not; however, follow Wolpert’s in- 
structions, as I found too much unutilized air when compressing 
the bulb. Instead of his 3,1 used 4 cubic eentimeters of lime- 
water, through which I forced 25 compressions of the bulb. As 
bulb and tube held not less than 53 cubic centimeters I allowed 
for residual and escaping air and called it 50 cubic centimeters. 
Hence I passed through the lime-water 1,250 cubic centimeters of 
air in each and every schoolroom tested. To be allowable, the 
black spot at the bottom of the tube ought not to be whoily 
obscured by the amount of carbonate of lime thus produced. I 
have tried the same in every way exactly in my study, which is 
warmed by heater, and have not even discolored the water. 

“ Leaving the chemical test, the next is to get the floating im- 
purity of the air. I here resorted to two methods, which I re- 
spectively called the wet and the dry. In the wet process per- 
manganate of potash was used. Onethousand cubic centimeters 
of air were washed by agitation in 20 cubic centimeters of dis- 
tilled water. Into this were put a few drops of water-solution of 
rs permanganate; oxidation would cause the impurities to 
settle. 

“For the dry method I had to devise an aspirator for myself. 
This for the qualtitative response proved satisfactory; but I did 
not depend upon it for quantitative r2sults. The exhaust cham- 
ber contained 100 cubic inches of space. As the aspirating valve 
was drawn twelve times, 1,200 cubic inches of air thus passed 
through after impinging in its passage upon four glass slideS 
smeared with chemically pure glycerin. To these little traps the 
impurities would adhere. 

“The reason for my using the two methods is simply this: By 
the wet process I got trustworthy quantitative results, but oxida- 
tion breaks down all organisms after some time, thus making 
the catch unsuitable for the microscope. Immediate mounting 
of the material in a preservative fluid will in part answer. But 
the tendency of the permanganate is to dissolve all organisms, 
whether animal or vegetable, whereas the catch, by the dry meth- 
od, remains unaltered; hence, the best microscopic work can 
be done on the specimens thus caught. 

“Then came the need of material for comparison. Hence the 
necessity of mountings of the outer air-dust, and fibers of linen, 
cotton and wool that have been worn, and even exfoliata of the 
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that enter into the domestic use, etc. Very much of this work, 
when done the best, proceeds by comparison from the known to 
the unknown. 

“ Now as to the results obtained. These have exceeded my ex- 
pectations. The carbon dioxide is abundant, I think the worse, 
where stoves are used, the difference being, I think, in favor of 
the furnace-heated air. In stove-heated air there is a double 
draft upon the oxygen—the consumption by fuel and by the 
lungs. I am unable, with the appliances at my command, to 
formulate upon my specimens these chemical activities in figures. 
It is easy, however, to see that, given a percentage of oxygen con- 
sumed when breathing pure air,an important factor is intro- 
duced, when it is actually breathing air already in part elimi- 
nated of its oxygen. In this way we cannot say that so much 
carbon dioxide was generated from so much original air. With 
such data the power for injury is greatly intensified. 

“It would be somewhat startling to get at the actual weight of 
this impurity in a cubic foot of air, and thus approximate the 
possible amount taken by a child in the school hours of one day. 
The potency for evil, however, should, in my opinion, be charged 
more upon the smaller particles or organisms than on the 
larger. 

** But, on the evidence of the microscope, who or what are these 

loathsome intruders? Their name is legion for number, and they 
are of great variety. IfI should make a picture of the impuri- 
ties in the out-of-door air in winter, I would get mainly mineral 
dust, such as the air in movement laps up from the road, with 
some vegetable dust, in like manner derived from the woods and 
fields. All this, however, is generally innocuous. It is expelled 
from the respiratory system by the ciliated epithelia. Such a 
drawing I would compare with this, representing a very small 
part of the catch in one schoolroom. I could then say, * Look 
‘onthis picture and on that—Hyperion toa satyr.’ Here are par- 
ticles of wood, the abrasion of the floor by restless feet. Here, 
too, is the mineral dirt from the rasping, or, if you will, the clean- 
ing of dirty shoes. Here, too, are fibers—a few of linen, but” 
quantities of cotton and not afew of wool. These are the fric- 
tion or wear actually in process of the children’s clothing. Curi- 
ously associated with the wear of cotton fabrics, starch grains are 
quite abundant. Here, then, is ocular evidence of the ease in 
‘which the child may be the carrier from home of communicants 
of morbific tendency. Take the starch-grains as one item among 
the innumerable. I was astonished at this frequency. But, ifa 
starch-grain can sail so easily in quiet air, what is to hinder the 
morbific microbe in its insidious wandering, for, in comparison 
in size, the bacterium is to our starch-grain as a pistol-shot is to a 
cannon ball? 

“ But our story is rot a quarter told. In great numbers here are 
the excreta of expectorated and coughed epithelia from the 
mouth and respiratory passages. Here, too, with fragments of 
hair, are dandruff scales and skin-scurf, with what is known as 
pavement epithelia. Noris there wanting even the white, semi- 
corneous scales of exanthematous cuticle, with occasionally a 
little scale containing at its center a bright crimson spot. The 
child, to allay the itching, has scratched so deeply as to reach 
a capillary. But, tho telling what the eye has seen, let us 
halt, lest the narrative, tho interesting, react from its un- 
pleasantness. 

“It surely must be that inured to these conditions the child to 
some extent becomes an immune. But it must also be certain 
that with so much evil seed implanted there are inevitable con- 
sequences, evil fruit in a painful manhood or womanhood. How 
plainly appears the distressing fact that the cleanly child must 
inhale the exfoliata of the unclean and even diseased. 

“TI was a little perplexed by an unexpected difference in the 
result of the testing of two adjoining rooms in a graded school. 
One contained eighty little tots in their second year’s schooling. 
The other had about fifty-five, but these were about three years 
in advance of the others. In size and situation the two rooms 
were alike. Except as to the carbon dioxiae, the room of the 
tots showed much the purer air. That of the advanced room 
contained a decidedly larger amount of impurity, such as 
exfoliata, dandruff, scurf and waste of clothing. It occurred to 
me that an advance of three years in age warranted more 
animal spirit, more activity, more lung-work. Then came 
in the consideration of very recent physiological research or the 
varying make-up of tissue at different ages. 

** Some work on the external air gave mesome facility. But the 
air in an unventilated schoolroom presents a problem of a more 
complex nature. Altho microscopic fungi were found, I made no 
special hunt for microbes. These disease germs must and will be 
disseminated by the subject of its special malady. 

“ But all this apart, have I not shown how fearfully the hygiene 
of the air is overlooked and violated, and how imminent and dis- 
astrous are the possibilities of contagion, should the germs get 
sown upon a soil made fertile by long morbific saturation 








Science. 


WHILE grasshoppers (katydids) and locusts, as every- 
body knows, make a stridulating noise, few are aware that 
certain butterflies also produce a stridulating sound while 
flying. Ata late meeting of the Zoological Society, of 
London, Mr. Hampson attributed the clicking sound, de- 
scribed by Darwin as produced by various species of the 
South American Ageronia, to the presence of a pair of 
strong, horny hooks on the thorax, which play in a pair 
of curved hooks with spatulate ends attached to the in- 
ner margin of the fore-wing close to the base, and sur- 
rounded by a membranous sac, which acts as a sounding 
board. An account was given of a similar sound produced 
by the males of a Burmese moth of the family Agristide, 
and of a buzzing sound in an allied Australian form, both 
of which have a patch of ribbed hyaline membrane behind 
the costa of the fore-wing. The sound was attributed to 
the friction of spines, attached in the former to the first 
pair of legs, in the latter, to the second pair, on the ribbed 
membrane. In the noctuid genus, Patula, the costal half 
of the hind-wing is modified to form a large scent-gland, 
and in consequence the venation has been modified. The 
still greater distortion of the ‘‘ veins” in the allied genus, 
Argida, was attributed by the author to its once having 
possessed a similar scent-gland, now become rudimentary 
by disuse. 





....In 1888 Gersten first combated the prevailing notion 
that dew falls. According to him the moisture rises from 
the ground and condenses on the cooler leaves. This is 
now generally accepted as the natural process in the for- 
mation of dew. Wollny, of Munich, has recently gone 
over the subject, fully confirming Gersten’s propositior. 





one place than another, tho the moisture in the atmosphere 
is just the same in both cases, the differences in the moist- 
ure in the different places made the difference. Hence, 
there is always heavier dew in low meadows than in higher 
ground. This would not be the case, he thinks, if the at- 
mosphere furnished the moisture, and dropped the dew. 
The earth loses little heat in summer, during the fall it 
cools, and it is at this season that dews are frequent. 
Wollny’s final deductions are that the presence of dew on 
plants is owing to the action of the moisture drawn up by 
means of the roots into the upper part of the plants, com- 
bined with the action of the moisture rising directly from 
the earth itself. 

. 
..--It was for a long time believed that variation in 
plants was the special property of the seed, that only 
through seed could varieties occur. Of late years observa- 
tion has shown that there is great, possibly quite as 
much variation in the plants themselves, wholly aside 
from seeds. Many of the most popular roses and other 
flowers popular with florists have been obtained by bud- 
variation, and not through seeds. One of the most remark- 
able facts yet noted has been recorded by Mr. G. J. Lowe, a 
well-known writer on ferns. Ferns have no seeds, properly 
so-called. Their spores are little more than buds, yet ferns 
have been found to be among the most variable of plants. 
Some ferns produce bulblets, just as the garlic, some lilies 
and many other plants do. Mr. Lowe planted two of these 
bulblets, which grew side by side in the axil of a portion of 
a frond, and two distinct forms appeared. Aside from the 
interesting fact that bulblets of ferns can thus produce 
differing forms, the fact is referred to by those interested 
in the study of development. Environment must have 
borne equally on both buds, but yet they differed. 


....-Galton observed that in the bright starlight of an 
African night zebras are practically invisible even at a 
short distance, tho their peculiar striped appearance is of 
decided protective value in the daytime. Mr. Schénland 
writes to Nature from South Africa that, in arecent zebra 
hunt, several members of his party commented on the diffi- 
culty of seeing zebras even at moderate distances altho 
there was nothing to hide them, ‘‘ the black and white 
stripes blending so completely that the animals assume by 
day a dull brown appearance quite in harmony with the 
general color of the locality in which they are found.” A 
hunter saw a wounded zebra which he mistook for a 
big baboon, writing: ‘It galloped like a baboon 
from me, and I could only see that the color was grayish- 
brown.” When the zebra stops, its stripes are, of course, 
easily seen ; but when galloping the stripes blend, and the 
animal looks as if dull brown. 


.... The singular genus Yucca—a family of plants which 
seems to have had an insect—Pronuba—especially assigned 
to it, and without which it rarely produces a seed, is becom- 
ing a matter of general study, and all aid in this line is 
weleome. Ina recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT, in the 
Book Column, was noticed an admirable book, by Riley 
and Trelease, on these plants. Professor Trelease has now 
issued a supplement to that work, giving full illustrations 
of the various species, with their bibliography. 


...As the season for sea-serpents is upon us,it may interest 
our readers to learn that Dr. Oudemans, a Dutch natural- 
ist of repute, and director of the Zoological Gardens at the 
Hague, who has for some years made the subject of the lit- 
erature of this creature a special one, is to issue a book un- 
der the title: ‘‘ The Great Sea-Serpent. An Historical 
and Critical Treatise, with the Reports of 166 Appearances, 
the Suppositions and Suggestions of Scientific and Non- 
scientific Persons, and the Author’s Conclusions.’’ it will 
contain eighty-two illustrations. 


....A writer in Nature states that the limpet, deprived 
of its shell, pulls in the air 1,984 timesits own weight, 
and about double when immersed in water. Fasting fleas 
on an average pull 1,493 times their own dead weight. He 
adds that the pulling power of the cockleshell, Venus 
verncosa, of the Mediterranean, when deprived of its shell, 
is 2,071 times the weight of its own body. The force re- 
quired to open an oyster appears to be 1,319.5 times the 
weight of the shell-less oyster. 


....A French observer, Phisalix, has communicated to 
the French Academy the results of his studies on the 
hereditary transmission of acquired characters by the 
disease germ of carbuncle (Bacillus anthracis). 








School and College. 


THE statement in THE INDEPENDENT regarding Beth- 
any College has called out the information that the other 
two colleges and three academies of the Swedish- Lutherans 
are also thoroughly American in their faculty and method 
of education. These are Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Ill.; Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn.; Luther 
Academy, Wahoo, Neb.; Polk Academy, Moorhead, Minn.; 
Augustina Academy, Minneapolis, Minn. A large pro- 
portion of the graduates have, as resident students, entered 
post-graduate courses of American universities. Of the 
100 students graduated from Augustana College within ten 
years, three have received the degree of Ph.D. from Yale, 
three others were last year pursuing regular courses for 
the same course, anda number more are waiting only to 
earn the requisite means in order to do the same. No peo- 
ple are showing themselves more patriotic to their adopted 
country than are the Swedes. From the three small con- 
gregations composed of poor immigrants recently arrived, 
they have grown until they now have three hospitals, 
seven orphanages, and seven institutions of learning, three 
of them colleges of high grade. So far as their means per- 
mit they admit all whatever their denomination or nation- 
ality. In Augustana College candidates for the degree of 
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study it, enjoy a course as full and thorough as that for 
those pursuing Swedish. The same is true of the scientific 
course. So long as Swedish immigration continues to any 
great extent the communities feel it their duty to educate 
ministers who can instruct them in the language in which 
they most easily receive religious convictions. But ina 
few years it is probable that in these same colonies Swed- 
ish, if studied at all, will rank only with other modern 
languages in the course of study. ’ 


....Penn College, Iowa, closed its most successful year, 
this summer, graduating the eighteenth class. The gradu- 
ating exercises of its eighteenth class, of twelve members, 
were held in the college chapel which, it is said, is now the 
finest in the Mississippi Valley. Consul-General S. H. M. 
Byers, St. Gall, Switzerland, has placed in it his excellent 
collection of paintings, secured during sixteen years’ 
foreign residence, rendering it a fine art gallery. While in 
Europe he will make a collection of copies by the best 
masters, specially for the college. The past year 294 stu- 
dents were enrolled in all the departments, almost double 
the numbers two years ago. The college curriculum con- 
sists of three complete courses—the classical, the scientific, 
and the philosophic. About half the regular college stu- 
dents choose the classical course which offers four years in 
Greek and requires three years. The Biblical Department, 
introduced last year, attracts muchattention. It contains 
an English course, an undergraduate course, which is a 
modification of the classical course and a graduate course. 
The departments of oratory, music and painting have re- 
cently been introduced. Penn College is the only régular 
Friends’ College west of the Mississippi. Probably no 
other college has more influence upon the Society of 
Friends, which is a rapidly growing body in the West. 





.- The annual circular of Brown University states that 
Irving J. Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D., who has been elected to 
the chair of Greek History and Literature, vacated by the 
resignation of Prof. A. Harkness, will pot at once com- 
mence his duties, which for a time will be performed by 
Dr. Thomas Chase, for several years President of Haver- 
ford College, with Prof. H. T. Hildreth as a-sistant. James 
Seth, A.M., has been elected associate professor of natural 
theology on the Elton foundation, established by Prof. 

‘Romeo Elton. Prof. Alonzo William has returned from 
Germany, and will give instruction in the German lan- 
guages and literature. Prof. William C. Poland also, who 
has been director in the American School of Languages at 
Athens, Greece, will be professor of the history of art and 
curator of the Museum of Classical Archeology. A new 
course has been established by President Andrew, “ con- 
versation in casuistry,’’ which cannot fail to be stimulating 
and instructive. 


.. The Prussian educational budget for 1892-93 has been 
compelled to make large extra appropriations to the uni- 
versities. The most of the universities have large regular 
revenues, and, accordingly, it.is not surprising that the 
total expenses per capitaare large. In Géttingen it. is 1,350 
marks per annum ; in Kiénigsberg it is 1,322; in Kiel, 1,260, 
and elsewhere in proportion. But the official budget has 
granted this year to Kinigsberg 804,803 marks, or an aver- 
age of 1,122 marks for each student’; while for Berlin, which 
receives 2,101,000 marks, and has 4,611 students, the grant 
is only 456 marks per student from the State funds. In 
Kiel the State grant is 948 marks per student ; in Gittin- 
gen it is 472; the lowest is Greifswald, namely, 346 marks. 


..Syracuse University will open September 19th. 
Several thousand dollars have been expended on Crouse 
College in repairs and improvements, and material addi- 
tions have been made tothe scientific apparatus. Prof. 
Wm. G. Ward has been elected to the chair of English and 
Elocution, and Gordon A. Wright, B. E., B.Arch., will be 
instructor in Architecture. The music department is 
strengthened by the addition of William Baerwald in 
Theory and Harmony, and Miss Crane in vocal work. 


....-At Wheaton College last year every member of the 
four college classes was a professing Christian, and of the 
four young men‘in the graduating class, three are intend- 
ing to enter the ministry. In the preparatory classes, 
a'so, a large majority are members of the Church. 








Charities. 





..Ex-President Hayes will probably preside at the 
sessions of the International Congress of Charities, Correc- 
tion, and Philanthropy, which will form part of the Moral 
and Social Reform Department of the World’s Congress, 
The sectionai organization will be as follows : 

1. A section on the prevention and relief of pauperism. 

2. A section on the care of neglected, abandoned and de- 
pendent children. 

3. A section on the care and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents of both sexes. 

4, A section on the hospital care of the sick, the training 
of nurses, dispensary work and first aid to the injured. 

5. A section on the commitment, detention, care and 
treatment of the insane. 

6. A section on the custodial care and the training and 
development of idiots and feeble-minded children. 

7. Asection ou the prevention and repression of crime 
and the punishment and reformation of criminals. 

8. A section on the organization and affiliation of chari- 
ties in cities, iowns and villages. 

9. A section on the introduction of sociology as a special 
topic of investigation and siete nd into the curriculum of 
institutions of learning. 

.. The school-ship “‘St. Saat: ”? which lies when in port 
at the foot of Thirty-first Street, East River, is as true a 
charity as it is an educational institution. Any boy of fair 
physical build, of good character, and whose father is a 
citizen of New York City, may be admitted. For lodging 
and tuition no charge is made, and $30 pays for the entire 
outfit of uniforms, etc. The annual cruise in foreign 
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: waters is held in summer, and is of itself a liberal educa- 

tion. Over 1,500 boys have been connected with the school- 
ship in the sixteen years of its service, and the good done 
‘by its steady discipline in a formative years of life can- 
not be overestimated. 


--..There are too many charitable institutions, just as 
there are too many injudicious but charitably disposed 
‘persons. If there were one thorough-going, discriminative 
institution where there are now two haphazard ones, the 
country would be better off. But that one institution 
would have to represent continuity of endeavor. ‘Even if 
our churches take a summer vacation, that is no reason 
why charities should. For, “ the poor ye have always with 
ye.” 


....Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, of London, the art-critic and 
author of “ Logic,” ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’ “‘ History of 
Esthetics,” etc., who has been lecturing before the 
Plymouth (Mass.) School of Applied Ethics has also spoken 
on the Charity. work in his Chelsea district at home. The 
address is full of interest to people on both sides of the 
Atlantic and will undoubtedly be printed. 


.-The object of all charity organization is to induce 
working charities. to concerted and equable action. 
There has been everywhere a lack of the ‘in .union there 
is strength” element, and, as well,a redundance of en- 
deavor in one place only to be followed by a shrinkage of 
charity in another. 








Personals. 


’ THE following graphic statement from-an eye-witness 
will interest the many friends of the late Mr. Field : 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON “ TIMES” : 


“* Sir:—Only those who were on board the ‘Great Eastern’ on 
August 2d, 1865, can have any idea of the ‘ shock’ which the sud- 
den breaking of the Atlantic cable that day gave to those who 
were interested in the great undertaking that.so far had pro- 
gressed without impediment. Captain (now Sir) James Anderson, 
Mr. Thompson (now Lord Kelwin), Mr. Varley, and the staff of 
electricians, the directors and their friends, all on board the great 
ship in fact, were so elated by success and so confident of the ac- 
complishment of the work that the sudden cessation of the strain 
on the indicator and the cry that followed: ‘ The cable is gone!’ 
produced an effect not short of consternation on every one save 
‘one man—Cyrus Field. He rushed upon deck when the fatal an- 
nouncement reached his ears in the saloon,made his way 
through the silent, desparing group astern who were gazing into 
the sea, in which, thousands of fathoms deep, their hopes were 
buried, satisfied himself that the cable was broken beyond reme- 
dy, and then, calmly surveying his associates, without a trace of 
agitation on his face, said: ‘Well, it’sso. I must go down and 
prepare a new prospectus immediately. This thing is to bedone,’ 
and stalked quietly back to his cabin, where he set to work t 
write out the proposal for a new cable ere the end of the other had 
well settled down in the Atlantic. You have only done simple 
justice to the energy and commercial courage of Cyrus Field in 
your leading article of July 14th; I relate what I saw and heard 
on the occasion to which you referred. 

* Your obedient servant, 





W. H.R.” 


.. Governor McCreary, who is one of the appointees to 
the International Monetary Conference, presided for four 
years over the popular house of his State Legislature, and 
four years more he was Governor of Kentucky. When in 
Congress, still later, he was often called upon by Mr. Car- 
lisle to preside over the House of Representatives, and 
was never known to lose command of that turbulent body. 
As apresiding officer, he is held by many to rank with 
Blaine, Randall and Reed, tho less demonstrative than any 
of them. 


... **Iam a landlord,” said Sir Wilfrid Lawson, “and I 
don’t know what goodIam.” Sir Wilfrid isa landlord, 
not one of the landlords he and his Local Option Friends 
meant to sweep off the boards, but a landlord with a rent 
roll of fifteen thousand a year derived from estates in Cum- 
berland and Durham. 


... Dr. Blyden, who is likely to succeed the present Pres- 
ident of Liberia, Dr.’ Cheeseman, is a grand example of 
physical and mental worth. Hehas risen to the position 
of Liberian Minister at the Court of St. James, Yet both 
Dr. Blyden and his wife were slaves in childhood. 


.... Vassili Verestchagin, the celebrated Russian painter, 
has settled himself in Moscow, where he intends to reside 
permanently. 


.-Mr. Newman Manning, who has just been licensed to 
preach in the Baptist Communion, is a nephew of the late 


cardinal. 
Music. 


BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON. 











THE usual September summary of matters at home and 
abroad since summer began is necessarily the gleaning of 
small things from a wide field—things not necessarily of 
unimportance, but apt to be lacking in the quality that 
makes them incidents. For people who make or hear 
music throughout the cooler months, it is not advisable 
nor customary to make or hear it during months usually 
hot over pretty much all of the territory where the art 
flourishes, and this year extraordinarily hot. Such persons 
need a vacation; and more and more they are prudent 
enough to make it and to take it, less that indefatigable 
group who resolutely seek hermitages to compose or visit 
those.cities of Europe where the musical interregnum is 
nominal or short. - 

At home, oxcurred in Cleveland, early in July, the fif- 
teenth annual session of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, the valuable and increasingly influential 
society for the protection and advancement of sound 
instruction. An interesting incident at it was the election 








of Mr.E. M. Bonman, of this city, as President, and of Mr. 
Louis Lombard, of the Utica Conservatory, as Chairman, 
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for the session of 1894. The New York Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation heid its annual convention in the city of Syra- 
cuse at theclose.of June. As important national matter, 
‘ the arrangements of the Committee in charge of the mu- 
sical exercises and attractions of next summer’s Columbian 
Exposition, in course of several conferences, adjusted a 
considerable part of the scope of that department of the 
: Fair, and have been in active correspondence with Ameri- 
can and foreign musicians as to guests and details. 

In this city the summer musical season—for such a term 
nowadays must be definitely recognized—has not been in- 

_teresting from the entertainment standpoint. The aboli- 
tion of the favorite and admirably high-class concerts of 
Anton Seidl and his orchestra at Brighton added to the 
‘doubtfulness of the June outset; and as time passed it 
did not become significantly confirmed. Mr. Adolph Neun- 
‘dorff began a series of summer-night concerts in the Lenox 
Lyceum, sdon discontinued. Mr. Patrick Gilmore’s notable 
brass band and their week of occupancy of the Madison 
Square Garden, tho excellent of the kind, are scarcely in 
consideration; and altho Mr. Walter Damrosch, with his 
orchestra, have been successors upon quite a different plane 
of concert purveyance, with those attractive programs 
that Mr. Damrosch is skillful in arranging, it is quite 
evident that the energetic young conductor of the Sym- 
phony Society’s band and his charge are out of place and of 
‘effective usefulness in the large garden. Light opera has 
/been confined to such familiar and valueless pastimes as 
.Geneés’ weak operetta, “‘The Vice Admiral,’ produced at 
the Casino for a summer run; as another novelty, ‘“‘ King 
Kaliko,” which .proved to-be inexplicably drivel ; and to 
some other creations or distortions of respectable art, cal)- 
‘ing for nothing so much as forgetfulness. 1n Boston, how- 
‘ever, was brought out early in t .e summer and still runs 
with a success as notable as deserved, ‘* Puritania; or, the 
‘Earl and the Maid of Salem,” an operetta in two acts, the 
text by Mr. C. M.S. McClellan, the score by Mr. Edgar 
S. Kelley—a work of uncommon taste, spirit and 
charm which augurs agreeably for what the American li- 
brettist and composer are beginning to effect for their own 
credit and for our national good name in music’s lighter 
vein. An operetta, ‘* Mahana,’’ by Christian Bach, of this 
city, was successfully brought out in June, for a brief trial 
hearing. In Philadelphia once more has continued all 
summer a season of grand and comic opera, with signal 
success, directed by Mr. Gustav Hinrichs; a particular 
event in it being the first American hearing of Mascagni’s 
new opera, “‘ Friend Fritz,” acceptably put before the pub- 
lic. The notable European trip ofa large repr+sentation 
of the membership of the famous Arion Society, of this 
city—undoubtedly offering one of the very finest male 
choirs in the world—under the direction of Mr. Frank van 
der Stucxen, the Society’s conductor, has been attended 
with great success, and reflected no small honor on the 
organization, throughout Germany and Austria, including 
the Viennese Musical and Dramatic Exposition. An an- 
nouncement possessing a local interest was confirmed in 
midsummer—the definite and sudden abandonment of 
the Casino on Broadway as an opera hou e, or rather 
operetta house, and its conversion (to be effected soon) into 
merely a “‘ music hall’’ of the London order. As the policy 
of the Casino, with the exception of one earnest but ill- 
directed effort made last season toward legitimate service 
to art, has been almost exclusively a trifling, vacillating, 
perverted and often mischievious one, during a great popu- 
larity through many years, its complete severance now 
from the sort of critical interest most to the credit of a 
house will be the less felt if not the less regretted: The 
musician will long sum up the story of the Casino as a 
painful it-might-have-been. A foreign pendant to the 
Casino’s failure was the end of the pretentious scheme for 
strengthening an English national opera with the aid of the 
superb new edifice erected by Mr. Doyley Carte—that 
building also lapsing lately to other and quite ordinary 
service. 

Turning to European affairs, the Vienna Musical and 
Dramatic Exhibition, still in progress, an extraordinarily 
interesting and elaborate scheme, has drawn great numbers 
of musical people, especially to a city hardly suited for 
summer resorting, but always dear to them. The Exhibi- 
tion in its departments of musical history, memorials and 
mechanics, in its chronological presentation of the whole 
story of the art in all its branches—in its autographs and 
souvenirs of priceless value, its complete show of operatic 
stage art, and of its technical perfection—was projected 
and carried out with enthusiastic and great labor. 
Somewhat curiously, it has not yet shown signs of proving 
a financial success, in spite of its undeniable interest 
and novelty. Bayreuth, and its Wagner Festival of 
1892, has not disagreed with the predictions made 
concerning it last. spring, in many circumspect jour- 
nals; American and European. The Festival, as appears 
from the best critical reports of it, once more has differed 
significantly and painfully with the Wagnarian standard 
so unmistakably established there. The dead reformer- 
composer’s foes have been those of his own household. 
Financially and popularly it was this year undoubtedly 
another success. Artistically it seems again to have left so 
much to be desired, and to have offered so much inadequate 
vocal and dramatic talent that it was as little representa- 
tive of what should be an aggregate of German artistic 
talent of the first rank. The omission of any Festival in 
1894 is formally announced, and can hardly mean anything 
but a highly judicious step. Among minor events of pleas. 
urable interest have been the celebration at Cologne of 
the centenary of that city’s famous Maennergesang Verein; 
the twenty-fifth anniversary at Bucharest of its Philhar- 
monic Society; at Liege the exercises commemorating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Grétry; 
and the elaborate musical festivities at Pesaro in honor of 
the centenary of the birth of Rossini, its ‘Swan.’’ In 
London an altogether extraordinary success, artistic, 
popular and financial, attended the expected season of Ger- 











man opera, and especially of Wagnerian music-drama, 
arranged with a guaranty fund under the Harris manage- 
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ment, places being bought at a premium night by night, 
for several weeks. The sale of the historic old Her Majesty’s 
Theater in the same city, vccurring for the purpose of de 
stroying that venerable old opera house, so rich in associa. 
tions, and of anew building on its site is deserving of 
notice. Itis worth while to remark on those further and 
enthusiastic tokens of public interest in the symphonic 
composer, Anton Bruckner, of Vienna, whose career of 
long public unappreciation, similar to Wagner’s, seems 
likely soon to become a parallel thereto in a recognition, 
late in his life, absolutely compelled by the man’s individu- 
ality and the colossal individuality of orchestral writings, 
found more impressive than intelligible even in our own 
city. 

The composer, like the schoolmaster, is apt to be found 
abroad after June; but the American composer this year is 
reported as having been unwontedly devoted to his work, 
one novel incentive being the competition open to Ameri- 
can symphonic and operatic writers arranged by the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music of this city. For the results 
of this, some weeks of waiting are necessary, and it will be 
better to abide their course than quote rumors at this date 
of what this or that competitor has in portfolio. In Europe 
symphony has not been graced with any additions yet espe- 
cially spoken of or heard, that appear to be important. In 
opera there has been an activity naturally rather more 
discernible. Of ‘‘ Herrat,” on an Amelungen  sub- 
ject, composed by Felix Draeseke, and brought out 
at Dresden, many enthusiastic things have been said. In 
the same city Meyer-Helmund’s ‘“‘ Liebeskampf ”’ was pro- 
duced without winning much critical compliment. At 
Copenhagen, the “Hexen,” by August Enna, the Scandi- 
navian composer, was heard for the first time at the recent 
royal tes ivities and highly approved. ‘ Enguerrande” at 
the Paris Opéra Comique was a failure. The Wagnerian 
interest in France has been again shown significantly 
by the great enthusiasm with which, during the summer, 
‘ Tannhiuser” was received at Lyons, and ‘* Lohengrin ” 
at Tours. The latter opera excited a similar furore of ap- 
proval recently at Seville. It is stated that Verdi has 
not only finished his new work, ‘“ Falstaff,” but 
negotiated its production at Rome; that Tschaikow- 
sky has composed for Hamburg a new work “TIolan- 
the’’—on the story of the graceful poem-play of * King 
René’s Daughter’’; and that Eugene d’Albert finished a 
grand opera, “The Ruby.” Mascagni has completed his 
“Les Rantzau.”’ At the Opéra Comique in Paris the re- 
vival of Berlioz’s once despis-d ‘‘The Trojans at Cer- 
thage”’ was brought about with kindly criticaland public 
interest. In London, Isidore de Lara’s ‘“‘ Light of Asia” 
was a novelty of moderate interest before the Italian sea- 
son closed. To a short tragic opera ‘‘I Pagliacci,’ com- 
posed by a young Italian writer, Riccardo Leoncavallo, a 
good deal of recent notice has been given abroad, its quali- 
ties apparently suggesting and advancing upon those that 
have made Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ successful 
in so cosmopolitan a fashion. 

A new symphony by Klughardt, in C major, is specially 
referred to by German critics; a new cantata on a 
large scale by Heinrich Hoffmann, ‘ Prometheus,” is 
mentioned; “The Ocean,’”? a symphonic work by the 
Brussels composer, Paul Gilson. given there with 
great approval; anew oratorio, “Job,” by Dr. Hubert 
Parry, composed for some one of next season’s pro- 
vincial festivals in Eagland, and another by him, ‘“ The 
Lotos Eaters’’; and either completed or nearly so, also, 
the following operatic scores : ‘* Biricchino,’’ by Magnone ; 
“The Black Mountain,” by Miss Augusta Holmés for the 
Paris opéra; an untitled comic work by Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan; ‘‘ Wolfenbrant,” by Alfred Zamara; ‘ Princess 
Ninetta,” by Johann Strauss; “‘ La Jacquerie,” left un- 
finished by the late Edward Lalo, completed by Edward 
Coquard, and the late Ernest Guirand’s “ Brunnhilde,”’ 
which Camille Saint-Saéns is finishing. Alberto Fran- 
chetti has finished and begun rehearsing his ‘‘ Colombo,” 
commanded for the Columbian Centenary recognition at 
Genoa. 

Necrology has, as usual, a considerable interest to the 
musician after the lapse of its chronicle for even a few 
months. It includes at this time Ferdinand Poise, com- 
poser, of Paris; Anthony Aulignier, organist and com- 
poser, Paris; Anthony Wallerstein, at onetime a notable 
dance-music writer ; Friedrich Wilhelm Langhans, the dis- 
tinguished German musical litterateur, composer and in- 
structor ; Alphonse le Duc, the Parisian music-publisher 
and the owner of the French rights in, particularly, Verdi’s 
“ Aida’’; Mrs. Rossi Caccia, long ago a most-admired and 
brilliant singer; Heinrich Bruckner, the distinguished 
scenic artist of Coburg, who prepared the superb Wagnerian 
scenery at Bayreuth and elsewhere; Greve, the Hamburg 
baritone; Fernand Strauss, composer, formerly of Paris ; 
John Allen, at one time influential! in California and West- 

ern musical matters; J. H. Russell, the famous London 
comic vocalist ; Willard Oscar Carpenter, critical writer 
on music, of Troy, N. Y.; Prof. Gustav Scharfe, of the 
Dresden Conservatory; Pierre Tharaud-Mainvielle, for- 
merly prominent among Parisian violinists; HermanRiedel, 
a German organist of note at Neustadt-on-Odor ; Gastano 
Palloni, professor and accomplished composer of chamber- 
music at Rome; Rafaello Cascano, one of the most valuable 
of Italy’s teachers, and a choral conductor.of high merit, 
deceased at Venice ; at Milan the senior Faccio, following 
thus soon his eminent son Francisco ; Agostini Gambara, a 


violinist of Russian repute for many years of his career ; 
Frank Vetto (Welter), well known among American oper- 
atic singers; Gustav Hirsch, the Scandinavian violinist; 
Miss Anna ‘Hampton Brewster, the author of several 
superior novels with music and musicians as an essential 
png remy and Mme. Zelia Trebelli, the distinguished con- 

alto. 

The retirement of Dr. Otto Gunther from his long work 
at the head of the Leipsig Gewandhaus Concerts has 
occurred. 

An at best partial retros 
given. 





t of many weeks is thus 
The announcemets of the greater musical occur- 


rences for the season of 1892-98 are already liberally current 
‘and well.can be atforded immediately their usual 


space 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE conference between Grand Master Sweeney, of 
the Switchmen’s Union, with the heads of other railway 
organizations, resulted in a refusal to order a general sym- 
pathetic strike. Not all were present, and those that were 
felt that they could not order a strike, as they had no 
grievance. Mr. Sweeney felt that it was folly for the 
switchmen to continue alone, and accordingly, on August 
24th, the strike was declared off, and the men urged to re- 
turn to their places as much as possible. There was a good 
deal of bitter feeling among the strikers, some claiming 
that Mr. Sweeney had not ordered the strike in the begin- 
ning, it having been decided upon by the local unions, and | 
had uo right on his own responsibility to declare it off. Su 
high did the feeling run that some of the men attacked 
him and wounded him severely. A number of the strikers 
applied for their old places, and a good proportion of them 
were received back by the railroads. Attacks by union on 
non-union men were continued in a somewhat desultory 
way during the week, and there was considerable talk 
among the more turbulent of renewing the strike. In 
general, however, matters were more peaceable, and the 
militia were ordered to return, local companies being relied 
on to keep the peace. TheState Board of Arbitrators has 
been collecting evidence in regard to the strike, and Gov- 
ernor Flower has offered a reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of any who are guilty of violence or of the destruc- 
tion of railway property. In Pittsburg a number of em- 
ployés in one of the Carnegie mills began a sympathetic 
strike. At Homestead the situation has not materially 
changed. 


....The advance of the cholera has aroused not a little 
apprehension on this side of the Atlantic. Up to August 
25th it was supposed that the genuine cholera had been 
restricted to Eastern Europe. Then, however, it was 
acknowledged by the physicians that it had appeared in 
Hamburg, Antwerp and Havre. Immediately the authori- 
ties in England and this country took decisive steps to 
arrest it. Some steamers from the infected ports were not 
allowed to land, but were sent back to sea. Steamers 
arriving in New York were subjected to the strictest ex- 
amination, and were carefully fumigated ana disinfected. 
Two persons who succeeded in landing in England in ap- 
parent health were taken with the disease in London and 
died. The Hamburg steamers have discontinued their 
Hamburg service, stopping at Southampton. In this 
country as yet there have been no cases reported. In New 
York every effort is being made to put the city in the best 
sanitary condition, so that, should cases appear, the disease 
may not spread. In Chicago and other cities similar steps 
are being taken in view of the fact that the conditions in 
Canada are more favorable to the spread of the disease. In 
Russia there seems to be little or no diminution. Seven 
cases have been reported in Constantinople, but there 
seems to be no serious outbreak there as yet. 


.... While the American steamer “*Caracas”’ was in the port 
of Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, six men, connected with the 
defeated party,went on board to take passage out of the 
country. General Urdaneto, in command at that place, 
went on board and demanded their surrender. The cap- 
tain, supported by the American Consul, refused, but the 
General with his soldiers made a search of vhe vessel, 
found the men, and carried them off. On the steamer’s ar- 
rival at La Guayra, a report was made to the United States 
Minister at Caraca3, who made complaint to the Venezue 
lean Government. General Urdaneto has been summoned 
to the capital. 


FOREIGN. 


...-Mr. Gladstone’s re-election in Midlothian was not op- 
posed, so that it wasa mere formality. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt was also re-elected in Derby, by an increased ma- 
jority. John Morley was re-elected in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
There had been a determined effort to defeat him, but he 
increased his vote from 10,905 to 12,983, winning by a 
majority of 1,739. The story that the Queen had objected 
to Mr. Labouchere being in the Cabinet has been set at rest 
by Mr. Gladstone’s assuming the whole responsibility. In 
a published letter he says that while recognizing to the 
full Mr. Labouchere’s services, there were reasons that 
made it impracticable for him to invite him into the Cabi- 
net. Mr. Labouchere replies that he has never thought of 
seeking office. 

....In response to questions in the Hawaiian Legislature 
in regard to the report that the British Government had 
annexed Johnston and Kaluna Islands, it was said that the 
Hawaiiain Government had no knowledge of such an act, 
and that it was believed that when tne condition was clearly 
understood, the British Government would withdraw with- 


out necessitating a formal protest. With regard to the 
leasiug of Pearl Harbor to the United States, the Govern- 
ment said that there was no such thought. 


...-The discussion on the proposed Military bill has 
aroused considerable bitter feeling in Germany. The Lib- 
erals are preparing to oppose all military votes unless con- 


cessions are made by the Government, reducing the time 
of military service; and it is said that there is danger of a 
renewal of the crisis that attended the introduction of the 
Septennate bill, in 1887. 


....-The International Peace Congress opened at Berne 
August 22d and closed August 27th. Three hundred and 
eight delegates were present, representing nearly all the 
European nations and including a large number of Ameri- 
cans. One of the prominent addresses was by Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood. 

...-The Sultan of Morocco has given orders to his officers 
to raze every village belonging tothe Aughera tribe, and 


to exterminate the rebels, and has offered a reward for the 
heads of prisoners. There is considerable alarm at 





and attention. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON AT MALONE. 





THE citizens of Malone took advantage of President 
Harrison’s being at Loon Lake to give him a cordial invita- 
tion to their city. All, irrespective of party affiliations, 
joined in a cordial welcome to the President, who re- 
sponded with one of those felicitous addresses which have 
marked him so constantly as the leader of the whole nation 
and not of a mere party. As fully one thousand of the 
five thousand people who heard him wore the uniform of 
the Grand Army, it was natural that they should hold a 
prominent place in the President’s thought. We give the 
address in full: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen—Comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic: I very sincerely appreciate the friendly invitation ex- 
tended in your behalf which has given me thé privilege of stand- 
ing for a few moments among you, and of exchanging greeting 
as friends and as American citizens. The non-partisan assem- 
blages in which we gather to express a common interest in the 
institutions of civil government under which we live, a common 
respect for public authority and a common love for the flag, are 
full, Lam sure, not only of interest, but of benefit to all who par- 
ticipate in them. 
“We shall presently, in the political campaign which is open- 
ing, have our separations in opinion emphasized, and our separate 
assemblages to advocate those principles.. We are here to-day, 
however, as citizens, not as partisans, to give expression to those 
common interests which, fortunately for us as a nation, in every 
time of great exigency and stress, and in every time of danger to 
the flag, obliterate all party divisions and make us one people in 
its defense. [Applause.] Weare a favored nation in that great 
isolation which we enjoy. Weare free from the dangers of close 
contact with any of the great military powers of the world. Our 
neighbor on the north, in the Dominion of Canada, ne ther threat- 
ens us nor we. her. [Laughter and applause.] We desire for them 
the most abundant prosperity, the fullest development of which 
their resources are capable, and constant peace. 
“ But it must not be supposed that this separation which we 
enjoy from close contact with the great Powersthat are forever 
standing on the threatening edge of war has left us without 
duties and responsibilities. We have always in our diplomacy 
exercised the patience and reserve of strength and the conscious- 
nessof aright cause. I fancy that we are entering now as a peo- 
ple upona career when our external influence in commerce is to 
be larger than ever before. We have in large part completed our 
great works of internalimprovement. The forests have fallen 
before the axes of our pioneers, and the plow now turns the soi! 
of aJl that region which we once styled the Far Great West. We 
have accumulated prodigious wealth as a people, and I see no 
reason why the United States should not from this day forward 
step into a position of power and influence among the great com- 
mercial nations of the world such as she has never enjoyed. 
[Applause.1 
* From causes as to which we differ, we have come toa condition 
recognized by all. We have been deprived of our once proud 
participation in the ocean carrying trade of the world. I think 
we should now resume it. [Applause.] The wiseand timely inau- 
guration of anew Navy has demonstrated the capacity of our 
American ship yards to produce the best ships in the world. 
[Applause.] The Government having pioneered in this work of 
shipbuilding by the encouragement it has given to our construct- 
ors and our artisans, has paved the way now for building great 
ships of commerce. [Applause.] And I take great delight in the 
contemplation of the fact, which I believe is now assured, that be- 
fore another year has rolled around, one of the swiftest and best 
of allthe great lines of steamships that go out of the port of New 
York will bear the American flag at the fore [applause], and the 
tribute we have paid to foreign nations in the way of freight 
charges, I believe, will speedily, in a large measure be abrogated 
forever. 
* These great stores of agricultural products which we pour 
out from our granaries to feed the nations of Europe should, 
and, I believe, speedily will, be delivered at the port of Liverpool 
in American bottoms. [Applause.] We will avail ourselves of 
all these natural resources, of this vast capacity, inventive and 
constructive, which God has bestowed upon us, in the belief that 
it has been given tous primarily the’ here,in this land that so 
long waited the foundation of a free Republic, that Republic and 
its people might attain the highest development in wealth, intel- 
ligence and morality among the nations of the world. [Ap- 
planse.] 
** We have had agreat struggle within ourselves. I believe that 
we have seen the last serious outbreak against the supremacy of 
our Constitution that we shall ever see. [Applause.] The one 
cause that could divide our people, human slavery. has, under the 
favor of God, and by the Union Army, been abolished forever ; and 
Lincoln’s proclamation has now the assent of the South itself. 
[Applause.] The law and the Constitution, as the object of every 
American citizen’s veneration and his willing obedience, is the 
one faith and the only safety of our people. {Applause.] No 
cause can be advanced inthis country upon the lines of lawless- 
ness. [Applause.] Intelligeuce and morality among our people, 
the Church, the school and the home; these great rocks upon 
which our institutions and our safety rest, we will cherish and 
oy ag of the Grand Army of the Republic. sur- 
viving veterans of that gallant band that from these mountaius 
and valleys went out to defend the flag, I give you a comrade’s 

reeting ay. God bless you, every one! God forgive the 
feartlessness of that American, inthis bright day of prosperity 
and unity, who can begrudge to any one of you the just dues of 
your hard service. [Great cheering.] ‘ ; 

“ Let me thank you again for your most_cordial greeting, and 
offer my apology for having been betrayed by your kindly faces 
into a more extended speech than I had intended to make.” 
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POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....The great preachers have been the spiritual preachers, men 
who have ushered the soul into the very presence of God, mak- 
ing the thing unseen and eternal, luminous and real.—THge Rev. 
CHARLES H. CUTLER. 








...-If the religious culture of the masses is left to the Sunday 
newspapers, and the saloons, and kindred agencies of evil, can 
anything else be expected than that lawlessness, and violence,and 


wickedness will rapidly increase ?—Christian Observer. 


...-It is a suspicious thing for any one to parade as a special ex- 
cellency common uprightness. Why should ability to read and 
write be held up as great attainments? Lack of either should 
be noted as a fatal defect, even tor citizenship, to say nothing of 
holding otfice.—The Observer. 

....1f we push the Negro from us as a bid for organic 
union with the Church South, or in mortal fear lest a Negro bish- 


op should degrade our episcopacy, then are we walking in the 
amy, ate great Pope who in a past age secured empire for Rome 
by 


traying Jesus Christ.—JOoséPa PULLMAN, D.D. 
... If, at home and abroad, Christians would show a little of 
the zeal and adaptation of the salesman, or party worker can- 


vassing for votes, not to make proselytes to this or that sect, 
but true disciples of Christ, more real progress would be made in 
one year than is now accomplished in ten.—Christian Advocate. 
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CONVERTING INFIDELS. 


It is doubtful whether personal argument makes many 
converts in politics; it more often hardens convictions 
on both sides. It usually angers the contestants, and 
confirms them in their party belief. There arefew, com- 
paratively, who can talk with so just a sense of the value 
of the opposing reasons, in so cool a temper, and with so 
thorough an understanding of the men they seek to 
change as to secure favorable results. When passion is 
aroused in attack or defense logic commonly fails. 

Disputes on religious subjects are apt to end in the 
same way. Not many infidels or atheists are won by 
logical conflicts. Wherever you find them you find them 
ready for such conflicts; they rather court them. They 
are proud of their skill in conducting them ; they are 
quick to lead off and strike out at the slightest opportu- 
nity. The moment religion is mentioned they become 
like ‘‘ fretful porcupines,” anxious to begin the attack; 
and too often those who engage them in a logical 
passage-at-arms come off second best. On this one sub- 
ject they are keen and well furnished, and know how to 
find the weak places in an opponent’s argument. 

Infidels have in many cases been forced into this ag- 
gressive state by the attitude of Christian believers. 
The common idea of an infidel is that he is a kind of 
monster, either to be severely avoided, or directly at- 
tacked with whips of scorpions or bludgeons. How rare 
it is for a conversation to proceed in the presence of 
such a man withoutsome allusion to his class, as tho he 
belonged to a species of venomous reptiles. This kind 
of treatment is not designed to reclaim these religious 
outcasts ; it is designed rather to embitter their oppo- 
sition not only to all forms of religion but to all pro- 
fessors of religion. It prevents all personal approach; 
and personal approach is of the greatest importance in 
reaching the unbelieving or disbelieving heart. Itis by 
the spirit and life that the devoted Christian can most 

surely influence his infidel neighbor. 

A minister happened, in his summer vacation, to 
come into contact with an infidel family. He did not 
shun them, or show any consciousness of fear of leprous 
infection. He was his own natural self, associating with 
them freely in the various diversions of asummer boarding 
house, never intruding his opinions on religious subjects, 
or directly or indirectly attacking theirs. After an asso- 
ciation of two weeks, he found he had won their personal 
confidence, and when he held a service in a neighboring 




















church on Sunday, as many of them as could go at- 
tended and listened intently to his sermon, He had 
every reason to believe that he had made a deep impres- 
sion upon them, and yet he never had a word of argu 
ment with them. They first learned to know and re- 
spect him by personal contact, and out of his sim- 
ple, unostentatious religious life came an influence 
more potent than a whole volume of argument. 
Here was a minister, they said, who believed what he 
said and said only what he believed, who was broad- 
minded and large-hearted, a living epistle. They com- 
plained that others misunderstood and misrepresented 
them ; but they felt that they could freely trust him. 
What the end will be we cannot tell; but certainly a 
very favorable beginning has been made, and God's 
grace can accomplish wonders when it operates through 
obedient and intelligent instruments. 

Disbelievers should be approached sympathetically, 
not dogmatically or polemically. The persuasion of a 
genial spirit, manifested in a true, devoted Christian 
life, is more powerful than two-edged swords of logic tho 
wielded by the mostskillful hands. The old fable of the 
sun and the wind has admirable point in this case. The 
harder the wind blew the closer the traveler drew his 
cloak about him ; but when the sun beamed upon him in 
genial, generous warmth, he quickly flung his cloak 
aside. 
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THE CHOLERA SCOURGE. 








WE have been holding our breath in painful suspense, 
fearful of a visitation of the cholera scourge. The dread 
disease has appeared in Hamburg and Antwerp and 
other European ports, carried thence from Russia, where 
itis a regular visitant, having become endemic in St. 
Petersburg in the hot season. The deaths in Hamburg 
from it have reached as high as two hundred in a single 
day. As Hamburg is a great shipping place, with steam- 
ship linesto England, America and other countries, the 
danger is that it may become a distributing center fcr 
the scourge. Already cases have appeared in English 
ports among passengers arriving from the great com- 
mercial city on the ‘* Elbe.” If such cases have been 
carried to England and landed, despite all the precau- 
tions adopted to prevent it, a similar thing may be done 
in New York ; but our quarantine authorities have been 
very watchful, and will do everything that human fore- 
sight can suggest to keep any infected persons from 
coming above the lower bay. The last time that the 
cholera came to this country it came, we believe, from 
Hamburg. It was at that time, however, kept out of 
New York by the strict regulations adopted at quaran- 
tine; but it was introduced into New Orleans from the 
lack of proper vigilance on the part of the health au- 
thorities of that city. 

We do not yet know how to treat effectively the 
cholera bacillus after it begins to multiply in the human 
system ; but every physician knows, indeed every intelli- 
gent person, that it thrives best in unclean places where 
sanitation is unknown or neglected. We are in no wise 
surprised to be told that the city of Hamburg is in a 
fearful condition ; that its streets are dirty, that heaps of 
refuse abound in out-of-the-way places, and that vile 
odors attest the criminal negligence of the health 
authorities. When a city is in that state it invites all 
those dread diseases which are propagated by germs. 
Foul streets and defective sewers are the effective agents 
of epidemic and death. Tho cholera is an Asiatic 
disease and, under ordinary circumstances, we have little 
to fear from it. it can thrive just as well in the dirty 
streets of New York or Philadelphia or New Orleans as 
it can in the worst quarters of St. Petersburg or Ham- 
burg. The lesson is a plain one, but there are few ca:es 
in which it is heeded. When the danger of some sort 
of infection becomes imminent, health boards will set to 
work and clean streets and put cities in good sanitary 
order ; when no such danger tbreatens they become 
negligent and allow  pest-breeding nuisances to 
accumulate. 

Who can say that the death rate of our popular centers 
is not every year vastly greater than it should be simply 
because of our inattention to cleanliness? If this is so, 
the negligence of our officials and the supineness of the 
public are criminal. We have no moral right to trifle 
with the public health in this way. 

In some of the churches in Hamburg on Sunday last 
prayers were offered to God that he would stay the prog- 
ress of the scourge; but such prayers are almost an 
insult to the Almighty in the face of the fact that the 
scourge was only possible because of the wicked negli- 
gence of man himself. It is in vain to expect Him to 
interfere to prevent the consequences of our own wicked 
indifference. We may not openly defy his laws and 
then expect him to interpose by miracle to save us from 
the results of our own folly. The man who deliberately 
takes poison is guilty of the crime of suicide. The man 
who deliberately administers poison to his neighbor is 
guilty of the crime of murder. The sin of him who 
allows a nuisance to poison the fount of his life, or refuses 
to abate a nuisance which affects a whole community, is 
a sin which is the same in kind if not in degree as sui- 
cide and murder. 

We do not greatly fear that the cholera will now visit 
us, or become virulent among us, if itdoes. For one rea- 
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son, we are preparing ourselves by stringent quarantine 
regulations, and the cleansing of our foul places to pre- 
vent its introduction and spread; for another, it is get- 
ling late in the year, and cooler weather is near at hand. 
Cold is destructive, or at least unfavorable, to the germs 
of the disease. We have, however, had another warn- 
ing, such as the yellow fever scourge gave us a few 
years ago, to keep our habitations and cities in order. 
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THE END OF THE BUFFALO STRIKE. 


THE great Buffalo strike, which at one time promised 
to be as extensive as the Pittsburg strike of some years 
ago, came to a sudden end last weuk. Grand Master 
Sweeney, who sways the destinies of thousands of switch- 
men, declared the strike at an end, and that all switch- 
men were at liberty to get their old places back again if 
they could. The strike, as everybody now knows, was 
an ignominious failure. The cause of the failure it is 
not difficult to find. 

It is perfectly clear that the striking switchmen, in 
order to bring the railroads to terms, must be able to 
prevent new hands from taking their places. There are 
plenty of unemployed men who are willing to take these 
places. Probably within twenty-four hours any of the 
great roads centering in New York City could engage an 
entire set of new men. Altho the switchmen of several 
roads against which there were no grievances were in- 
duced to join in the Buffalo strike to help their brethren, 
the strike did not become universal. If it had spread 
immediately to all the principal roads in the United 
States, the strikers could propably have dictated terms; 
but it is doubtful whether a strike of these dimensions 
could be successfully planned and carried out. Some of 
the laboring men, at least, have learned something from 
the history of strikes, and it is not so easy as it once was 
to induce them to go out and run the risk of losing their 
places altogether, in order to express their sympathy 
with strikers who have grievances, 

Grand Master Sweeney could not secure the co-operation 
of all switchmen, nor could he prevent the railroad com- 
panies from employing men to take the places of the 
strikers. This was the direct cause of the failure of the 
strike, as Mr. Sweeney himself acknowledged. ‘“* We 
cannot,” he said, ‘ fight again-t eight thousand militia 
and a dozen railroads.” This tells the whole story. If 
the militia had not been called out, the strikers were nu- 
merous enough in Buffalo to have controlled the situa- 
tion. They began by burning up freight trains, and 
were prepared to enact a system of terrorism which 
would have made it impossible for the railroads to have 
carried on their business. They would have mobbed and 
killed the men who came to take their places, and stopped 
all freight and passenger traffic until the companies 
surrendered. But, fortunately. Governor Flower did 
not delay to call out the militia, and, with eight thousand 
soldiers on the ground to protect the property of the 
companies and to insure the safety of the new employés, 
the strikers found themselves powerless and were com- 
pelled to surrender, 

Mr. Sweency’s statement is a confession that violence 
was necessaly to make the strike successful. That in 
itself is a sufficient condemnation of the principle of the 
strikers. The men hada right tostrike ; they had a right 
to quit the employment of the com, anies; they had a 
right to try to influence, publicly and privately, by 
moral suasion, other men not to take employment under 
the companies ; but they had no right 10 intimidate by 
threats of personal violence their successors, or to inter- 
fere in any manner with their liberty of persunal choice. 
In other words, whatever the stmkers can properly do 








with due regard for law they have a right to do; but if. 


they can only make their strike successtul by disregard- 
ing law and the rights of other laboring men, they must 
expect nothing but condemnation by the voice of the 
public. 

The net result of the strike is loss and humiliation 
to the strikers. Many of them have lost their places 
forever ; they must seek other employment or the same 
employment elsewhere. Many will doubtless be taken 
back as vacancies occur, poorer and eaten, 4 if not wiser 
men. 

We only repeat what has been said again and again 
when we declare strikes to be a costly and generally 
unsuccessiul expedient. Nine times out of ten the great 
strikes result in loss to the strikers. While corpora- 
tions lose and lose heavily, they are far more able to lose 
than those who depend upon their daily earnings for the 
necessaries of life. Besides the loss of income which 
the striker must bear, he is placed at a greater disad- 
vantage when he resumes work. The failure of any 
strike tends to make the position of the company or cor- 
poration more secure, and to render it more aifficult for 
the employé to obtain redress for real grievances. The 
Buffalo and Homestead strikes are both severe lessons to 
strikers. But they are slow to learn. 

The Voice has done the general public a good service 
in interviewing a number of saloon keepers in Chicagyu to 
show that the statements made in Congress that they were 
opposed to Sunday closing are not well founded. Every 
one of the saloon keepers interviewed declared in favor of 
Sunday opening. They hold that if the Fair is open on 
Sunday it will make a great deal of travel in the city and 
saloons will reap the benefit of it, 
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A STILL HUNT. 


A cuRIOUS feature of the present campaign is the still 
hunt now in progress amoung the Catholics. Our readers 
know with what persistencey the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions at Washington has pursued General 
Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ever since he 
entered upon his office. They attempted to induce the 
President to withdraw his nomination, and failed ; they 
tried to defeat his confirmation, and failed; they en- 
deavored to frustrate his purposes by legislation, and 
failed ; they sought to induce the Secretary of the Interior 
to overrule him, and failed ; they appealed again to the 
President, but without success. They attempted to 
destroy General Morgan’s reputation and influence by 
newspaper attacks, which only reacted in his favor and 
served to create a strong public sentiment against both 
them and their cause. It is seldom that the non-Catholics 
of the country have been so united on any subject as on 
this. An effort was made in their behalf to defeat the 
renomination of the President at Minneapolis, which met 
with a most signal failure, and now a supreme effort is 
being made to defeat his re-election. 

A pamphlet, signed by one of the officers of the 
Catholic Bureau, Father Stephan, and addressed to Bishop 
Marty, another officer of the Bureau, assailing President 
Harrison, Secreiary Noble and Commissioner Morgan 
for the Indian policy of the Administration, has been 
printed and is being secretly circulated, we are in- 
formed, especially among the Catholic priests, with a 
view of defeating Harrison and electing Cleveland. 

We believe this to be a blunder on the part of our Cath- 
olic friends. It is an attempt to carry into politics a 
sectarian question which does not belong there. There 
are great national issues of supreme importance to our 
public welfare, which alone should decide the result of 
the campaign, and the introduction of this outside issue 
is deplorable. 

It is an effort to consolidate the influence of the Cath- 
olic Church in behalf of the Democratic Party. In so far 
as it is successful in this, it will tend to unite the Protes- 
tants in the interests of the Republican Party, and thus 
to array these two great bodies of religionists against 
each other. This is certainly not in the interests of 
either Protestantism or Catholicism, and most assuredly 
cannot result to the benefit of the latter. 

It is an introduction into American politics of an ele- 
ment foreign to our ideas. If Commissioner Morgan, 
or any other public official, has failed in any re- 
spect in the administration of his important trust, let 
him be criticised freely; but let it be done openly, that 
he may have a chance to reply, and let the people form 
their own opinion as to the merits of the case. 

It is an effort to commit the entire Catholic Church to 
the cause of a faction. The Catholic Bureau has out- 
lived its day; it stands discredited, not only before the 
American public in general, but before a large and grow- 
ing body of the more intelligent, fair-minded Catholics 
themselves. The demands made by the Bureau for 
money for Indian education were indefensible, their 
methods of prosecuting their work unjustifiable, their 
attacks upon Commissioner Morgan slanderous, their 
efforts to defeat his administration puerile, and this still 
hunt will prove to be futile. 
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THE NEW HOME RULE BILL. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is losing notime in redeeming his 
pledges of speedy action in regard to Irish Home Rule. 
Already he has had several conferences with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy and Mr. Dillon, and the main lines of the new 
bill seem to be already pretty well agreed upon. While 
the details have evidently not yet been perfected, certain 
general principles are very clear, and furnish an 1n- 
teresting and instructive illustration of the progress 
made in regard to the question which has so long held 
the foremost place in British politics. 

The first is, that the present land legislation shall 
not be disturbed for five years. Scarcely anything could 
indicate more clearly the true nobility of Mr. Gladstone 
and the genuine desire of the Irish leaders for the best 
interests of the country than this. They do not cunsid- 
er the prasent condition by any m2ans ideal; yet recog- 
nizing what good has been accomplished, and realizing 
the danger of disturbance, they subordinate their per- 
sonal preferences to the public weal and pay generous 
tribute to those whose general policy they must con- 
demn. . 

The police and justiciary are to be in the hands of the 
Irish Parliament, as indeed they would have to be if the 
Parliament had any authority at all. The progress of 
Irish Disestablishment is indicated by the fact that 
whereas in 1886 the endowments of religious bodies were 
distinctly excluded from the scope of Irish legislation, 
altho practically under its control, now the balance of 
the Irish Church Fund is to be definitely placed at the 
disposal of the Parliament at-Dublin. The principle of 
uniform customs for the United Kingdom is continued, 
tho in deference, it is said, to Mr. McCarthy’s urgent 
request and greatly against his own wish, Mr. Glad- 
stone has yielded the appointment of an Englishman as 
Receiver-General of the Customs. 

Another important change is that in regard to the 





Lord-Lieutenant, but its exercise was to besubject to the 

advice of his Irish ministers ; now the only veto is to be 

that of royalty on the advice of the English Ministry. 

The last item mentioned is the Irish representation in the 

Parliament at London. Mr. Parnell’s original demand, 

acceded to by Mr. Gladstone, was that there should be no 

Irish representatives in London. This, however, on 

the basis of sole Imperial control of taxation for Imperial 

affairs would have involved taxation without representa- 

tion. It was accordingly changed, and in all the subse- 
quent discussions there has been no question as to the con- 

tinuance of Irish members in the House of Commons. As 
the present representation would be excessive, it has been 
cut down to thirty, considerably less than half. This, 

while assuring to Ireland a fair voice in all Imperial 
matters, will prevent her holding auy disproportion- 
ate power. 

No one can read these plans, even in meager outline, 
without admiration. Once grant the principle that dis- 
tinctively Irish affairs should be regulated by the Irish 
themselves, and it is difficult to see how matters could 
be adjusted more fairly. The best that the Conservative 
Government could give is to be retained, the line be- 
tween local and Imperial interests is carefully drawn, but 
not sotightly as to allow no interchange. The interest 
of each in the other is secured, on the one hand by the 
presence of Irishmen in the Imperial Parliament, and on 
the other by the power virtually belonging to the Impe- 
rial Ministry of veto over any act of the local Parlia- 
ment that may contravene the just claims of greater and 
wider interests. Ulster may lose something of her local 
ascendency, but in losing that may gain in national life ; 
andall fear of grievous oppression by her Roman Catho- 
lic neighbors is removed by the knowledge of the over- 
sight of an English Protestant Ministry. 

When Mr. Gladstone in his recent speech spoke of the 
Trish question as almost his ‘‘sole link with public 
life,” andsaid that for the last seven years it had been 
his primary and absorbing interest, and would continue 
to be so till the end, all England and the world realized 
that the veteran statesman meant that this should be the 
crowning act of along and useful life. That the battle is 
won is by no means certain, The Liberal majority is 
small and made up of very autagonistic [elements. 
The opposition is large and united. There will 
be sharp discussion which will test to the extreme 
the wisdom of each section of the bill ; but from the out- 
lines given we believe that the Irish question is well on 
its way toward settlement, and that the outlook, not only 
for Ireland but for England, has never been brighter 
than it is to-day, thanks to the unfaltering purpose and 
wise patriotism of the great Liberal leader. 


Editorial Votes. 


PRESIDENT J, E. RANKIN, of Howard University, con- 
tributes an article this week designed to encourage those 
devoted men and women who are giving their lives to the 
education and elevation of the Negro race. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson treats the Homestead strike as an object 
lesson, and suggests that the only way to insure perma- 
nence of employment to workmen is for the State or Na- 
tion to own and direct great enterprises like the Home- 
stead Steel Works. Dr. Cuyler draws an impressive les- 
son from a passage in the Mosaic law. James Payn 
contributes an _ interesting budget of English 
notes. Richard Henry Stoddard gives his second paper on 
James Hogg. the Ettrick Shepherd. From Dr 
Jacobus we have the third paper on a visit to the Hima- 
laya Mountains. 








Sarah K. Bolton proposes a reform in 
wedding and funeral customs. The Rev. Josiah Tyler 
writes of the outlook in British Zambesia. Frank Listow 
White’s second paper on ‘Our Women in Art’ is given 
under the head of Fine Arts, and Mr. E. I. Stevenson con- 
tributes an article on what has been done and is being 
provided in the way of musical entertainment in this 
country and Europe. The Rev. J. Q. Adams writes about 
the Mills Meetings in San Francisco, Prof. George H. 
Schodde about the Orthodox Church in Palestine, and the 
Rev. J. L. Atkinson tells of the classes. that missionaries 
reach in Japan. The story is by Edgar Fawcett, and 
the poems are by Bliss Carman, Mrs. Merrill E. Gates 
and the late Josephine Pollard. There are notable articles 
in the Farm and Garden Department by L. J. Vance and 
by Dr. George G. Groff. Our various departments are full 
as usual. 


THERE have been many echoes from the recent article in 
THE INDEPENDENT, by the Rev. M. W. Montgomery, on 
the Dr. Scudder Case. Some columns of it were telegraphed 
from New York to the Chicago dailies, and published there 
on the afternoon of the same day it appeared in New York. 
This was the first time the Chicago public had heard the 
Scudder side of the case. One paper said that the article 
took Chicago, and especially Mr. Dunton and his attorneys 
quite by surprise. Mr. Dunton’s attorneys made a two- 
column reply, and Mr. Dunton himself followed the next 
day with another. But they brought out nothing new. 
Mr. Hynes, one of the Scudder attorneys, who holds a high 
place in the Chicago bar, in an interview with a reporter, 
said : 





veto power. In the original bill this was vested in the 





ministered the blows which caused Mrs. Dunton’s death; but I 
was assured that it was the act of an insane man. A physician 
would not commit a murder after the fashion of a butcher. 
And, furthermore, Dr. Harry Scudder was alone with her hard- 
ly more than a minute, others of the family being just outside 
the doors. After I had looked into the case and examined 
carefully all the surroundings and circumstances, I became firm- 
ly convinced of his innocence. That Dr. Scudder did not mur- 
der her I believe absolutely to be true. Much evidence has ac- 
cumulated since his death that would materially strengthen our 
case, and, indeed, render it invulnerahle. I have in my posses- 
sion the statements of several men of the highest repute who 
were in India when Dr. Scudder was there, and who testify 
that he received a very severe sunstroke while living there. 
Dr. Kierman, the medical expert, knowing nothing of this inci- 
dent in India, said that his mentally unbalanced condition 
seemed to be the result of a sunstroke. And the autopsy con- 
firmed this opinion, showing a chronic diseased condition of 
the nerve centers. Of course, the unjust suspicions of the pub- 
lic brought out the worst of these latent conditions and ren- 
dered Harry Scudder absolutely insane. Believing that he was 
insane, I, of course, feel that his death was merciful, but from a 
professional point of view, as a lawyer, I was disappointed that 
the case was ended so. We should have proved him innocent, 
and proved it hands down.” 

While this renewed discussion in the Chicago dailies was 
at its hight, Dr. Doremus Scudder published a long article 
in the dailies, going into all the details of the case. The po- 
sitions taken and facts brought out were the same as 
those presented, necessarily with less detail, in ‘Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. The result of the whole discussion from the 
Scudder side has been, apparently, to close the case, as no 
further articles have appeared. Meanwhile, many readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT have expressed heartiest thanks for 
the article, and the sorrowful relief given to all the mem- 
bers of the Scudder family is very gratifying. 


AT last we are to have an American saint. The Pope 

has given his consent, and the preliminary steps have been 

taken toward the beatification of the first one of all 

the bishops and priests of the Church in this coun- 

try who has been deemed worthy of the honor, The 

successful candidate is the late Bishop John N. Neumann. 

the predecessor of the late Archbiohop Wood, of Philadel- 

phia. It appears that tlie order of the Holy Redeemer, of 

which Society Bishop Neumann was a member, has for 

several years been diligently collecting evidences of the 
sanctity of this good man whose piety and zeal and purity 
were widely noted before his death in 1860. Among these 
are testimonials as to miracles that have been performed 

through his intercession. No definite announcement on 

this point has yet been made, as indeed there cannot be un- 

til the evidence is thoroughly sifted. Still, if the remark- 

able stories in circulation are correct it will not be difficult 

to find three, the number necessary in order to the validity 
of the canonization. Among these are the statements that 

decomposition did not set in until eleven months after his 
death, that three different persons received hearing, speech 

or sight th ough him, and that he possessed the gift of pro- 

phecy so that he foretold his own death and the recovery 

ofa child. We have no question but that Bishop Neumann 

isa far better candidate for canonization than Columbus, 
and perhaps itis well that America should not be passed 

by in this quadro-centennial year. He was undoubtedly 
a gocd man, a man thoroughly devoted to Christian work, 

afaithful, humble servant of the Church, It is said that 

when appointed Bishop of Philadelphia he earnestly en- 
treated that the honor be not thrust upon him, but still he 
never drew back from any duty,and endeared himseif to all 
who came under his ministrations. We sympathize with 
thedesire to set the lessons of his life fully before the 
Church, that others may be thereby provoked unto good 
works, and that God may be thus glorified, and to that in- 
tent we believe in the careful collation of whatever he 
may have written during his life. Toclaim for him, how- 
ever, so peculiar a sanctity, to place any man on so much 
higher a plane than multitudes of others who certainly 
with no less of devotion, have sought to live the life of 
Christ upon the earth, seems to us a travesty on the teach- 
ings of Him ‘‘ who made himself of no reputation” ; most 
of all when one of the conditions of canonization is the dis- 
covery of three well-attested miracles performed through 
his intercession. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has issued his proclamation in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Curtis Act, imposing tolls 
on vessels passing through St. Mary’s Falls Canal to 
Canadian ports after the manner of the discriminating 
tolls imposed by the Canadian Government on shipments 
through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals to United 
States ports. The Dominion Government had promised to 
abolish these discriminating tolls at the end of the present 
season, thus recognizing the justice of our complaint; but 
it would not agree to immediate abolition. Asked 
to reconsider thi; point, it announced that it could recede 
no further. The terms of the act of Congress left the Presi- 
dent, therefore, no discretion in proceeding to impose retal- 
iatory tolls. It seems plain enough that Canada’s act of 
which we complain is a direct violation of treaty obliga- 
tions, Some feeling of this sort seems to have affected the 
Canadian Government and induced it to promise to apply 
a remedy, not at once, however, but aftera while. This is 
pettish conduct, quite unworthy of our northern neighbor. 








GEN. JOHN: BIDWELL, the candidate of the Prohibition 
Party for President, has published his letter of acceptance. 
It is a very long document, much too long to be published 
in full in any except the Prohibition papers. He makes a 
strong indictment of the liquor power, shows how it saps 
the national prosperity, robs, impoverishes and demoral- 
izes labor, and imposes enormous costs and consequences 
upon the nation. He demands the overthrow of the liquor 
traffic in every State and Territory. He comes out square- 
ly for woman suffrage, and says that vo time should be 
lost in placing the ballot in the hands of women. He de- 








* When I first took the case I believed that Dr. Scudder ad- 


nounces what he calls the ‘‘ monopoly of money,’’ and in- 
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sists that the legal rate of interest should be placed so low 
that all classes, occupations and industries may enjoy the 
benefit of borrowing. He does not say, however, how he 
would bring about this great reform so that everybody 
could borrow money at a uniform rate of interest, even if 
“his security is doubtful.” As to labor and capital, he 
thinks there are excesses on both sides, and insists that if 
organizations of either are necessary, they should be regu- 
lated and controlled by law. He seems to favor a protective 
tariff, but Cemands that the burdens and benefits be 
equalizeé ; he favors an income tax, and writes in approval 
of other rlanks o: the platform of his party. It is, on the 
whole, a frank, straightforward letter of acceptance, ear- 
nest in tone, strong in conviction, and excellent in spirit. 
We should be more than glad if the great aim of the Prohi- 
bition Party could be realized ; but, as our readers are well 
aware, we do not believe that it is at all advanced by that 
party. We donot know of any State in which it has really 
helped the temperance element ; we do know of many in- 
stances in which its interference in politics has been fatal 
to excellent temperance measures. 


OuR assertion that the “right of property is the most 
sacred right guaranteed by our laws next to that of life” 
provokes an expression of dissent from The National Bap- 
tist. It insists that a ‘‘ great many rights’? come before 
that of property—“ the right of life, the right of health, 
the right to liberty, the right to earn one’s own living by 
honest labor.” We did not use the word life in a restricted 
technical sense, but in the larger sense that includes much 
beyond the mere fact of existence. The right to health is 
involved in the right to life. Such a thing as a right to life, 
without. the right to hea'th would bea logical absurdity. 
The right to life also implies freedom of activn. All men 
do not, however, enjoy equal liberty, because Governments 
are not agreed as to the proper limits. The National 
Baptist puts before the right to property, the right 
to earn “one’s own living.” What is the right 
to wages but a property right? If the right to own- 
ership in land or houses or cattle or railroads or 
ships be denied, how could a wage-earner enforce his 
title to his compensation? And what would life and 
liberty and health be without the right to own a foot 
of land or a home, oreven one’s labor? Society would 
be reduced toa state of anarchy and imbecility. There 
fore, we say that the right to property is a sacred right, 
as important to the workingman as to the capital- 
ist, and not to be disregarded without extreme peril. A 
speaker at the recent annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association emphasized this peril, and asserted that the 
fundamental guaranties of the Constitution are, life, liber- 
ty and property, and lauded Sir Henry Maine’s declara- 
tion that ‘‘all the beneficent prosperity of the United 
States reposes on the sacredness of contract and the stabil- 
ity of private property ; the first the implement, the last 

the reward of success in the universal competition.” 


THE HON. GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS has an article in the 
North American Review for September, giving a constitu- 
tional view of the Homestead strike. He comes to these 
conclusions : 

* First. That the owners of the mill had a perfect legal right 
te employ any necessary number of men to defend their prop- 
erty. 

“ Second. That all the acts of the Pinkerton men at Home- 
stead were lawful; and that, as watchmen, they had a right to 
bear arms on the premises of the Carnegie Company in order to 
protect life and property, whether they were or were not depu- 
tized by the sheriff of Allegheny County. 

“ Third. That the killing of Klein [one of the Pinkerton men) 
by one or more of the riotous strikers was murder.” 

“ Fourth. That all who stood by sympathizing and encourag- 
ing the strikers, or not exerting themselves to prevent the 
strikers who were armed from firing on the barges, were acces- 
sories to the murder. 

Mr. Curtis, whose opinion is of weight on this subject, 
insists that the act of the Pinkerton men in firing on the 
rioters-in self-defense, after they had been attacked, was 
perfectly justifiable under the law of the United States 
and of Pennsylvania. This is the view that we have taken 
from the first, and the more the history of the Homestead 
affair is investigated in the light of law and equity, the 
more thoroughly will this view be established. Congress- 
man Oates, of Alabama, in the same number of the Review, 
holds that the Carnegie Company had a legal right to put 
Pinkerton men, or any other employés into the works at 
“‘ Homestead as guards or otherwise, provided in doing so, 
it did not trespass upon the rights of person or property of 
others.” Mr. Oates, who was Chairman of the Congres- 
sional Investigating Committee, blames Mr. Frick for not 
first calling upon the sheriff of the county for protection, 
and insists that he ought to have gone to the Governor in 
person and laid the facts before him. The facts show that 
Mr. Frick did call upon the sheriff for protection, and that 
the sheriff was not able to give it, and in turn called upon 
the Governor, who somewhat tardily called out the militia. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Newton, Ia., sends us a clipping, 
apparently from an Iowa paper, containing a column of 
quotations said to have been made up from leading pa- 
pers. We have no idea what paper itis from, but we judge 
it may be going around the Alliance press. The article at- 
tempts to show from quotations that the extremely rich 
are ‘‘ Anarchists,” that they manage the labor cor- 
porations and the Associated Press dispatches and 
bribe our lawmakers and executive officers. It then says: 
“Hear a few of the rich Anarchists.” Among these “ rich 
Anarchists” we find THE INDEPENDENT quoted as follows: 

“We would recommend the farmers to take the lawinto their 

own hands and turn sharpshooters, and bring down one at 
least of these bread and blood gentry with every fire.” 
We cannot discover that that passage was ever in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Certainly it never appeared as an editorial 
expression. We repudiate it. Here is aclipping credited 
to The New York Herald, which is doubtless equally 
apocryphal: 


“The best meal that can be given toa trampis a leaden one, 
and it should be supplied in sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
most voracious appetite.” 

Who can believe that even The Chicago Times ever said: 
“Hand grenades should be thrown among those who are try- 
ing to obtain higher wages, as by such treatment they would be 
taught a lesson and other strikers would take warning.” 

Or that Scribner’s Monthly ever said: 

“The tramp has no more rights than the sow that wallows in 
the gutter or the dogs that hover by the city square.” 

Or that The Chicago Tribune can have said: 

“The simplest plan where one is not a member of the humane 
society is to put strychnine or arsenic into the supply of tramps.” 
To scatter such infamous forgeries among ignorant people 
is a crime against society, and that is putting it very 
mildly, 


MURDERERS often have been very religious men. They 
have often said their prayers regularly. But it is an un- 
usual case lately reported of a party that lynched a young 
man in Kentucky who killed his father in cold blood, then 
stabbed a fellow-prisoner to death and wounded another, 
to whom an unrighteous administration of justice allowed 
a new trial. There was probably more reason for pardon- 
ing him than there was for pardoning Colonel King, and the 
mob fearing it, took him out and lynched him. But first 
they offered him achance to pray. He said he did not 
know how, and then one of the lynchers knelt down beside 
him and offered the following prayer. 

“Oh Lord, have mercy on the sinner whois about to be launched 
into eternity. He has sinned grievously in Thy sight; and as the 
law of the land has so far failed to punish him, we have decided 
to mete out that justice which is due to those who take the lives 
of their fellow-men. Oh Lord, he is not only a double murderer, 
but one of his victims was his own father. A third man lies at 
death’s door from wounds inflicted by him, and he has served a 
term in the penitentiary for horse stealing ; but thou hast said, 
O .ord, that Thou wouldst wash the sinnur whiter than snow, 
and to Thy mercy do we commend the soul of Logan Murphy.” 
There is no doubt those lynchers were sure that they were 
doing right, as was Saul of Tarsus, when he assisted in 
stoning Stephen. 


THE coincidence in time of important elections in Eng- 
land and this country gives occasion for not a little com 
parison of the advantages of the two methods, which 
differ so greatly in many particulars. The short time 
occupied by the whole campaign in England, as compared 
with the more than five months of active electioneering 
here, is in many respects a great advantage. There is, how- 
ever,the drawback that here results are fixed for four years 
while there the next six months may see another dissoiu- 
tion and campaign. But perhaps the thing that strikes an 
American as most absurd is the necessity that rests upon 
each Cabinet Minister of securing a re-election. Fortu- 
nately it is seldom that any opposition is raised, and in 
any case the Ministerisinsured against defeat by being 
presented in some constituency that is safe to return him; 
but the spectacleis byno means edifying of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appealing again to Midlothian and Mr. Morley to 
Newaastle. Another patent disadvantage is the fact that 
the polling covers so many days, giving opportunity for 
those who, under the present system of land representa- 
tion, are entitled to more than one vote, to cast their votes 
even in widely distant localities This last defect, however, 
will undoubtedly be remedied ere long, as the “one man, 
a vote”’ principle has been widely accepted by the Liberal 

arty. 


THE situation in Central Asia is somewhat difficult of 
statement. According to some reports the Russian troops 
have so far advanced upon the Pamirs as to threaten 
Afghanistan upon that border, and the Amir, in view of 
this, has addressed a letter to the Indian Government ask- 
ing that they take steps to meet the Russian advance inas- 
much as he himself is still too closely occupied with the 
disturbances among the Hazara tribes and the Uzbegs. 
He also, it is reported, requests information as to what 
course he is to take. On the other hand, reports come 
from St. Petersburg to the effect that the Russian Ambas- 
sador to England has entered upon an exchange of views 
on the Pamir question with Lord Rosebery, and that a 
satisfactory settlement is likely to result. That Russia 
has not given up her plans of ultimately reaching India is 
undoubtedly true ; at the same time we do not believe that 
in view of the great internal disturbances there is any 
probability of an immediate aggressive action that should 
stir up the Indian Government. There is no power that 
knows better how to bide her time and to trust to quiet 
influence to prepare the way for aggressive action. 


.... The genial ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” passed 
another milestone, the eighty-third, last week, and is still 
well, with promise of many years yet of stay among a na- 
tion of admirers. He is now engaged in dictating his rem- 
iniscences, which the great public of letters will receive 
with great interest. John Greenleaf Whittier has written 
for the Atlantic Monthly a beautiful tribute to his old 
friend. We cannot forbear quoting two stanzas : 

“The hours draw near, however delayed and late 
When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own 
And lift void handsalone 


“ For loveto fill. Ournakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 
Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives 
And lives because He lives. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Oliver Wendell Homes, would 
we could keep them another century ! 


---. The City of Gloucester, Mass., has joined the number 
of places that have passed the age of 250 years. In token 
of the event there have been great demonstrations. The 
usual parades have taken place, there has been a regatta, 





and literary exercises were held in a mammoth tent at 
Stage Fort, Every effort was made to make the celebra- 


tion a success ; and tho the weather was not in all respects 
propitious there was no failure in any respect. The his- 
torical oration by was the Rev. J. L. R. Trask, D.D., and a 
centennial poem, also historcal in its character, was read by 
Hiram Richards. At the Banquet, there were addresses by 
Governor Russell, the Hon. Cabot Lodge, Mayor Andrew, 
Jobn Corliss, Admiral Gherardi, and others. The Hon. 
John Platt spoke for old Gloucester, England, and President 
Harrison, Robert C. Wintbrop, John G. Whittier, and 
others sent letters of regret. 


....The recent opening of Parliament was characterized 
by one fact indicating the marked change which, scarcely 
noticed, has come over England. Not less than eighteen 
members availed themselves of the privilege for which Mr. 
Bradlaugh fought so long and so persistently, and made 
affirmation instead of taking the oath. Among them were 
Mr. John Burns, the labor leader, Mr. Naoroji, the Indian 
member, Mr. Caine and Mr. Jacob Bright. In such mark- 
ed contrast was their procedure to that of the groups of 
five, who Testaments in hand, hurried through the form of 
oath, that The Christian World says: : 

“It will be well for religion and for decency when there is no 
needless formal appeal to the Almighty at all, but when the 


Member’s solemn affirmatton of allegiance will be all that is re- 
quired.” 


....A cable dispatch from Constantinople states that the 
Turkish Government after making investigations in re- 
gard to the burning of the house of Mr. Bartlett, the Amer- 
ican missionary near Smyrna, finds that it was not due to 
any uprising, and that Mr. Bartlett’s life is in no danger 
from fanatics of any kind. We shall wait with consider- 
able interest to receive complete statements of the facts. 
While we would be glad to believe that this subsequent 
statement is correct, past experience does not en- 
courage us to think that the former statement was en- 
tirely incorrect. Firm, decided action on the part ofour 
own Government has a great influence in such matters. 


....Our Baptist contemporary of Chicago, The Standard, 
desires to knowin which of several senses, attributed by 
the ‘Century Dictionary” to 1t,we used the word “‘stickle’”’ 
in the following sentence: ‘‘ They (the Baptists) stickle for 
a direct personal obedience by the convert after he has come 
of age.” We used it in the following sense: ‘‘To contest 
or contend pertinaciously on insufficient grounds.” We 
meant to infer that the Baptists, by insisting upon direct 
personal obedience by the convert, rule out upon insuffi- 
cient grounds, infant baptism. 


....The Chinamen are manifesting Celestial obstinacy 
in regard to the law requiring them all to be photographed 
and registered at the offices of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, and their Consular officers do not seem inclined 
to interfere in behalf of the perplexed representatives of 
our enlightened Government. Wedonot blamethem. A 
more utterly absurd and unjust regulation never was 
passed. The whole sentiment of the country ought to rise 
against it and compel Congress at its next session to revoke 
the law. 


.... Kansas Presbyterians seem to be in a fair way to 
solve the problem of the place and usefulness of the synod 
in the ecclesiastical machinery of their Church. The next 
meeting of their synod is to be onthe Ottawa Assembly 
grounds, and will be distinctively popular rather than 
ecclesiastical in itscharacter. Prominent speakers are to 
take up practical themes bearing upon Church work, inits 
different relations. This is a move in the right direction, 
and the result will be watched with interest. 


....The announcement that the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company has decided tosend one of its large 
steamers on January 3d from New York to Alexandria, 
Egypt, in order to accommodate the large number of Amer- 
icans who annually visit Egypt at that season, is another 
indication of how the different sections of the world are 
being bound more and more closely together. This will be 
a great boon to the many who dread the various changes 
in Europe and on the Mediterranean. 


....We knew well enough, of course, as we had often 
spoken of the matter, that The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
represents, not the United Brethren, as we were made to 
say recently in our book columns, but the Christian Con- 
nection. It is, it will be remembered, our oldest religious 
newspaper. We had at one time a file of the original, dat- 
ing as far back as 1808. A facsimile of the first number, 
now before us, shows that it was issued September ist, 
1808. 


...-One of the most absurd of the stories circulated in 
connection with the elections in England was that Mr. 
Gladstone’s visit to Osborne House was not over enjoyable, 
and that the Queen made her dislike of the new Premier 
noticeable. On the contrary, the interview was a very 
pleasant one, both with the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
and Mr. Gladstone appeared throughout in the best of 
spirits. 

.... The Chancellor of New Jersey decides that the com- 
bination of New Jersey railroads, resulting in the great 
anthracite coal monopoly is illegal, and grants an injunc- 
tion in the suit before him. The matter has not, however, 
reached a finality. The Court of Errors and Appeals is 
yet to hear and decide upon it. Meantime the prices of 
coal are going up, and the roads profess to feel little con- 
cern about the final issue. . 


....Senator Dawes has made public his purpose not to be 
a candidate for re-election to the Senate. He has been an 
intelligent and faithful servant of the country, and will 
be greatly missed from the Councils of the Nation, par- 
ticularly in all matters affecting the Indians, of whom he 
was a tried and true friend. 


....Our readers should not miss the delightful address 
which President Harrison gave at Malone, N. Y., and 





which we reproduce elsewhere. The President is ‘unex- 
celled in graceful, appropriate and inspiring addresses. 
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GOD'S WORK ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
BY THE REV. J. Q. ADAMS. 





For several months the Rev. B. Fay Mills and Mr. L. B. 
Greenwood have been engaged in special work upon this 
coast. From time to time THE INDEPENDENT has made 
brief mention of it; but the time has come when, for the 
encouragement of God’s people and in devout recognition 
of his gracious blessing, the work should receive a fuller 
notice. It is chiefly regarding San Francisco that I write, 
but it is well to bear in mind what has been done in other 
places, . 

Three great sections of this vast coast region have now 
been visited, meetings held for several weeks in one or 
more of the chief cities, and then smaller towns have been 
visited for from three to eight days. The work begun in 
Portland about the middle of March was followed by 
meetings in Salem and Tacoma. In San Francisco we read 
with moistened eyes about the great things God did for 
these cities during those days, and, remembering the greater 
difficulties to be overcome here, cried unto God for a great 
blessing, while our faith sometimes wavered as we said: 
‘Can it be that San Francisco is to be so stirred, and God 
glorified and revealed in mighty power among us?” 

From the north Messrs Mills and Greenwood went to 
Southern California. In Los Angeles the same marvelous 
results were seen, and ‘‘ the slain of the Lord” were many. 
Never had the city been so moved by any religious awak- 
ening. In six other places, including San Diego and Santa " 
Barbara, these men of God spent from three to eight days, 
with blessed results. Then came a week of blessing in 
Sacramento, and we felt that the lines were being drawn 
closer about us, and siege would soon be laid to the main 
stronghold of sin upon this coast. 

Three weeks of service in Oakland brought a great re- 
freshing to all the churches, and many hundreds into the 
kingdom. The whole city was moved; and the ‘‘ mid-week 
Sabbath” was observed as few Sabbaths have been in our 
beautiful neighbor across the bay. 

July 28th the work began in this city, or rather it began 
under the leadership of these brethren. For months 
preparations had been made. Many meetings for prayer 
were held, committees appointed and set to work, and a 
great longing felt on the part of many of God’s children for 
such manifestations of power that this city might be moral- 
ly and religiously purified. It was arranged to have three 
successive centers of work, in each of which meetings 
would be held a week. Three districts were made of the 
co-operating churches, more than forty in number, and 
every effort possible put forth to reach the people in each 
district duriug the week. On one day in each week services 
were held all day. Seven crowded services for young 
people and three for men only were addressed by Mr. Mills. 
At once almost it was seen that God was moving the city. 
It seemed to be his ‘‘set time,’’ indeed, ‘‘ to favor Zion.” 
The work was quiet, deep, thorough. God’s people were 
quickened, backsliders reclaimed, and many found Christ 
as their Savior. It has been the universal testimony from 
all classes; We never saw such things in San Francisco. 

August 18th the whole city united in services, in the 
immense Mechanics’ Pavilion, which are to continue for 
two weeks. Of these I will write you later. 

Thus far the interest has culminated in a three days’— 
August 17th-19th—Christian Convention. Our largest 
church has been packed from early in the morning through 
theday. An elaborate and intensely interesting program, 
which was carried out almost to the letter, was arranged. 
It is too long to give in detail here, but it was almost a 
model for such a convention. The general topicon Wednes- 
day was ‘‘San Francisco, [ts Perils and Promise’; Thurs- 
day, ‘‘ Entire Consecration,” and Friday, “‘ The Promise of 
the Father.” Mr. Mills guided with admirable tact, wis- 
dom and unction the daily sessions, holding the speakers 
strictly to time, while the singing, under Mr. Greenwood, 
added much to the interest and power. From the very first 
session the interest was intense, very little was said that 
did not bear upon the specific part of the subject under 
consideration, and the vast audience knew that God was 
indeed revealing himself in gracious, glorious power. It 
is safe, however, to say that the interest reached its highest 
point, as well it might, in the closing session Friday after- 
noon. The service of consecration lifted the audience to 
the very throne of God, and we saw something of his glory. 
No one present can ever forget that hour. A baptism of 
the Holy Ghost was experienced of melting, moving power, 
which means much for our churches and our city. It will 
tell in the results of the coming two weeks. What we have 
received is only the beginning of what is in store for us, 
and in this wicked city men are realizing as never before 
that God reigns. 

Thursday, August 25th, will be observed as a “‘ mid-week 
Sabbath,” and it is expected that many hundreds of busi- 
ness houses will be closed during the hours of service. Do 
you wonder that many of us who have labored for years 
here, where obstacles are greater and work more difficult 
than in any city in the United States, have had a new song 
put into our mouths and are crying unto God for more and 
more ? Willnot Eastern friends pray for us ? Cry mightily 
unto God for this city, for its position and population 
make it the mightiest agent for God or the Devil on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Other cities are to be visited by these beloved brethren 
later in theseason. Welong to keep them here, and believe 
that no part of our country presents riper harvest fields 
than California. They are master workmen in God's 
kingdom. 

It is too early to state definite results as yet ; but as near 
as can be determined about 6,000 have already been added 
to the churches on confession of faith since the work began 
in Portland. Best of all the Church has been lifted out of 


as never before upon this coast. Minor differences have 
been forgotten, and a blessed spirit of oneness in Christ 
Jesus manifested. 

Is it any wonder that we thank God and take courage ? 
SAN Francisco, CAL., August 20th, 1892. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH IN PALESTINE. 


BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE. 











THE activity of the Greek Orthodox Church in the Holy 
Land in recent years has been a noteworthy phenomenon 
in the religious world. It is the ambition of the Russian 
branch of this Church in particular to make Russia as in- 
fluential iu the Eastern Church as in former ce-:turies 
Constantinople was. The Russian Palestine Society, 
which is the chief means of advancing this cause, for this 
reason enjoys the patronage and co-operation of those 
high in State and Church in the Empire, and at times even 
comes into conflict with the Jerusalem Patriarchate. The 
Palestine Society was organized with the Grand Duke 
Constantine as chairman, and as early as 1859 a Russian 
grand duke appeared in Palestine in person. The Russian 
mission work, which ostensibly is of a purely religious 
character, but in reality also serves political purposes, just 
as the monks and cloisters on Mt. Athos are generally, 
and no doubt quite correctly, regarded as aiding and abet- 
ting Russian schemes in the Oriental question, has devel- 
oped rapidly in late years. Property was first bought at 
the Jaffa Gate, and, notwithstanding the protests of the 
Patriarch Cyrillos, the Society proceeded energetically with 
its plans. Two pilgrim houses were erected for 800 persons, 
also a hospital with 40 beds, a home for the officials of the 
mission, together with a chapel and also a large church. 
Two other places were bought, one to the east of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, where excavations were 
made in 1883, 1887 and 1888; the other at the Damascus 
Gate. Houses for pilgrims were also erected at 
Haifa and Nazareth, and a place bought in Ain 
Karim. The high tower erected by the Russian 
Church on the Mount of Olives is one of the landmarks 
of the sacred city. Russia has done much to strengthen 
the Orthodox Church in Palestine in late years. 
According to the Russion writer, W. N. Hitrowo, author 
of the work “‘The Orthodox Church in the Holy Land,” 
which is, doubtless, the leading authority on this subject, 
the total number of adherents of this Church in Palestine 
is now 25,650, scattered in fully sixty localities. Jerusalem 
leads with 2,500, but is followed by Bet Dshala with 2,300; 
Ramallah has 1,700: Haifa, 1,000; Bethlehem, 1,600; Naza- 
reth, 2,000; Lydda, 1,950. The others all have fewer than 
one thousand orthodox Christians. This Church controls 
and manages no fewer than 131 church institutions of va- 
rious kinds, many of them established in recent years. Of 
these, ninety-eight are churches and cloisters, twenty-nine 
are hospitals and hospices, three are schools, and one a 
printing concern. These data are based upon the reports 
of consuls and the Patriarchate, and Hitrowo is inclined to 
think that the figures for adherents are somewhat too 
high. Among the institutions the Russianscontrol nine- 
teen, namely, two churches, two pilgrim houses, one hos- 
pital in Jerusalem; pilgrim houses and hospitals in Jaffa, 
Ramleh, Haifa, Nazareth, and several other places. They 
have a girl’s school in Bet Dshala. 

The history of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem is 
chiefly that of a contest for the possession of the holy 
places. Comparatively, the chair has been more stable 
than that of Constantinople, while in the latter city, from 
the year 1534 to 1845 there have been 116 Patriarchs, there 
have during this period been only sixteen in Jerusalem. 
A period of great danger to the see were the years 1808 to 
1830, when no pilgrims were allowed to visit the sacred 
shrines, and this source of income, which is estimated at 
70,000 rubles and more annually, wasclosed. In 1820 to 1830 
it was necessary to sella large portion of the treasures of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, Notwithstanding this, 
a debt of two million rubles accumulated, and the sale of 
the Orthodox Sanctuaries would certainly have been the 
necessary result, had not the Russians come to the aid of 
the Patriarchate. In 1840 the debts of the chair were paid, 
and the treasures of the Church renewed. 

In recent years the progress of Protestant work in school 
and church has aroused an aggressive hostility on the 
part of the Orthodox Church, particularly against the 
American missionaries. At first the Protestant workers 
were warmly welcome, but this good understanding soon 
ceased, and they were regarded in the same light as the 
Latins, the veteran enemies of the Orthodox Church in the 
sacred city. Chiefly in opposition to the Protestant work 
Cyrillos established a high school in the Cloister of the 
Holy Cross, also a printing concern. He also founded 
twenty-four popular schools, refreshed the churches in 
Lydda and on the Tabor, and madeit impossible in the fu- 
ture for the Patriarch of Jerusalem to reside at Con- 
stantinople. He however became an advocate of Panhel- 
lenis and was deposed by asecret understanding with 
Russia. Hitrowo estimates that the income of the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem is 223,100 rubles perannum. This is de- 
rived from possessions of the see in Palestine and Russia, 
the sum from this source being 112,100 rubles. Russian 
churches contribute 11,000 more, individual givers 30,000, 
and the gifts of pilgrims amount to 70,000. The expenses 
of the see are estimated at 174,000 rubles per annum. In 
reality, however, the income is generally smaller or the ex- 
penses larger than these sums, so that in 1872 there was a 
debt of 700,000 rubles. Hitrowo regards this deficiency 
as partly due to bad management. Unlike the adherents 
of the Latin and the Protestant Churches, the adherents 
of the Orthodox Church are subjects of the Sultan. 

CoLumsvs, O. 
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THE Convocation of Canterbury opened recently with 
what was really a Latin service ; hymns, liturgy, sermon, 








her low state, and made to put on her beautiful garments 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


..-.The jubilee of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in England will come in 1894, and Mr. George Williams has 
urged the necessity of special effort during the next two 
years, so that the visitors who will go from all parts of the 
world may be satisfied and encouraged in view of the work 
accomplished. 





.--. The Christian people of Chicago, are taking hold in 
earnest of the problem of religious influence over the 
crowds that will gather at the Exposition. Among other 
means, they have organized a South End Gospel Associa- 
tion, which is to continue the open-air services which for 
some time have been held opposite to gate ‘‘ No. 2,” of the 
Exposition; and will follow them up with daily prayer- 
meetings and evangelistic services during the Exposition. 
Mr. K. A. Burnell, the veteran evangelist, is much inter- 
ested in the movement. 


.... The discussion in the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country between the parties represented by Archbishops 
Ireland and Corrigan has developed some interesting liter- 
ature. Among Archbishop Ireland’s earnest supporters is 
the Western Watchman, of St. Louis, edited by Father D. 
J. Phelan. Ina recent issue it says: 


“Is there any way forthe Popeto declare some sort of martial 
law in New York? The ordinary processes of the ecclesiastical 
courts are unequal to the emergency. From Metropolitan down 
the whole band of educational Don Quixotes are tearing through 
the country preaching a crusade against the Pope and his liberal 
advisers. Archbishop Corrigan has answered the Pope’s letter 
in which His Holiness solemnly declares that he was not infiu- 
enced by any threats or prophecies of American popular resent- 
ment when he approvel the sentence of the Cardinals in the 
Fairibault case,by sending over to the Cardinals marked and an- 
notated copies of Archbishop Ireland’s memorial and seeking to 
show by ‘the deadly parallels,’ that Pope Leo XIII ‘ had con- 
templated no such a thing.’ Our advices from Rome state that 
the Cardinals are thunderstruck at the unheard-of audacity of 
the man. We can readily believe it.” 


The editor then goes on to suggest certain general codes 
and penalties which he conceives would be advisable, as fol- 
lows: 


* No. 1. It having come to our knowledge that certain malcon- 
tents have recently assembled in thecapital of this State to con- 
spire against the peace of the Church by reproducing the trage- 
dy of ‘ Johnthe Baptist,’ substituting the Most Rev. John Ire- 
land for the Precursor and a venerable lady correspondent in 
Rome for Herodias, and burlesquing the charger scene by pro- 
ducing upon the festive board the miterless head of the modern 
John severed from the episcopal trunk, it is hereby ordered that 
there be no more banquets in Albany. 

“ No.2. It having been reported to this office that letters and 
memoranda have been sent to divers cardinals in Rome, having 
for their object to belittle the ‘authority of the Holy Father and 
convict the Holy See of insincerity and indirection, it isordered 
that no more Roman communications shall go out of New York 
without being first submitted to inspection in this office. 

“No. 3. The public prints having recently contained an inter- 
view with a bishop of the province in which it was boldly pro- 
claimed that the time was nigh that Rome should be taught sev- 
eral things it did not seem to know, alleging, in particular, that 
it was sadly in need of a little instruction in rudimentary math- 
ematics to enable it to count beyond two in summing up the hier- 
archy of the country, and it being further declared that the Holy 
Father had been made the victim of a blinding blizzard of decep- 
tion and misled into paths of error and death, it is ordered that 
henceforth there shall be allowed no more interviews in Roch- 
ester.” 


....The basis and terms of organic union between the 
African Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Churches have been arranged by the two 
Episcopal Councils, in accordance with the action of the 
joint commission, which met last May in Harrisburg, 
Penn. The terms of organic union are iu brief as follows: 
First. Finding that both Churches have the form of gov- 
ernment common to Episcopal Methodism and likewise 
have the twenty-five Articles of Religion, the general 
rules, and some sacraments and forms of worship peculiar 
to Episcopal Methodism, as well as the General, Annual, 
District and Quarterly Conferences, they recommend that 
all be retained in the united Church, with all the rights, 
prerogatives and responsibilities as at present. Second. 
They find, also, that both Churches are at ove in their belief 
in the Scriptures and the general fundamental doctrines 
of Methodism. Tkey recommend that all statutory laws 
and rules be submitted to the United General Conference 
for such alterations, modifications, or addenda as may be 
found necessary to perfect and perpetuate the union. Third. 
They recommend the name approved by the General Con- 
ference, namely: African and Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Fourth. They recommend that all property of 
every sort belonging to either of the Churches shall, after 
the ratification of the agreement, be vested in the united 
Church and that the trustees and officials shall have the 
same rights as if no change of title had taken place. Fifth. 
They recommend that its propositions as above named be 
submitted to all the Annual Conferences and churches or 
worshiping congregations throughout the bounds of 
both connections for their approval or ratification, and 
when a majority of the Annual Conferences and three- 
fourths of the Quarterly Conferences and three-fourths of 
all the churches or worshiping congregations who shall 
be communicant members at the time the vote is sub- 
mitted and may be taken, shall concur or ratify the same, 
these two Churches thall be declared one Church or denom- 
ination under the above designated title. Mission 
churches or congregations being more subordinate or de- 
pendent will not be required to vote in determining the 
final result. The sixth and seventh articles arrange for re- 
cording of the votes of the different conferences and congre- 
gations, and their reference to the bishops of both bodies 
who shall then call a joint meeting of the respective 
churches, which joint Board or Council of Bishops shall 
arrange for a meeting of a United General Conference of 





all being in Latin. 


the African and Zion Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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CLASSES REACHED BY OUR 
IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV, J. L. ATKINSON. 


MISSIONARIES 








DURING a recent tour of nine consecutive weeks among 
our Congregational churches and institutjons of learning, 
Ihave been asked by thoughtful givers the question: “Is 
it true that our missionaries are reaching only the lowest 
class of the Japanese?” A public reply may be helpful 
to many others, hence I venture to make the following 
statements : 

The statistics of the Kumi-ai (Congregational) churches 
for the year ending March 31st, 1892, show that 27,000 yen 
(dollars, silver) have been contributed by the members of 
those churches for distinctly Christian work within and 
without their organizations. The total number of the 
members of those churches is a little over 10,000. The 
average daily wage of a laboring man throughout the ter- 
ritory covered by those churches. cannot be more than 18 
sen (cents, silver). If, now, 10,000 people of this class, a 
fair proportion of them having families to support out of 
the 18 sen, gave 27,000 yen for distinctively Christian work, 
they have shown a spirit of self-sacrificing devotion and 
generosity which must clearly indicate that, whatever 
they may have heen in the pst, they are now, as to nobil- 
ity of soul, no longer of the lowest class of the people. 

As a matter of fact all classes are represented in our 
churches, with a preponderance from the middle one. The 
Japanese constantly use the expression “ Chiuto ijo”— 
middle class up—when speaking of those now in the 
churches and of those outside who are interested in Chris- 
tianity. Our pastors and evangelists are very largely from 
the old-time Samurai—the two-sworded retainers of the 
feudal barons; and many of them are, as to old-time rank, 
the equals of those who are now counts, viscounts and 
barons. The present nobility of Japan are the newest of 
the new, for all the titles have been created and bestowed 
during the past twenty years. When the upper class of 
Japan is now spoken of, the official and the recently enno- 
bled are usually meant; yet many of these are members of 
the churches. The vice-minister of justice is one; so also 
are at least two professors of the Imperial University. 
Judges, editors, physicians, educators, members of the na- 
tional diet and army officers are also to be found in them 
as active members. Some of our churches have been called 
by the townspeople Shizoku Kyo-kwai—churches of the 
gentry. During the present reign the entire ranking of 
the nation has been changed. At the top, and not usually 
enumerated, the Emperor and his family have been placed. 
Next in order come the nobles, largely composed of the 
old-time daimio—feudal barons—or their heirs. This 
class is called the kwazoku. After this come the two- 
sworded retainers of the daimio, who constitute a class 
called the shizoku. Last of all come the commoners, enti- 
tled hi-min. The merchants, both great and small, are, 
with but few exceptions, heimin; so also are the large 
land-owning farmers, and those who can rent only the 
most miniature of farms. The yeta, or old-time outcast 
race, is also included in the little heimin. 

Of these several classes the shizoku was, in the provi- 
dence of God, the first to be reached by the American 
Board Mission. Shizoku constitute the majority of the 
ministry, also of the students in the Doshisha College in 
Kioto, and the one for young women in Kobé, and in all 
the schools where missionaries labor as teachers. 

The students in Harvard, Yale, Andover and other of 
our educational institutions are very largely from this 
class. Dr. Neesima was a shizoku,so alsois Mr. Kozaki, 
the gentleman who has succeeded him as President of 
the Doshisha College. Mr. Nariaki Kozaki, who has crit- 
icised the author in an article entitled “Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold and the Japanese,’”’ and published in the number of 
May 26th of THE INDEPENDENT, is a brother of. President 
Kozaki, consequently a shizoku. 

The shizoku number about two millions. For centuries 
they have been the arm and the brain of the nation; that 
is, they have been the military and literary men of their 
times. The old idea of their class was, that a man should 
devote a part of his time to military exercises and a part to 
literary ; they thus became the scholars as well as the war- 
riers ofold Japan. Their characteristics are intelligence, 
courage, loyalty, and unflinching devotion to duty. 
They have always stood unhesitatingly ready to sacrifice 
their lives when convinced that duty pointed in that direc- 
tion. The women have been as intelligent, as courageous 
and as loyalto duty as themen. Because of these char- 
acteristics we regard the shizoku, both men and women, as 
worthy of our best effortsin the whole round of mission- 
ary work. We expect great things of them as educators 
and evangelizers of their own, and of other lands of the Ori- 
ent, because they have already done great and good work 
in the past as earnest students, and as devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing Christian workers. This is the class with which our 
missionaries have been most largely associated from the 
very beginning of their work in Japan. From this class 

- have come our language teachers, our students, our first 
Christians, our fellow-workers in educational, literary and 
evangelistic work, and our friends. 

If now it be as Mr. Nariaki Kozaki says, that the writer 
has not so far had, apparently, an opportunity to see the best 
side of Japanese life, I can only reply that during the almost 
nineteen years of missionary life in Japan my language 
teachers, my pupils, my fellow-laborers in Christian work, 
my hosts when out on my tours in the interior, my friends 
and my general associates have been very largely, tho not 
exclusively, shizoku, and then leave the matter for any one 
to interpret as they may think best. I know full well how 
exquisitely sensitive the Japanese are to anything like 
adverse criticism of their country. I know, also, with 
what eager eyes they read every article that appears in our 
current literature concerning it. Knowing them so well 





and sympathizing deeply witb their intensely patriotic and 
sensitive spirit, I trust that I should be one of the last to 
unnecessarily publish anything that would distress their 
minds or bring shame to their faces before the eyes of our 
people. I am, indeed, glad to say of the Japanese students 
in our various colleges that they have acquired among us 
by their faithful study, marked ability and gentlemanly 
bearing, a most enviable and well-deserved reputation. 

If, however, the Japanese as a whole are determined to 
be regarded by our people as in such a state of moral health 
that they need no physician, why should the churches of 
America pour out for them their wealth of men, of women, 
of money, of sympathy and prayer, as they are now doing ? 
The Savior said that he came to call and to heal not the 
well but the sick. Why should not the Christians of 
America make the same reply to the Japanese when thev 
ask for help,as they did at the annual meeting of the 
American Board last year, if they claim that they are of 
those who are fairly well and in no particular need of 
either physician or remedy ? The writer in all his public 
addresses while in America has invariablv given full credit 
to the Japanese for their intellectual ability and general 
politeness and kindliness of manner; yet he has not hesi- 
tated to say that morally Japan is ina deplorable condi- 
tion, and that the old indigenous and imported religions 
and philosophy—Shinto, Buddhist and Confucian—have 
neither life nor power to morally regenerate the nation. 
One of the ablest Christian writers in Japan in an editorial 
in a Christian weekly said not long ago that the moral con- 
dition of Japan is as the physical condition of the country 
during the rainy season ofsummer. This figure represents 
to the Japanese mind as strongly as figure possibly can 
the gloomy, depressing, unhealthy and morally corrupt 
condition of the people. The writer would never dare to 
open up the moral condition and conduct of the peoplein a 
public address delivered to a Japanese audience as the 
pastors and evangelists do ; it would not be tolerated from 
‘a foreigner.”’ 

I think that Mr. K. has been absent from Japan some 
eight or nine years. He very naturally idealizes, if he does 
not indeed idolize, his country: hence he is deeply paired 
at any public presentation of matters that seem to detract 
from the name and fame of his native land. I can, how- 
ever, assure him that neitner he nor his fellow-countrvmen 
and countrywomen of all classes, have any warmer or more 
deeply sympathetic friends than the missionaries and the 
churches that send them out and sustain them in their 
labors. 

Tf our occasional utterances give them pain, we regret it 
as deeply as they ; yet the facts in the case must be clearly 
and truly spoken if the churches in America are to con- 
tinue their interest, Christian activity and help in Japan. 
If that nation, which some regard as “ gilt-edged,”’ comes 
to be regarded as solid gold, with but a trifle of rust or tar- 
nish attached to it—which a little educational polishing 
will soon and easily remove—Christian missionaries will 
soon be withdrawn and sent to other and more needy lands. 

Mr. K. does not refute the statements made by the 
writer in the article “Love and Marriage in Japan.”’ His 
language is this: ‘ All that Mr. A. says in his two recent 
articles in your paper may be true—and I am not sure of 
it.” He does, however, confirm explicitly the criticism 
made on Sir Edwin’s use of the Japanese language. He 
then ventures to do what the writer did not choose to do, 
namely, charge Sir Edwin with appropriating the material 
of his article, published in the February number of The 
Cosmopolitan, from a book written by an American ladv, 
Mr. K’s. statement is this: ‘‘ What did not appear to be a 
trifle in a man of Sir Edwin’s renown was, that after read- 
ing his article on ‘ Love and Marriage in Japan’ the reader 
at once felt as tho all the facts, sentiments and opinions 
found in it were reproduced from Miss Bacon’s ‘ Japanese 
Girls and Women’ !” 

Mr. K. thinks that the writer has cared to learn more of 
the sins and degradation of the Japanese than of their more 
excellent traits. As one who would be a wise physician of 
souls, I havecertainly studied the evils of the land, but not 
to the exclusion of that which is good. I have also made a 
fairly diligent study of the teachings that have been in 
force for centuries as remedies for the moral ills of the 
people. The more I have studied all these things the more 
confirmed I am in the conviction that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is the only power that can recreate Japan reli- 
giously, morally and socially, and give to it the life and 
power necessary to its true uplifting and progress in every- 
thing that is truly profitable for the life that now is and 
for that which is to come. 

NEWTON, Mass. 
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THE work among the colored people of the Bahama 
Islands, which since 1833 have been under the care of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, has developed until there are 
now eighty-one congregations on the Islands, with a mem- 
bership of not less than 4,300. For some time it has been 
the wish of the Society that these should be amalgamated 
with the Colored Baptist Churches of Jamaica. To this, 
however, the members of the Bahamas’ congregations have 
been strongly opposed. The Rev. D. Wilshere, who since 
1878 has been theonly missionary among them, has also felt 
that it was unwise. The Society, however, insisted on their 
decision, and the churches have declared their independ- 
ence. They are making a valiant effort at entire self-sup- 
port, but there are certain difficulties in the way which 
will require time toremove. A sailboat is absolutely nec- 
essary for intercommunication between the islands, and 
the full strength of the communities will be required for 
a time to complete some chapels, making it essential that 
the pastors have some assistance for their support. Mr. 
Wilshere has cast in his lot with the churches, and is now 
in this country seeking aid from the Baptist churches and 
other friends of the colored people. His purpose is to se- 
cure the sum of $1,500 to $2,000 a year, for a period of. five 
years. After that time he believes that the churches will 
be in a condition to meet all their own expenses and extend 
their work. 





....The eighty-third annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held 
in Chicago, IIl., in the First Congregational Church, corner 
Washington Boulevard and Ann Street, beginning on 
Tuesday, October 4th, 1892, at 3P. M., and closing Friday 
noon, October 7th. The annual sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Daniel March, D.D., of Woburn, Mass., on 
Tuesday evening, at 7:30 o’clock. : aos, 


....A new Roman Catholic church has been dedicated in 
Fiji. It was almost entirely the work of Catholic natives, 
and built with foundations of massive masonry, some of 
the stones weighing several tons, and cemented together 
so as to render the structure proof against the fiercest hur- 
ricanes. 


.... The General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will meet in Baltimore, Md., on Wednes- 
day, November 9th, at 10 A.M. 








Biblical Research. 


THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES.* 


BY THE REV. THOMAS STOCKTON POTWIN. 








THE story of the discovery of this work in a Syriac ver- 
sion and its speedy identification with a Greek text long 
known as a part ofa popular romance of the Middle Ages, 
forms one of the most interesting chapters of modern 
patristic research. It is told by J. Rendel Harris, editor 


‘of the Syriac, and J.. Armitage Robinson, editor of the 


Greek, and Mrs. Harris in a popular edition of the English 
translation. 

The value of the discovery lies in the early date of the 
work, its testimony to canonical Scripture, and its picture 
of primitive Christian life, which is almost idyllic. 

Justin Martyr no longer enjoys the distinction of being 
the earliest Christian apologist whose works are extant. 
We advance astep toward the very beginning of this kind 
of literature. 

The precise date is involved in dispute in consequence of 
the form of the address in Syriac manuscript. Professor 
Harris thinks it cannot be placed earlier than 188 A.D. 
The editor of the Greek text expresses in a note his unwill- 
ingness to yield so much to the authority of this manu- 
script and adheres to the explicit statement of Eusebius, 
supported, asitis, by the address in an Armenian fragment. 
He does not give his reasons in detail, but the case stands 
thus: Eusebius both in his history and Chronicon says 
that Quadratus and Aristides presented apologies to Ha- 
drian (117-188 A.D.), In the Chronicon he gives the date as 
124 A.D. But Professor Harris finds the Syriac version in 
a manuscript of the seventh century addressed to 
Antoninus Pius, who was a Hadrian by adoption; that 
is, he finds it so after he has made certain emendations re- 
quired to make “the manuscript intelligible” (p. 9). But 
when he comes to his notes he concedes that two Syriac 
adjectives in question might have been used “ generally as 
royal adjectives,” and do actually so occur as titles of the 
King of Persia. On thestrength of such evidence as this 
Professor Harris says: ‘‘We are driven to refer the 
‘ Apology’ to the reign of Antoninus Pius and to affirm that 
Eusebius made a mistake in reading or quoting the title of 
the book.”’ . 

We think there is plenty of evidence to show, on the con- 
trary, that the mistake in the case was made by somebody 
in Syria, and not by Eusebius. In the first place, Eusebius 
says in his history that “ this work is preserved by a great 
number even to the present day.’’ The idea, therefore, 
that the historian misread or misquoted a well-known 
work which was certainly adapted to be a favorite book 
among Christians, does not strike one as at all probable. 
In the next place, the well-known relations of Hadrian to 
Athens prepare us to hear something of this kind of him 
rather than of any other emperor. He appears from the 
statements of Spartianus and Victor to have been educated 
at Athens between the ages of ten and fifteen years. At 
least, the latter says: “‘ A plerisque appellatus est Greecu- 
lus,” and “ Atheniensium studia et mores hausi',” ete , 
giving no end of Grecian accomplishments which he had 
acquired. And ever after, as Merivale says, Athens was 
his “favorite city.”” He beautified it with magnificent 
public buildings, and one quarter was so much changed by 
him as “ to receive in popular language the designation of 
Hadrianopolis.’”’ He had himself initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. He presided at the games, and seems to 
have been fully as much at home there asat Rome. And 
when, late in his reign, he returned finally to Rome, he es- 
tablished there a university under the name of the Athe- 
neum (see Merivale). One of his coins terms him Restitutor 
Achaia. 

But more than all he affected to be something of an 
academician, and there is some evidence that he sought 
from the Christians an exposition of their system; and 
one author says distinctly that he favored the Christians, 
as distinguished from the Jews, at the time of the Jewish 
war. 

All this makes us ready to believe the testimony of an- 
tiquity that the apologists Quadratus and Aristides pre- 
sented their work to Hadrian. But the most important 
witness after Eusebius is Orosius. He was a pupil of 

Augustine and Jerome, aud in all probability was ac- 
quainted with the perfect Greek text of Aristides; for if 
there were numerous copies in the time of Eusebius, there 
is no reason to suppose that they had all disappeared in 
the time of Jerome. And if Orosius had seen the Greek 
text, or evena latin version, he had seen the address it 
bore. He says that Quadratus and Aristides addressed 
apologies to Hadrian; and the way in which he says it 
makes his testimony still more valuable. His words are, 
that the Emperor Hadrian was ‘‘ per Quadratum et Aris- 


* “Texts and Studies.” Vol. I, No.1, Cambridge University press; 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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tidem. Ubris de Christiana religtone composttis, instructus 
et eruditus.” 

Now that we can read what Aristides presented, these 
words have aspecial significance, for the ‘Apology’ is a 
Christian instruction, a kind of philosophical preaching of 
the Gospel. It differs entirely from those of Justin Mar- 
tyr and Athenagoras in containing no demand for justice 
or pleading for toleration, but is simply @ setting forth of 
the worship and method of life of the Christians. Orosius 
at least did not copy Eusebius, and must be taken as an 
indepen‘lent authority. 

As to the year in which most likely the ‘“‘ Apology ” was 
presented, it is impossible to find anything definite if we 
decline to follow Eusebius. Hadrian was the great 
traveler among the Roman emperors. On a somewhat 
careful examination of the ancient authorities in the 
chronology of the period and some modern statements 
based upon them, I find it hard to fix upon a year between 
122 and 133 A.D., in which some one does not place Hadrien 
at Athens spending the winter. Clinton, in his “ Fasti 
Romani,” makes out four visits. Merivale seems to follow 
him or his authorities, Spartianus, Dion and Eusebius, 
but adds: “IT imagine that from the year 125 down to the 
year 130 A.D., he was for the most part domiciled in his 
favorite Athens ” (Vol. VII, p. 353) ; and then he finds him 
there again 133 A.D. We are only allowed to assume a 
mean date, say 128 A.D., unless we adhere to Eusebius. 

But the question recurs: How account for the Syriac 
address? Considering the opportunity for mistakes in the 
five or six centuries among authors and transcribers in 
Syria, the question does not press very heavily upon one. 
It lies upon the surface to say that the habit of shorten- 
ing imperial names to one or two was early and general. 
The Armenian fragment witnesses to it in this case. (The 
Greek text as found was without an address.) An author 
who shows the admitted fondness for expansion of the 
translator may have wished to present a full series of im- 
perial names, and his knowledge of Roman history mav 
not have been sufficient to prevent his referring the work 
to the wrong Hadrian. 

In contrast with all this, Antoninus Pius, according to 
Gibbon, never got further from Rome, after his accession, 
than his Samnian villa. 

As to the contents of the work; itisa treatise of about 
three thousand words in the present Greek text, with about 
one-half as much again matter in the Syriac. 

The larger part is taken up with a discussion of the folly of 
idolatry as compared with the truth and piety found among 
the Christians. Doctrinal statements are introduced 
whicb indicate, as the editors point out, a very simple 
form of the Apostles’ Creed. It will be seen that every- 
thing points to a very early date. 

Its relation to the New Testament Scripture is peculiar, 
and rivals in importance if not surpasses herein the 
Didache, As was natural to one who professed to speak as 
a philosopher toa pagan emperor, he uses Scripture rather 
by incorporation than by citation. There is not a quotation 
inform in the whole treatise. He refers the Emperor to 
the Christian Scriptures, and once in the striking phrase 
Tie evayyeAKqe dylac ypagyjc, The editors find the reproduc- 
ticn of language from numerous books of the New Testa 
ment, but apparently do not attempt a full demonstration 
of this part of the subject, neither shall we. The ‘‘ Apolo- 
gy ” will immediately take its place among the invaluable 
authorities of the second century, toward which the eyes of 
the student would have so long been turned. 

We shall only point out some things which the editors 
passed. And,to begin with, one is struck with unmistaka- 
ble echoes in the very first chapter of Paul’s discourse on 
Mars Hill, and in several succeeding chapters; altho Aris- 
tides, here as everywhere, condenses Scripture language as 
much as possible. Thus Paul’s words rendered “the 
world and all things therein’ occur in the fourth line of 
the ‘Apology,’ identical exceptaslight variation in their 
order. Then Paul says: ‘God is not served by men’s hands 
ag needing anything.” Aristides shortens oidé rpocdeduevoc 
into the negative adjective ‘atpoodejc¢ in the first chapter, 
and in the tenth he substitutes ‘oiJé mpoodeduevoc avOpdrwv 
for yepov arvbpwrivov, For Paul’s Aepareterar, he uses 
the shorter ypy fer in saying that God does not ask for 
sacrifice and libation. 

That.the choice of the word arpocdeje is not accidental is 
proved by the fact, that when he has occasion to attribute 
this idea to false gods, he uses a different compound. 

The passages where these terms occur, are made, by the 

editor, evidence of an acquaintance by our author with an 
apocryphal work entitled “‘ The Preaching of Peter,” and 
with the Epistle to Diognetus; but why not go back for 
the origin of all to Paul, the first great Christian apologist 
at Athens? . 
_ But further, Aristides makes a peculiar and very prom- 
inent use of the word vouifev, in recounting the opinions 
of the worshipers of false gods. And altho this is a very 
common word in like connections in classical Greek, we are 
constrained to see in it a designed or unconscious repeti- 
tion of Paul’s use of it in Acts 17: 29. And we are strength- 
ened in this oninion by the fact that, right in the middle 
of this discussion he dropsthis word and uses another 
Scripture word with like prominence and frequency. This 
is tapevoayew which occurs in 2 Pet. 2: 1, where we read: 
. Who shall privily bring in damnable heresies.” It is as 
if Aristides would suggest to readers of Scripture that 
doctrines of false worship were the great heresies of the 
world. 

Paul, both in the Acts and the Epistles, was perfectly 
familiar to Aristides. 

But, upon any new discovery of early Christian litera- 
ture, the first eager look is to determine whether or no the 
author was acquainted with the Gospel of John. In this 
case the answer must be in the affirmative. And the pas- 
Sages reproduced could hardly be more important. lu his 
fifteenth chapter the Apologist says: ‘The Christians 
know God to be the Creator, former of all things by ‘his only 
hegotten Son and by the Holy Spirit.’” This is the work 





attributed to the Logos in the third verse of the first chap- 
ter of John. The “ ovoyevé:,” not to mention other coinci- 
dences, fixes the reference here rather than to the opening 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. This adjective occurs twice 
in John 1, and, including his Epistles, is used five times by 
John; but is not applied to Christ by another New Testa- 
ment writer. 

In the fifth line of the same chapter Aristides says: ‘‘ The 
Son of God descending from Heaven took flesh and ap- 
peared to men.” This looks like a mingling of John, 1:14, 
and I Tim. 3:16. With the exception of this latter passage, 
the description of Christ’s coming into the world as an 
assuming of flesh or a coming in the flesh is an exclusively 
Johannine conception. 

The clause ‘‘ appeared unto men” may be designed as the 
equivalent of “‘dwelt among us” in John, or may be de- 
rived from the Epistle to Timothy; for the words in the 
two cases are kindred, tho not the same. 

But the importance of the reproduction of these two 
passages is increased very considerably by a degree of 
evidence they supply upon two very noted cases of disputed 
readings. 

It beng admitted that Aristides had the first chapter 
of John in mind, it seems almost a certainty that he 
had been in the habit of reading in the eighteenth verse 
“only begotten Son’’ and not “only begotten God”; for 
the connection between the fourteenth verse and the eigh- 
teenth isso close that the same Being must be understood 
as referred to in the two places; but there is in Aristides’s 
thought only the Son of God. 

Then in reference to 1 Tim 3 : 16; if our author is thinking 
of what is here said of Divine manifestation, he must be 
counted for the reading é¢ as against Oedc ; for it is Christ 
the Son of God who, he ‘says, took flesh and appeared to 
men. 

The remaining instance is of apparent unconscious imi- 
tation of the style of John. It is mentioned by the editor. 
Aristides in his summing up refers the Emperor to the 
Christian Scriptures as evidence that he does not speak 
an’ éuavrov,‘‘of myself.”” This phrase is used frequently 
by John, but by no other New Testament writer. 

When we take into account the method of Aristides, 
which is not to quote formally but to work biblical words 
and phrasesinto his own diction, these coincidences are 
quite sufficient, in sucha short treatise, to show the same 
familiarity with John which he evinces with Paul. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 11TH. 
PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN.—Acts 8: 26-40. 





NortEs.-—“‘ An angel of the Lord.’”-—How the impulse 
came is not clearly described. It is not necessary to believe 
that an angel appeared visibly and spoke audibly. At any 
rate he felt a divine impulse of duty to go to the region of 
Gaza. “ Gaza.”’—One of the old capital cities of the 
Philistines south of Palestine-———“‘ Desert.”,—Not sand, 
but rough pasture land, generally barren. ** Ethio- 
pia.””—‘‘ The Cush of the Old Testament.’’ South of Egypt; 
but the name was also applied to the opposite region 
across the Red Sea in Arabia.———‘‘ For to worship.”— 
Evidently he was a Jew by birth, had probably been origi- 
nally a slave, and had, become the favorite of the Queen. 
* The Spirit said unto Philip.—Here evidently an 
inward monition.—-—“ The place of the Scripture.”— 
The fifty-third of Isaiah. “Preached unto him 
Jesus.’’—The passage tbat speaks of God’s righteous serv- 
ant in affliction and: captivity, meaning primarily this 
righteous remnant personified ; but the prophecy passes 
over into a prophetic view of the victory of the Church ful- 
filled in Christ. So Philip shows how the complete ful- 
fillment was in Christ. —-—“ Here is water.”-—They came 
to some little stream, or fountain, or pool, we cannot be 
certain what, and so can draw no certain conclusion as to 
how the baptism was admivistered. We only know that 
they walked down into the water, and Philip either lifted 
water in his hand and poured it over his head, or had him 
drop his whole body under the water. —-—“‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord caught away Philip.”,—The natural meaning is 
that he was suddenly removed by miracle, but that is not 
certain.——“* At Azotus.’’—The Ashdod of the Old Testa- 
ment, another city of the Philistines. ** Cesarea.”’— 
He went northward along the coast—the 37th verse is 
omitted in the Revised Version. It wasa very natural in- 
sertion by some early copyist, because it tells the condi- 
tions, 

Instruction.—When Philip had the message from the 
angel and felt it his duty to go and do some preaching in 
another region, he instantly started and went. If he had 
not gone, he would have missed a splendid opportunity. 

Philip did not have to stay in Samaria and educate his 
converts, as missionaries to the heathen generally have to, 
because they were already of the same civilization, and had 
the same Bibles, in part. The case is like an evangelist 
now. Mr. Moody does not need to remain to instruct his 
converts ; he can move on. 

Think what one faithful preacher did. God led him to 
meet an influential man; that man went on his way, after 
his baptism, to Ethiopia, and probably organized the Chris- 
tian Church in that far region. Philip was thus the first 
missionary to Africa. 

The Ethiopian had a teachable heart ; he wanted to learn 
the truth. Thatis the kind of man to whom God sends 
Philip or some other teacher. Don’t think you know every- 
thing; but be very glad to ask questions and get informa- 
tion. Above all other learning ask this question: What 
must I do to be saved? 

The Ethiopian was reading very nearly the finest passage 
in the Old Testament. Don’t neglect the Old Testament, 
but study the New. The words of Christ are better than 
the Old. 

















of the Prophets ‘Philip preached Christ. The teaching 
about God in the Mosaic Law taught men to reject idols, 
and worship the one true God, and so prepared the way 
for the Gospel. 

The passage from Isaiah is applied to show the meekness 
and patience of Christ under suffering and death. In a 
similar spirit let us fill up what is behind of the sufferings 
of Christ. 

Philip instantly accepted Christ. He was searching for 
the truth, and he recognized it and obeyed it. A docile 
heart gets a quickness to recognize truth and duty. 

In the early Church the conditions of admission to its 
privileges were much simpler than pow is common. The 
Ethiopian was convinced, believed in Christ, and perhaps 
within ten minutes was baptized, and would have sat at 


‘the communion table the next hour if he had found a 


company of believers. ‘‘ Let me be baptized,’’ said he. 
“Yes,” replied Philip, and baptized him. There was no 
waiting for six months, no application to a session or 
church committee, no assenting to a creed, no sort of pre- 
paratory ceremony. Perhaps we do things better now ; per- 
haps we do not. Perhaps we do not make the door into the 
Church wide enough. 

Luke does not tell how Philip baptized the Ethiopian, 
only that they went down together into the water and out 
again. The Bible never regards forms or ceremonies as 
anything that one need be exact about, not even the two 
sacraments. It is the spirit of obedience and love that 
God asks. 

The Ethiopian had every reason to go “‘on his way re- 
joicing.’”’ He had found the way of salvation. He had 
learned about him of whom Moses and the Prophets did 
write. His whole life was changed. How happy he was to 
start a Christian Church in Ethiopia ! 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


FULLER, W, D., Morgan Park Theo. Sem., called to Morgan 
Park, Il. 


HARVEY, Ransom, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., resigns. 
HUNTER, JAmMEs P., ord. Sept. 1st, Easton, R. I. 


MacLAURIN, D. D., New York, N. Y., called to Woodward Ave 
ch., Detroit, Mich. 


RICE, Wiisur T., Ashville, Mass., accepts call to Winthrop, 
Conn. 


SCHOFIELD, J. V., Independence, Ia., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAUMANN, H., Edgeley, N. D., ord. recently, 
BEACH, Eimer J., Lyndon, accepts call to Chester, Vt. 
BULLOCK, W111, Carsonville, Mich., resigns. 
— W. L., Middletown, O., accepts call to North Topeka. 
n 


COREY, E. M., Great Falls, Mont., accepts call to Raymond, Wis 
CORWIN, Cart H., Bridgewater, Vt., resigns. 


CROFTS, GEorGE W., Council Bluffs, Ia., accepts call to Bed- 
trice, Neb. 


CROSBY, SAMUEL B., ord. recently at Loomis, Neb. 


GLEASON, Avery, K., West Gloucester and Magnolia, Mass., 
accepts call to Dunbarton, N. H. 


HALBERSLEBEN, Henry C., Silver Creek, Neb., resigns 
HAMLEN, CuHauncey L., Vermillion, O., resigns. 
HELLIER. FRANK O., Yale Sem., accepts call to Tekoa, Wash 
HULL, Evsworts L., Ford, accepts call to Jetmore, Kan. 


HYDE, Henry, Second ch., Greenfield, Mass., withdraws his 
resignation. 


KERR, Josepn, ord. Aug. 10th, Bertrand, Neb. 


LATHROP, STANLEY E., Gen. Miss., of the A. M. A., for Texas 
accepts call to Washburn, Wis. 


LYMAN, HEnry M., ord. Aug 14th, Cripple Creek, Col. 


LUTHER, CuarreE F., Yale Divinity School, accepts call to Red- 
ding, Conn. 


MARSH, Hammonp L., Fairfield, Ia., resigns. 
McPHAIL, Matco.im, Hixton, Wis., resigns. 


ee. Joun A., Wymore, Neb., accepts callto Nordhoff, 
Cal. 


=e. GEORGE A., West Acton, accepts call to Wendell 
ass. 


RACKLIFF, Atmon, G., Skowhegan, Me., called to Marlboro, 
Mass. 


SHAW, WILt1Am B., Argentine Kan., withdraws his resig- 
nation. 


SMITH, AuBEeRT D., Bedford, N. H., called to East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 


SPRAGUE, FRANK M., Springfield, Mass., resigns. 


a ALEXANDER, Washburn, accepts call to Toma- 
awk, Wis. 


WALLACE, Davin, Olcott, Vt., resigns. 

WILSON, Joagn C., Stonington, accepts call to Meriden, Conn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLAN, Jou S., Patterson, N. Y., accepts call to Newark, N. J. 

BATES, S. C., Kirklin, Ind., accepts call to Monroe, O. 


CHRISTENSEN, D. H., Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts call to Mil- 
ford, N. Y. 


ee J. N., Thurlow, Penn., called to Englewood, Chicago, 
ae ~ alta E. S., Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to Topeka, 
an. 


HILLER, SPENCER L., Mizpah Chapel, accepts call to First ch. 
of Morrisania, N. Y. 


aa: a Burt E., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Los Angeles, 
al. 


KERR, A. J., San Francisco, Cal., called to Princeton, Ind. 
McFARLAND, JAMEs, will be inst. Sept. 7th, Hyde Park ch., 
Denver, Col. ° 
McNAIR, J. L. Louisville, Ky., called to Washington, C. H., O. 
—_— WARREN, Mankato, Kan., accepts call to Rocky Ford, 
Jol. 


MILLS, JoHN N., Beatrice, Neb., called to South Evanston, Ill. 
NICHOLLS, J.S., Allegheny Sem., accepts call to Dayton, O. 
REID, JouN G., acceptscall to permanent pastoral, Greeley, Col. 
RUSK, Joun, Columbus, O., accepts call to Chicago, f1l. 
SHIELDS, J. H., Madisonville, O., accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 
a. NorMAN N., Ramapo, N. Y., accepts call to Santa Fé, 


a Pes 


STERLING, CHARLES G., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

STRATTON, EDWARD, will be inst. Sept. 15th, Valatie, N. Y 
THOMAS, Ws. A., Milford, N. H., called to Kokomo, Ind. 
wi} S. Betrre, New York, N. Y., accepts call to Newark, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


boys ANDREW, Prot. Epis., Green River, accepts call to Buf- 
alo, Wyo. 


KNELLING, J., Ref. Ger., accepts call to Fort Wayne, Ind. 
OLANDER, ©. O., Luth., Orion, Ill., accepts call to Marinette, 


‘Ss. 
SNYDER, S. U., Ref. Ger., Bluffton, Ind., accepts call to Day ton, 
STILLWELL, Joxn L., Ref. Dutch, Bloomingburg, N. J, 








The Old Testament is the introduction to the New. Out 


resigns, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent tc 
thetr p for all vow recewed. The inter 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS.* 


THE scholarly editor of Boswell’s 
“‘ Life” has shown himself able to deal 
well with the mass of letters which fills 
these two large and solid volumes. At 
the opening of the first volume a fac- 
simile of a letter to ‘‘ Dearest Tibby” 
shows us the rather clear and strong 
handwriting of Dr. Johnson; and the 
presswork and general make-up of the 
work are seen at once to be all that could 
be desired. 

Johnson was inclined to consider him- 
self but a poor letter writer; he was, in- 
deed, if letter writing must be confined 
to the measure of Cowper’s or Madame 
de Sévigné’s or even Walpole’s achieve- 
ments; yet this collection with its many 
hundreds of epistles, long and short, will 
be read, not in detail, but with wise skip- 
ping and glimpsing by the present and 
many coming generations of men and 
women who go deep into the history of 
English literature. It is a most valuable 
addendum to Boswell’s “‘ Life.” Nearlya 
hundred of these letters have never been 
before printed, and the whole collection 
as now arranged, indexed and annotated, 
leaves perhaps little to be desired in the 
way of making them easily reached for use. 

Of course a lion’s share of the burly 
Doctor’s missives are addressed to Mrs. 
Thrale, whose style of gossipy small talk 
charmed him in heranswers. His char- 
acter shows itself along its least guarded 
lines in many of his dashed-off utterances ; 
and we almost pity the simplicity which 
sinks frequently to nearly the line of silli- 
ness when he growssentimental. These 
weaknesses are felt, however, to be sin- 
gularly Johnsonian, and they serve as an 
excellent foil for the stronger parts of 
the correspondence and curiously aid in 
outlining a colossal man. 

Dr. Hill has shown great industry, skill 
and scholarship in collecting not only 
much matter to light up the letters with 
but in so presenting all his materials as 
to render it easy for the reader to make 
the most of them. But few of the ob- 
scure allusions are left without explana- 
tion. 

Johnson’s life was a checkered one, and 
the man’s imagination, joined to a singu- 
lar tendency toward extremes as wide 
apart as the suns, added almost grotesque 
difficulties to his progress along the ordi- 
nary paths of experience. In these letters 
we get many a sharp glimpse of a moral 
shortness of breath, so to call it, and a 
clumsiness of spiritual gait; but more 
often, especially in the over three hun- 
dred letters to Mrs. Thrale, we feel the 
lighter and easier movements of sincerity, 
pleasant wit and the almost jolly aban- 
don to naturalness which suggest a 
healthy mind. Mrs. Thrale’s influence 
shows itself well-nigh supreme over him 
at times. 

In his notes Dr. Hill may run too far 
away as a champion of Johnson ; espe- 
cially is it in bad taste for him to lose tem- 
per and scold in a shrill falsetto at Anna 
Seward whose hair-pulling (at a distance) 
of Johnson is the cause of hisfury. It 
would not be far from the truth to say that 
there was a strain of coarseness in John- 
son’s character that needed little torture to 
make it brutality. If his treatment of Anna 
Seward, was half as ugly as his treatment of 
Mrs. Thrale upon her second marriage, he 
deserved all.that she gave him and more, 
To say nothing of gross ingratitude and 
utter want of high manliness in any sense. 
it shows a sort of obese vulgarity which 
does not often exist in the same body with 
absolute honesty of sentiment. We do not 
feel like saying that in this peculiar mix- 
ture of brutality and good sense Dr. John- 
son was a typical Englishman ; but that 
Mrs. Thrale’s marriage to a man who was 
a gentleman. in everything save the fact 
that he had to teach music should be 
made faces at by Dr. Hill—and remem- 

* LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Collected 


and edite 1. by GEORGE BIRBECK HILL. D.C.L. ‘two 
Vols. I, II. Harper & Brothers, New York. $7.50. 
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bering, too, that Thrale, her first husband, 


was only such a gentleman as brews beer : 


for gain—noting this, we are tempted to 
wonder if, after all, AnnaSeward and Bar- 
retti were not as much sinned against as 
sinning, and if in English traits is not to 
be found one, slowly vanishing, perhaps, 
that we may call a fixed regard for the 
brutalities. 

The ‘‘great and curious gaps in John- 
son’s general correspondence” are noted 
in Dr. Hill’s preface. He says: 

‘“‘Of the four years 1745--46, 47 and 48 not 
a single letter, so far as I know, has been 
preserved. For 1755 we have as many as 
twenty-two, and for 1760 only two. He 
wrote most copiously in the last few months 
of his life when he was seeking relief from 
bis sufferings at Lichfield and Ashbourne.” 

Every reader, and especially every 
writer, will note with sympathy his ac- 
count of the difficulties encountered in 
collecting his materials. He says: 

‘‘In my eager search after letters, I have 
examined in the Bodleian many hundreds 
of auctioneers’ catalogs. This part of my 
task would have been greatly lightened had 
those catalogs which contain descriptions 
of autographs been bound up separately. 
As it was I found them among long lists, 
not only of books, but also of musical in- 
struments, bins of wine and cigars.”’ 

Some of Mrs. Thrale’s ‘‘ fabrications,” 
as both Boswell and Dr. Hill pronounce 
certain of the so-called letters in her book, 
are commented on and criticised with 
great acumen ; but it hardly seems to us 
that a case of forgery is made out against 
the lady. It were more likely, and cer- 
tainly more charitable to believe, that she 
made a mistake in transcribing dates, or 
got tbe letters mixed. Indeed, all of the 
letters taken as a body show that Dr. 
Johnson was a man of rare versatility, 
and it would be difficult to make it ap- 
pear that anything from a pun to a ser- 
mon, or from a perfumed love letter to a 
butcher's joke, were impossible to his pen. 

When Dr. Hill levels his indignation at 
Macaulay for ridiculing Mrs. Johnson we 
are almost able to applaud the English 
trait awhile ago mentioned; for here a 
decided coarseness seems somewhat to fit 
the demand of justice, or of honest revolt 
at least. 

We once heard a clever young fellow 
say that ‘‘ all scholars are frauds” would 
be a safe axiom to found a sermon on. 
Samuel Johnson, the great lexicographer, 
was a bad speller. Specimens of his 
curious orthographical variation from 
every known standard are plentifully 
scattered through his letters. Some of 
these are quite as preposterous as if a 
great Greek scholar were to speak of the 
‘** Song of the Arval Brothers” as one of 
the Homeric hymns! 

It is long since a more thoroughtly in- 
teresting work fell into our hands. Both 
students and intelligent general readers 
will thank Dr. Hill for his patient, labori- 
ous industry and loving, painstaking care 
in doing once for all the task that he set 
for himself. These two fine volumes will 
go into every library beside the Boswell 
‘* Life” and, read with it, they will round 
out to something like completeness our 
knowledge of a great man and of a most 
interesting period in the history of Eng- 
lish letters. Any working over again of 
these materials, by no matter how able 
hands, will certainly never be profitable 
to writer or to reader. It is a comfort of 
the best sort, if we are not student, to feel 
that we are secure in perusing at a run 
a book like this ; andif we are (it is to be 
hoped that we are not) the driest of dry- 
as-dust students, we find a mummy’s sat- 
isfaction in seeing the perfection of the 
cloth with which we are to be more 
securely wrapped about. Dr. Hill has 
earned the lasting gratitude of usall ; but 
to no person will this collection be more 
fertilizing than to the serious-minded 
young writer who is honestly ambitious to 
do well the work of his profession. In 
hundreds of ways Dr. Johnson expressed 
through his letters the soundest advice to 
this person. ‘‘ Scribendo disce scribere,” 
he says. ‘‘ It is only by writing ill that you 
can attain to write well. Be but diligent 
and constant, and make no doubt of 
success.” His optimism comes to us as a 
waft of fragrant and wholesome influ- 
ence. 3 





Speaking of Johnson’s scholarship, it 
was broad and available rather than 
minutely accurate. In his day what we 
call literary education rooted itself fur- 
ther back than we permit it to do now. 
It seems as if our young editors and 
writers are ashamed to know Greek and 
Latin ; they look rather to the dialects of 
unlettered folk and are expecting the 
great reformer of literary art to arise out 
of a backwoods manger and with a clevis 
and a whiffletree pin for lyre and plec- 


‘trumto go about in overalls singing the 


song of the commonplace. From an at- 
mosphere that bears such raw and rank 
ignorance of life in its relations to art it 
isa luxury to turn about and get in our 
faces a good, strong breeze from the past. 
Dr. Johnson had liberal knowledge, and he 
had genius. In these letters both the 
genius and the knowledge crop out like 
ledges of gold-bearing. quartz. His fine 
common sense is as conspicuous as his 
rare insight into art and life, There is 
none of the absurdity of so-called modern 
realism in him, and there is little of the 
old-time childish romance. He looks 
squarely into life, not at it, and he is not 
afraid to use his imagination. With ex- 
ceptions like the ones we have already 
noted, the spirit aud the influence that 
these letters exhale are wholesome, virile, 
broad and ennobling. 


> 


SOME CARLYLE TALK.* 


IN very pleasing contrast with another 
current volume of Carlyle echoes is this 
remarkably interesting book. Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy enjoyed exceptional opportu- 
nities to hear the sage of Chelsea at his best; 
that is, at his most unguarded moments, 
when what he said was unquestionably 
what he thought; and this book presents 
conversations and letters which throw a 
new and fine light upon Carlyle’s intellect 
and character. Nor can their genuineness 
be doubted. 

The earliest conversations reported in 
these pages took place more than forty 
years ago, but were written down at the 
time. All were first printed in the Contem- 
porary Review, where they attracted much 
attention and favorable criticism. As the 
compiler well says in his preface: ‘‘ They 
furnish a striking gallery of portraits and 
a unique body of criticism on the writers 
of the century by one of the most impress- 
ive painters of men that ever existed.” 

Carlyle’s traits of thought and expression 
are here just as he exhibited them between 
whiffs of pipe or cigar and with the usual 
effect of having a twinge of dyspepsia be- 
hind them. Often enough he says things 
that are so true that they appear at first 
curiously original. One phrase in his esti- 
mate of Dickens is a flash of white light on a 
subjecf which everv “ distinguished writer” 
who is tempted to read his own scribblings 
in public ought to layin his heart. Car- 
lyle’s name for public reading is, that it is 
“Ca pitiful pursuit after all,’ and we heart- 
ily accept the definition. 

Incidentally in the talk about Thackeray 
if is shown that the author of “ Pendennis” 
was not above asking for a review of his 
complete works in the Edinburgh Review, 
and Carlyle goes on to say that ‘‘ Thack- 
eray despised himself for his work and on 
that account could nct always do it even 
moderately well.”” That he ought to have 
despised himself still more for writing a 
** book of travels for the P. & O. Company”’ 
in payment for a journey to Africa in one 
of their steamers as an invited guest, our 
atrabilious Scotch sage does not hesitate to 
intimate with his usual vigor. 

His estimate of Wordsworth and his 
poetry is criticism worth a whole volume 
of so-called “appreciations” by some ad- 
miration-bewildered eulogist. He saw in 
Wordsworth ‘‘a deep, earnest man who 
had thought silently and painfully on many 
things a cold, hard, practical 
man, who if he had not fallen into poetry 
would have done effectual work of some 
sort in the world”; but “his pastoral pip- 
ings were far from being of the importance 
his admirers imagined.’”” He might have 
added that in laying the foundations for 
modern realism Wordsworth showed the 
narrowness of its possibilities by himself 
ringing every change upon its stones with 
his bushhammer. His remark that the 
‘journalism which called itself critical had 
grown altogether Gallic and exulted over 
the windy platitrdes of Lamartine and the 








_erotics of Georges Sand,’ needs but the 


change of a word or two to make it excel- 
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lently descriptive of present “ journalism 
which calls itself critical’ and which raves 
over the mild, milk-and-rice dilettanteism 
of the “‘ Knight of Pensiera Vanni” and the 
cumbersome hash-bowl, empty, by the way, 
of ‘* David Grieve.” 

The chief trouble in reading this book, 
and it is so with all the other books by or 
about Carlyle, is that oneis all the time 
trying in vain to have due respect for a 
great man who has dyspep ia. Voltaire did 
not obtrude his stomachic debility in his con- 
versation and wiitings at quite the insist- 
ent angleschosen by Carlyle. These conver- 
sations, however, are tempered to a degree 
with good-humor, and when read in connec- 
tion with the biographies will tend to give 
a strong tinge vf generous humanity to the 
inner character of him whose chief bvusi- 
ness it was to snarl and howl at mankind 
while blowing forth some of the most effect- 
ive and memorable things ever done in lit- 
erature. 

Carlyle and Duffy were most intimate 
friends, and even when the latter was in 
prison charged with high treason for excit- 
ing rebellion in Ireland, their correspond- 
ence was uninterrupted. Without sympa- 
thizing in the least with the revolutionary - 
dream, Carlyle wrote letters of admirable 
tenderness to the prisoner awaiting proba- 
ble transportation, letters more human, if 
less valuable, than those in which he 
sketched, as if with a toothbrush heavy 
with green ink, the faces, forms and even 
spirits of his acquaintances. 

In speaking of Mrs. Browning’s verse 
Carlyle said that he “‘ often reflected what 
an old Roman or a vigorous Norseman 
would make of modern sentimental poetry, 
or of such a windy phenomenon as Shelley.” 
Probably he was not remembering such old 
Romans as Horace, and as for the vigorous 
Norsemen, if they were not a windy set we 
should like to steer clear of those whoare. © 
He may have been ‘‘smoking all day,” as 
we are told be did on other occasions, when 
be made that remark. Of Emerson he said: 
“He had not a broad intellect, but it was 
clear and sometimes even profound. His 
writings wanted consistency and a decisive, 
inteliigible result. One was constantly 
disappointed at their suddenly stopping 
short and leading to nothing. They were 
full of beauties—diamonds, or at times, bits 
of painted glass strung on a thread, which 
had no necessary connection with each 
other.”” When asked if he found more in 
Emerson the man than in his writings, he 
said: ‘‘ No; when we came to talk with 
each other our opinions were constantly 
found to clash. He had a sharp, perking 
little face, and he kept bobbing it up and 
down with ‘ Yissir, yissir’ (mimicking), in 
answer to objections or expositions.” 

In 1846, when Carlyle was past fifty years 
of age, he journeyed with Duffy ‘“‘for six 
weeks on a stretch, nearly always téte-d- 
téte’’; and the latter goes onto say: “If Ibe 
aman who has entitled himself to be be 
lieved, I ask those who have come to regard 
Carlyle as exacting and domineering among 
associates, to accept as the simple truth my 
testimony that during those weeks of close 
and constant intercourse there was not one 
word or act of his to the young man who 
was his traveling companion unworthy of 
an indulgent father.” 

From beginning to end, indeea, this little 
book is rich in interest, not the the least of 
which is due to the frank, outright, evi- 
dently trustworthy writing of the compiler 
himself, who, without obtrusiveness and 
yet with perfect self-assurance, has his own 
say on this, that or the other subject. It is 
well worth buying, reading and keeping. 


+> 
Sa 


Beggars All, by L. Dougall (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.00), presents a phase 
of possible human experience which has 
never before, to our knowledge, been 
pictured in fiction. It is a singularly 
strong story of poverty,crime and suffering, 
stravgely lighted up with the purest rays 
of charity and unselfishness. Kent, the 
hero, is a character scarcely conceivable in 
real life, and yet he is here so consistently 
drawn that one feels, as it were, the very 
texture of his flesh, and can quite under- 
stand how orphanage and the hard lines of 
his life-struggle have made him so much a 
villain and yet left in his character more - 
than luminous traces of a high human 
sympathy. It is a novel of power, crude in 
some respects, but it is expressed in the 
darkest terms of pessimism. When a 
Man’s Single. By J. M. Barrie. (New York : 
The Waverly Co. 25 cents.) Set between a 
flaring advertisement of somebody’s pills 
and that of another’s magic soap, this 
story, which does not appear to be published 
by the author’s sanction, shines like a pure 
spring-stream between ugly banks. Itisa 
charming bit of fiction, limpid, sparkling 
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wholesome, which to read is like a draught 
of some effervescing liquid.——Captain 
Davy’s Honey-Moon, by Hall Caine (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.), is a Manx dialect 
story of the free and easy, harmless sort 
from which the reader lightly draws many 
a good pretext for laughter. The plot is 
comical and, indeed, the whole story is 
more a broad farce than anything else. 
It is not food for refined palates, 
Young Lucretia and Other Stories. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) Hereare a baker’s dozen 
of those stories which nobody can write but 
Miss Wilkins. We honor the art and the 
pencraft shown on nearly every page of the 
work, The stories are clever studies of a 
dry, thin, puckered human existence, in 
most cases touched with a somewhat per- 
functory but not repellant humor, and rare 
ly devoid of a certain rather worn New 
England pathos. We cansee a limit to the 
acceptability of such stories, and would ad- 
vise, if advice were in order, that Miss Wil- 
kins turn her excellent talent to something 
new. Nostring can sound more than its 
allotted notes; the frets govern the musi- 
cian. We could not afford to go out of our 
way to say that we are beginning to tire of 
these cheerless New England dialect stories 
were we less impressed with the fine and 
strong genius which is in danger of thrum- 
ming one string till it wears out. 
Nicholas Blood, Candidate, by Arthur 
Henry (Chicago, F. J. Schultz & Co., 
$1.00), is the second edition of a crude, 
somewhat amorphous collection of observa- 
tion and incidents flung around a rather 
brutal story of Negro life in Memphis, 
Tenn. Like every exaggeration which has 
no glamor of art to lend it the allurement 
necessary to its effectiveness, this fiction 
has no mission save that possibly it may 
inflame hopelessly ignorant minds with 
hatred of those who would befriend the 
Negroes.——A Maiden of Mars, by Gen. 
F. M. Clarke (Chicago, Charles H. Sergel 
& Co.), belongs to the class of stories whose 
interest lies in impossibilities. The well- 
worn doctrines of theosophy diluted and 
changed to suit the needs of a wildly gro- 
tesque fiction, serve to account for a love 
tale. A man of earth goes to Mars and 
falls in love with a maiden there. It is 
a preposterous romance, vividly told. 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotis and 
Other Stories, by Walter Besant (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 50 cents), contains 
four stories in which Mr. Walter Besant 
displays his versatility and his command 
of the art of story-telling to great effect. 
We cannot say that we particularly admire 
“The Doubts of Dives,” but it is a powerful 
piece of fiction. ‘‘ The Demoniac ”’ is simply 
demoniacal. Indeed, all four of the stories 
will find fascinated readers. Sarche- 
don, by G. J. White-Melville (Chicago, 
Rand, McNally & Co., 50 cents), is a pictur- 
esque and thrilling romance of Babylon in 
the days of Semiramis, written in a style 
well suited to the subject. Many of the 
word pictures are gorgeous, and the story 
is strongly dramatic, where it is not 
strained up to the sensational pitch. 
Three Feathers, by William Black (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 90 cents), is a 
new and revised edition of Mr. William 
Black’s well-known novel. The Story 
of a Penitent Soul, by Adetine Sergeant 
(New York, Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.00), 
brings up again the strain so frequently 
echoed of late by novelists—the strain of 
evil and its effect upon an erring, sensitive 
soul caught between the upper and nether 
millstones. We do not regard such stories 
as very wholesome reading. Estevan. 
By John R. Musick. (New York; Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.50.) We have not taken 
the time and trouble to test the historical 
accuracy of this story of the Spanish con- 
quest of America; but its value must de- 
pend upon the cleverness with which the 
author has woven these facts into a readable 
romance. Young people, and many older 
ones, will find ita seasonable and interesting 
book. We have also received from Funk & 
Wagnalls, Columbia, a story of the discov- 
ery of America by the same author. 
Pierrette, by Honoré de Balzac, trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers, $1.50), is the 
twenty-second of Bualzac’s books translated 
by Miss Wormeley. No more difficult works 
to render into another tongue can be found 
than these strongly fascinating romances, 
and the achievement of Miss Wormeley is, 
therefore, one to be noted with pleasure. 
Next to reading Balzac in his own words 
the greatest treat in store for the lovers of 
analytical romance is the opportunity to 
peruse all these excellent translations. 
The Chronicles of Mr. Bill. Williams, by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.), contains six stories from 





























the original ‘‘ Dakesborough Tales.” In- 








deed, the outside title of the volume is 
“ Dukesborough Tales,” and the publishers 
have issued it in beautiful style. Mr. 
Johnston’s stories are inimitably droll. 
The General’s Daughter, by N. H. 
IIOTAIIEHKO, Translated by W. Gaussen, 
B.A. (New York: Cassell & Co. 90 cents.) 
This is a Russian novel, not in the least 
interesting. We suppose, however, that it 
will find plenty of readers. Such stories 
usually do. Aunt Anne. By Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) The story of Aunt Anne is toldina 
style remarkably excellent, and from be 
ginning to end the interest never flags. 
It is a novel much above the average in 
both matter and manner. Footsteps of 
Fate. By Louis Couperus. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) We wish that we could 
share Mr. Edmund Gosse’s enthusiastic ad- 
miration for tiis story of darkness and 
death. It is Clara Bell’s translation of 
a Dutch romance, which is full of the 
most extravagant sensationalism. 
Etelka’s Vow, by Dorothea Gerard (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.), is not this 
author’s best work. [t appeals to 
a taste for the suicide’s way of getting out 
of trouble. Well written and possessing 
good points it yet falls short of that simple 
charm which made “‘ A Queen of Curds and 
Cream” very readable if not memurable. 
Sara, A Princess, by Fannie E. New- 
berry (Boston, Bradley & Woodruff), re- 
minds one forcibly of the fact that nowa- 
days almost anybody can write a novel fair- 
ly well. Here isa piece of fiction neither orig- 
inal nor stale, mildly interesting, possess- 
ing elements of fascination, showing consid- 
erable art in its structure and finish, and 
yet hardly worth any special notice. Hun- 
dreds of stories like this are published every 
year, and before them the reviewer stands 
powerless.-_——The Story of Two Lives, by 
Stuart Sterne (New York, Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., 50 cents), is issued as No. 123 ex- 
tra of the ‘* Sunshine Series.”,°———A Man’s 
Conscience, by Avery Macalpine (New York, 
Harper & Brothers 50 cents), is a pictur- 
esque story, well illustrated, appearing as 
No. 724 extra of Harper’s ‘ Franklin Square 
Library.” ——--A Tale of Twenty-five Hours, 
by Brander Mathews and George H. Jessop 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is better 
than most results of literary collaboration, 
and we follow Mr. Paul Stuyvesant through 
his phases with ever active interest. The 
charm of good writing and the lure of excel- 
lent constructive ability blead beautifully 
in these graceful and free-flowing chap- 
ters of incident, description and conver- 
sation. If there is any ground for grum- 
bling it may be the suggestion of 
too much art for such a small story. 
That Wild Wheel, by Frances Eleanor 
Trollope (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50), may be well described as a story of 
leisurely analysis monotonously applied. 
There undoubtedly is a good deal of human 
life written into the work, and the interest 
is from the first sufficient to carry the 
reader over many a tedious page of packing 
and padding. The average novel reader 
will not go amiss in plunging into a day’s 
whirl with That Wild Wheel. Gram- 
ercy Park, by John Seymour Wood (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.), sets forth with 
striking distinctness some of the evil 
effects of a loose interpretation of the 
relations and reciprocal duties of married 























people. It is a _ well-drawn picture 
and its moral lies in plain view 
of the reader. Altogether it stands 


out as a noteworthy performance. 
Plain People, by Edward P. Branch 
(New York, The Publishers’ Printing Co., 
$1.50), bears in its pages a certain evidence 
of having been written by a novice in the 
art of fiction-making; but the story hasa 
strain of genuineness running through its 
sometimes unmanageable materials which 
suggests a strong local influence. We feel, 
too, as we read the author’s at times 
almost pathetic faith in the dear old tricks 
of the pseudo-romancers, It is a provincial 
piece of work at once curious and suggestive 
to a reviewer who likes to speculate on the 
origin of what he reads. A considerable 
amount of truthful sketching appears here 
and there in the pages; and especially 
interesting in a way are the descrip- 
tions of local social and domestic customs. 
——A Thorny Path. By Georg Ebers. 
Translated by Clara Bell. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 2vols.) George Ebers al- 
ways manages to string his history and ro- 
mance together on a thread of rather heavy 
but peculiar and continuous interest. A 
Thorny Path is a ponderous story of the 
time of Caracalla, the bloodthirsty Roman 
emperor, who reigned in the early years of 
the third century after Christ. The scheme 
of the fiction gives the author due room for 
his display of historical knowledge, and for 
the building of a fine romance, contrasting 





the holy aspirations of the struggling 
Christians with the terrible decadence of 
heathen power in the Roman world. 
The Siberian Evxile’s Children, By Edwin 
Hodder. Illustrated. (New York: Hunt 
&Eaton $1.25.) This isa story for young 
folks, and it will have some interest to 
many of them, tho we cannot call it very 
entertaining. The children depicted in it 
do not appear to be very lifelike and nat- 
ural minded: but many of the adven- 
tures and incidents are vivid enough. 
The Nauwlahka. By Rudyard Kipling 

and Walcott Balestier. (New York: Mac- 

millan &Co. $1.50) Rudyard Kipling made 

a hit with his “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” 

In those short, peculiarly fragrant Indian 

stories he drew upon a new, if slender and 

easily exhausted vein of life, which had its 

jet of red blood and its flash of strange 

lights. His work was not literature, but it 

was freshness, and it was good in a novel 

way. From the beginning. the far-seeing 

critic, tho fascinated by this new spurt of 
fiction, felt that Mr. Kipling was not even a 
potential novelist—that he.could never do 

what is called sustained work. His strength, 

which was notably spasmodic with no sug- 

gestion of reserve or of greatness in it, lay 

in perception rather than in conception. 

His art, crude but limitedly admirable, 
grasped the turn of striking details, but 
could not compass large contours or include 
complex designs. Ina word, Mr. Kipling is 
a lyrist, not a dramatist or an epic writer ; 
and his fictions to be successful must needs 
be short, with the combined appeal of in- 
cidents picturesquely set as their attrac- 
tion: they cannot have the tragic clutch, 
nor can they bear the strain of steady epic 
lift Inasmall way, Mr. Kipling is vividly 
interesting. He is reckless, he rollicks, he 
takes naturally to the scabby side of life, 
and loves (at least while his pen is in his 
hand) to associate his imagination with 
people who do scaly things because they 
love to do them; and Mr. Kipling seems to 
love them because they do them. It was 
clear from the first, and Mr. Kipling’s first 
long story confirmed what needed no con- 
firmation, that his peculiar taste for horse- 
jokes and bir-room banter, and his large 
command of facts and fancies connected 
with drunken soldiers and intriguing army 
women, would not serve him well in novel 
writing. What gives us some hopes of Mr. 
Kipling’s future is, that in the Nauwlahka 
he has suppressed to a degree his “‘ high 
rolling ” and “high lonesome” “set ’em 
up” spirit, and has tried at least to meet 
the taste of average men and women, who 
try to live reputable lives, and like to read 
mostly about decent people. The Naulah- 
ka is a romance of the most exaggerated 
type, but in its telling the authors have 
clothed it in a garb of realism, so that its 
preposterous scenes and magnified incidents 
do not seem greatly improbable, and we 
read then with amusement, if not with 
credulity. Picturesqueness heaped upon 
picturesqueness appears on every page, 
and there are sporadic flashes of dra- 
matic force from time to time; but 
the effect is jerky, jolty, unsatisfactory. 
Just when we think we are on the highroad 
of the tale we are whisked suddenly into an 
unkept byway to witness some romantic, 
or startling, or ridiculous side performance. 
One thing affects the story unfavorably for 
us ; it seems to have no reason for the main 
movements of its two principal characters. 
True, a reason is offered; but it is tenuous, 
and the authors scarcely appear to believe 
in it themselves. The hero and the heroine 
had to be flung over into India from “‘ out 
West ” in America. Presumably Mr. Bales- 
tier wanted a chauce to do the broad, 
woolly Western part of the business, and 
Mr. Kipling did not feel at home outside of 
India, therefore it was a case of “ ground- 
hog, or no meat for dinner ’’ with both, 
which made it necessary that the two grand 
extremes of the world should be joined. 
This would seem to suggest the raison 
@etre of the Naulahka, which, as a story, 
to be read and flung aside forever, is but a 
trifle if any above the average sprightly 
romance, written by almost any one of 
fifteen or twenty writers in America. Take 
away from it the effect of the Indian inci- 
dents and it stands as tame as a pet sheep ; 
but even these incidents seem glued upon 
the surface, or at best chain-stitched here 
and there in an ornamental way to the 
design of the fabric. How much in reality 
the Naulahka is a piece of collaboration 
cannot be. told from “internal evidence,” 
and we make no guess. The style is uneven, 
and the diction careless; the story reads as 
if written at race-horse speed to fill an 
order and get the money for it. Still it is 
entertaining in places, crudely humorous, 
stuffed with amusing exaggerations, and 
not without frequent flashes of human 











feeling. In a word, it is a jumble, made up 








of about two parts coarseness, three parts 
picturesqueness, and five parts tomfoolery, 
all so presented as to be quite catchy with 
thoughtless readers. 


The Old South, by Thomas Nelson Page, 

(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), 

comes to us with Mr. Page’s genial face 

looking forth from opposite the title-page. 

The eight papers here printed are on topics 

connected with the South before the War, 

and are mostly from a special Virginian 

point of view, which, by the way, is a lofty 

and fair-minded one in the main.” Mr. Page 

is a young man, and these essays have a 

dash of the sophomore’s self-confidence in 

their bold assertions and sonorous rhetoric ; 

but we canvot complain of what brings re- 
freshment. The enthusiasm of the novice 
is often more genuine than the close logic 

of the mature scholar. Mr. Page is not, 

however, too young to be wise in a degree ; 
he writes with his Southern audience in 
view, yet he keeps one hand on the pulse of 
the North. If he carries water on both 
shoulders, we must do him the justice to 
say that the Southern bucket is the larger 
and better filled of the two. What he has 
to say on the “ Literature of the Old South” 
is.sensible and just, without having any 
special critical value. His views of the 
**Negro Question ’’ are evidently chaotic 
and contradictory, and might have well 
been held for more thorough thinking and 
firmer crystallization. To us the book, with 
all its pleasing features, has the unmistak- 
able ear-marks of having been written 
piecemeal for occasions demanding consid- 
erable deference to local and special tastes 
and prejudices. We feel the spirit and the 
cleverness of the special advocate more 
than the vigorous independence of the fear- 
less thinker. It would be against our feel- 
ings, however, to let the book pass without 
calling attention to the charm and the 
value of the papers on ‘Life in Colonial 
Virginia,” ‘‘The Old South” and “Social 
Life before the War.” Mr. Page has 
touched a pleasing chord, and with deft 
fingers, in calling up departed glories from 
the ruins of slavery’s romantic and pic- 
turesque domain. Here the young South- 
erner is in the full feather of delight, and 
he imparts his vigorous enthusiasm to the 
reader. 


History of the French Revolution. By H. 
Morse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 
The previous volume of Mr. Stephens’s 
History ended with the dissolution of the 
Constitutional Assembly. Beginning at 
that point the second volume contains the 
history to the end of 1798, in the hight of 
the Terror, and not to the death of Robes- 
pierre, as was at first intended. This event 
is now, and wisely we should say, reserved 
for the third and closing volume, in who-e 
cycle of events it more properly belongs, as 
the beginning of the end. Until the com 
pletion of this forthcoming third volume, it 
will be impossible to pronounce a final 
opinion on the historical value of the work. 
Its general features have been already 
pointed out. The most important of them 
is the re-study of such leading characters as 
Marat, Danton, and to some extent of 
Robespierre, and the more sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the Nationalist and Jacobin 
position throughout. This is a stern 
method which excludes sentiment and 
bears hard on such unhappy victims as 
Charlotte Corday, whose case rests for the 
most part on sentiment. It bears hard also 
on Marie Antoinette for the same reason. 
It brings a certain amount of relief to 
Marat and Danton, for the reason that the 
sympathetic method has always worked 
against them. As for the Girondists, Mr. 
Stephens’s cold and impartial analysi 
leaves them very much where they were be- 
fore, tho with less romance in the situation 
which has never been described with more 
remorseless severity. The editing indicates 
unsparing pains to keep up with the dis- 
closures of new evidence. The key to the 
work is reserved for the forthcoming clos- 
ing volume, which is to furnish the detailed 
analysis of the whole, a complete biograph- 
ical introduction, with some discussion of 
the new authorities and the use made of 
them. We hope it will contain also a thor- 
ough index, as the work is one which, from 
the variety and complexity of its plan, is 
much in need of such anaid. It seems to 
us, moreover, that the book, as a whole, is 
amply good enough to be published in 
better type on a handsomer page. 


A Practical Comment on the Confession 
of Faith of the Church of the United 
Brethrenin Christ. By Bishop J. Weaver, 
D.D. (United Brethren Publishing House, 
W. J. Shuey, publisher, Dayton, Ohio. 75 
cents.) This convenient little volume is 





intended to be used as a doctrinal manual 
of the Church of the United Brethren in 
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Christ. It opens with the full text of the 
Confession of Faith adopted by them in 
1889. A Confession, we remark in passing, 
most noticeable and delightful for its sim- 
plicity.. Bishop Weaver then fo'lows with 
fifteen chapters of simple exposition of the 
points contained in their creed. The first of 
these chapters gives a brief sketch of the 
growth of creeds and the development of 
their authority. The second chapter would 
be to an outsider the most interesting of all, 
as it contains in its brief compass a succinct 
and satisfactory sketch of the origin of the 
denomisation and of the points on which 
they originally took their stand. The other 
chapters give in clear and simple terms the 
Bishop’s comment on the theology held 
among the United Brethren. It isa timely 
work from the senior bishop in that com- 
munion, and will be read with profit in the 
denomination and outside of it. God 
and the Bible: Fundamental Principles 
Briefly Stated in Answer to Special Ques- 
tions Put Forth by the “ Boston investi- 
gator.” By George H. Emerson, D.D. 
(Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
25 cents.) This little book, which comes 
to us from a Universalist divine, has the 
merit of giving an old argument a new and 
fresh form. The part which relates to the 
Bible is particularly good and strong. . It 
seems to us, as we read Dr. Emerson’s chap- 
ters on the definition of our conception of 
“God,” that he is really aiming at a result 
which has been reached in the confessions 
of the Evangelical Church by defining God 
as Spirit and by asserting his attributes 
without limiting or defining them. 


City Festivals. By Will Carleton. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) Mr. Carle- 
ton announces in his preface that this is 
the last book of his ‘‘ Farm and City Series” 
of poems. Furthermore, he feels like say- 
ing and does say, what have been his “ plan 
and theory ” in doing the work. While we 
do not know that there is any harm in 
this preparatory essay, we cannot see 
that it has anything whatever to do 
with the verses following it, and, there- 
fore, it seems to be about as useless and 
valueless as the “‘ Notes”’ tacked to the end 
of the volume. As something to read, for 
thosé who like such rhyming (and Me. Carle- 
tun declares that he has ‘‘ millions of read- 
ers”) these *‘ Festivals’ are well enough ; 
but there is nota single line of poetry in 
them. We misshere the homely wit and 
realistic humor of * Betsey and I are Out,” 
and there appears scarcely a trace of the 
pathos and sentimental appeal of ‘‘ Over 
the Hill to the Poorhouse.’”’” What drew 
close to the limit of genuine poetry in those 
pictures of life is not present in City Festi- 
vals, which reads as if strained through a 
cullender to be sure that not a remnant of 
anything interesting was left in the result. 
In his preface. Mr. Carleton, after telling 
everybody just how to write poetry, goes on 
to say: 


“ These details of the poetical creed which the 
author has striven to follow during the prepara- 
tion of these volumes, and from which he has 
often fallen far short, are given in hopes that 
some younger writers may recognize in them 
their own natural beliefs; that they may find 
in them a certain amount of help and guidance 
in their work.” 

When the budding young poets thus conde- 
scendingly and amiably addressed, turn the 
pages of City Festivuls for their models of 
poetry, behold what they find— 
The Kearneys, the Wadsworths, the Burn- 
sides, the Meades, 
Charge to the front of our memory; they 

Indorse their commissions with noble deeds, 

And star in this festal throng to-day. . . 

“You whose life-webs weigh like lead, 

Weave to-day a golden thread.” . 











(A golden thread is much heavier than a 
‘lead one ; but Mr. Carleton needed a rhyme.) 


“ Lo the diamond—metal sun ! 
And by toil and pain twas won.” . 


(The spectroscope long ago showed us that. 
all suns aré metal ones, if we may judge by 
those nearest us.) 


“Then fare you well, shipmats, 
For if you did not lie, 
Too much truth to tell, shipmate, 
Is just as bad, ornigh.” ... 
“ At last with intuition, born of thought, 
And past experience, he divined the 
truth.” . 


* And now there walked 
Down a long lane flesh-walled with living 
forms, 
A bride and groom.” 


(We cannot help italicising that noble de- 


scriptive phrase “ flesh-walled with living 


forms!” 


“ What to our minds saith 
The icy cold. breath ; 
Of Valley Furge—freezing our soldiers’ to 
death ? 
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Can our hearts find a tongue, 
For those men, old and young, 
Who fought while a rope o’er their heads 
grimly hung? 

If our hearts should ever find a tongue it 
would do its first wagging in vehement dis- 
claimer of the slightest desire on our part 
to read any more City Festivals. 


Evolution in Religion. By William W. 
McLane, Ph.D., D.D. (Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety. $1.60.) In this book the attempt has 
been made to apply the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to the development of religion. With 
admirable restraint and with such fairness 
of statement and admission pro and con as 
is generally felt to be necessary in purely 
scientific discussion, Docter McLane has set 
forth his theory, which is in the main that 
religion roots itself back in an original ele- 
mental component of man’s life. That if 
indeed man is himself a result of the un- 
folding of evolution, his religious appetency 
is but a strain of that process starting from 
a primal spirit-germ, so to call it, growing 
and unfolding apace with his physical, 
mental and moral life; the basis indeed of 
the last-named. If we can understand him 
he means to say that in the beginning if 
man was but a cell, then in that cell existed, 
by virtue of the original life-making power, 
the rudimentary or elementary moral force 
which was to unfold by evolutionary proc- 
esses and be specialized into the high gift 
of conscience and of religious comprehen- 
sion of God and the future life. By this 
theory Doctor McLane attempts to connect 
man’s religious conscience, so to name it, 
with the source of life, as an element of life 
itself, transmissible by heredity, affected 
by use and by non-use, fed by environment, 
and perfected by a sort of spiritual natural 
selection. It is not for us to attempt to 
point out here any discrepancies in Doctor 
McLane’s discussion, or to suggest weak 
places in the armor-joints of his theory. 
His book is interesting and will, perhaps, 
serve a good turn in directing his readers to 
a closer method of criticising the theories 
of the agnostics, and to a better comprehen- 
sion of the extent to which the doctrine of 
evolution can be pushed in explanation of 
everything under heaven. 


The Founding of the German Empire 
by William 1. Based upon Prussian 
State Documents. By Heinrich von Sybel. 
Translated by Marshal! Livingston Perrin, 
Pa.D. (Gitt.), of Boston University, assist- 
ed by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $2.00.) The 
fourth volume of Von Sybel’s history 
brought us to the eve of the war upon Aus- 
tria and the marvelous Prussian campaign 
of 1866. The present and last volume takes 
up the history at this point, beginning 
with the plans at Berlin for the cam- 
paign that was now clearly foreseen, 
and with the opening of the war 
in North Germany consequent upon the 
vote against Prussia in the Confederate 
Diet under the lead of Austria. The third 
chapter briefly reviews the campaign in 
Italy by Victor Emanuel under the offen- 
sive and defensive treaty with Prussia. The 
following Book in three chapters treats of 
the famous Bohemian campaign and the 
exclusion of Austria from the field of the 
German Confederation by the defeat at 
Sadowa or Kénigratz. In Book XIX we 
have the recapitulation of the negotiations 
and battles which still had to be gone 
through before the path lay open and the 
times were ready for the crowning achieve- 
ment of the whole bistory, the foundation 
of the new Empire which, in four chapters, 
forms the subject matter of this closing 
volume. The volume contains a complete 
index. to the five volumes of the entire 
series, and a full and extremely useful chro- 
nological table of German events from the 
reign of Frederick the Great (1740-1788) of 
Prussia down. 


Our Moral Nature; Being a Brief System 
of Ethics. By James l.cCosh, LL.D., D.L., 
ex-President of Princeton College. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) This is acapti- 
vating elementary treatise on Ethics, begin- 
ning with a glimpse at the psychological or 
fundamental principles of the subject and 
rising to the elementary treatment of 
Moral Ideas and Duties. The value of the 
book is inversely as its length. The 
Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
We have kept our readers advised of the 
progress made in the publication of Spen- 
cer’s philosophical works and the somewhat 
circuitous plan on which they have ap- 
peared. Part I of the Ethics appeared in 
1879, and after more than ten years, passed 
partly in physical prostration and partly in 
the elaboration of ‘‘ The Principles of Soci- 
ology,” the author returned te his Ethics 
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and published Part IV, on“ Justice,” June, | interest in this volume is a double one. It 


1891. He has since that time kept himself 
closely to the work and is now able to com- 
plete the volumes by publishing the missing 
Parts II and I1I, which now appear in one 
finished volume with the previously pub- 
lished Part I. Part IV is published in 
another volume. The volume before us 
contains: Part 1, The Data of Ethics; Part 
II, The Induction of Ethics; Part IiI, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 


The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky. By 
James Lane Allen. TIlustrated. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) This is a most 
interesting book, and it is a beautiful one 
in its make-up. Mr. Allen writes with a 
good, broad Kentucky pen, which lets down 
its ink freely and generously. The physical 
features of the quondam “ Dark and Bloody 
Ground”’ are vividly and graphically de- 
scribed with unmistakable truth, and yet 
in the spirit of poetic dream-picturing. The 
old homes, the breezy blue-grass fields, the 
Kentucky hospitality, and the almost reck- 
less generosity of the lords of the paradise 
of fine horses, are in these pages of text and 
pictures along with the very atmosphere 
that hangs between Lexingion and the 
outer periphery of true blue-grass region. 
We commend the book to everybody. Who- 
ever reads it will find it delightful and in- 
structive. Mr, Allen has pretty good hold 
on himself, consequently there is an air of 
safety about his statements which makes 
them appear authentic, while at the same 
time he almost breaks into rhythm and 
rhyme when he gets well under way. Cer- 
tainly his book deserves the Kentucky 
crown, and since Kentucky is a part of our 
country, we suggest that what she crowns 
ought to be welcome everywhere in Ameri- 
ca. 


Christian Anthropology. By the Rev. 
John Thein, Pastor of St. Martin’s Church, 
Liverpool, O., with an Introduction by Prof. 
Chas. G. Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. $2.50.) This volume comes from 
a devout Roman Catholic, who does not 
seem to be a whit behind the most conserv- 
ative of his Protestant brethren in the depth 
of his repudiation of the common forms of 
evolution, nor in the vigorous use of his 
weapons against them. Heattacks Darwin 
on the threshold with an affirmation of the 
permanence of species and the denial of his 
theory of “struggle for life.”” He expends his 
greatest strength, however, on the anthro- 
pological side of the argument, in an attack 
on the archeological theory of man’s devel- 
opment from savagery or worse. He says 
the evidence does not show that the primi- 
tive state of man was savagery, that bar- 
barism is relapse, and not a low stage of 
progress, and that man could not rise from 
such a condition to the civilized state. He 
appeals in support of his position to the 
monuments, to the facts of natural history 
and geology, to the testimony of history and 
of psychology, and .a-priori facts which 
must control the case. 


Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise onthe 
Interpretation of the Old and New Testa- 
menis. By Milton S. Terry, S.T.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Exegesis in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. New edition thoroughly 
revised. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $3.00.) 
The first edition of Dr. Terry’s Hermeneutics 
appeared in the autumn of 1883, and was 
fully noticed by us at the time as* likely to 
prove one of the best volumes in the new 
** Biblical and Theological Library,’ then 
making its first appearance under the di- 
rection of Dr. Crooks and Dr. Hurst. (It 
was Vol. II of thisseries.) It has more than 
realized our expectations, in the matter of 
scholarly merit, of sound exegetic sense, 
and of wise anticipatory perception of what 
are, and are likely to be for some time to 
come, the special needs of the Church as to 
its theory and method of biblical interpre- 
tation. The first edition is exhausted, and 
the ene now before us, while retaining the 
features of the first, is the result of thorough 
revision. Our use of this book leads us to 
believe that it has no superior, if any equal, 
in the language as a solid and trustworthy 
guide in the interpretation of parable, 
prophecy and especially Messianic prophecy. 
It is a book much needed in these times. 
It cannot fail to prove the corrective re- 
quired to check and cure crass and dan- 
gerous, not to‘say fanatical theories of 
prophetic and apocalyptic interpretations 
and save the Church from extravagances 
which disorder its mind and weaken the 
rational force of its theology. 


Morocco Journeys in the Kingdom of 
Fez and to the Court of Mulai-Hassan. By 
H. M. P. de la Martiniére, F.R.G.S., Mem- 
ber of the Geographical Society of Paris 
and of the Topographical Society of France. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.00.) The 


sheds light on a field as to which the world 
knows little, and as to which the recent 
course of events has awakened the desire to 
know much. M. de la Martiniére is a good 
traveler, a superb observer, and writes well. 
His maps and itineraries command admira- 
tion. His journey to the south of Morocco 
and back to Tangiers was six months in du- 
ration, and allowed plenty of time for de- 
liberate exploration. He went armed with 
every kind of official authorization, safe- 
conduct and protection, and with plenty of 
resources in the expedition he commanded. 
The volume is full of accurate information, 
historical, scientific, statistical, geographi- 
cal and descriptive. The accuracy cf his 
observations cannot be questioned, and his 
book will give the reading public a fascinat- 
ing as well asa thoroughly reliable intro- 
duction to this hitherto unknown part of the 
world. 


The Early Church. A History of Chris- 
tianity in the First Six Centuries. By the 
late David Duff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. Edited by his son, 
David Duff, M.A., B.D. (Imported. by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $4.50.) 
The lectures in this volume were not pre- 
pared for publication by their learned 
author, and possibly something of their 
interesting and conversational form is due 
to graces which they retain from the freer 
style of the lecture room. Without avoid- 
ing the systematic discussion of topics, the 
lectures keep pretty closely to the bio- 
graphic method, and present the history of 
the first six Christian centuries for the 
most part in a form which holds the per- 
sonal element of the history very steadily in 
the foreground. As examples of the author’s 
ability to handle large themes, we would 
mention the chapters on the ‘* Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ before Nestorius,”’ and 
that on “ The Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian 
Controversy.”” The volume, as a whole, 
has the merit of an unusually interesting 
and vivid treatment of the subject. 


Outlines of a Philosoohy of Religion, by 
Hermann Lotze. Edited by F. C. Cony- 
beare,M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 90 
cents.) Thisis a remarkably good translation 
of the striking lectures published in the first 
posthumous edition of Lotze’s Lectures. 
Like everything we have from him they 
are incapable of abbreviation, being given 
already in the fewest possible words and 
intended for expansion in the lecture room. 
This series, however, is more than usually 
full. The logical connection and develop- 
ment of thought is clearly worked out. The 
book stands on distinct theistic grounds and 
recognizes the possible transcendence of 
revelation, as, for example, in such a doc- 
trine asthat of the Trinity, tho thisdogma 
as applied to the Son is leftin a more or less 
indefinite shape. Lotze’s reasoning is 
always old, strikingly original, and comes at 
last to conclusions which tho they fall some 
degrees short of orthodoxy, yield a very 
distinct support to the great philosophical 
principles and assumptions on which faith 
rests. The little book is one which no stu- 
dent of theology or philosophy can afford to 
neglect. 


The History of Modern Civilization. A 
Handbook based upon M. Gustave Du. 
coudray’s Histoire Sommaire de la Civili- 
sation. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$2.50.) This handbook is a continuation 
and completion of the ‘“‘ History of Ancient 
Civilization,” published in the same form 
some two years ago. It is based on Ducou- 
dray’s well-known handbook, but has been 
considerably rewritten by an editor un- 
known to us, to afapt it to the wants of 
American schools and students. It is a 
miracle of compact history, crowded with 
details, and as many sided as the civilization 
of the modern world. Itis difficult to say 
which is the most admirable in this book, 
its thoroughness as a reflection of every 
side of modern civilization, political, liter- 
ary, art, commerce, philosophy, science, in- 
dustrial trade, etc., or the large amount of 
information it has managed to compress 
into a few words in the brief paragraphs 
which are all it has been able to devote to 
any, even the most complex subjects. 


In the City by the Lake. By Blanche 
Fearing. (Chicago: Searle & Gorter. $1.25.) 
The blank verse of the two long narrative 
poems is fairly good, and there are passages 
scattered through the pages that arrest at- 
tention for their often rugged strength of 
expression and their bold projections of 
thought. As pieces of art, however, they 
are not up toa high standard. Haste, 
crudeness, singular limitations of vision 
and contentment with the commonplace, 





detract greatly from their valug, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“RELIGIOUS and Scientific Harmonies” 
is the title of Professor Shaler’s new volume, 


....Ella Peattie, whose clever short stories 
have attracted attention, is the wife of 
Robert Peattie, an Omaha journalist. 


.--- The Open Court is beginning the pub- 
lication of a series of articles by Mr. Charles 
Peirce, to be called ‘The Critic of Argu- 
ments.” 


....-Dr. George Macdonald, who is now 
living in the south of France, is about giving 
to the world a new novel, entitled ‘‘ Heather 
and Snow.” 





....-The announcement of the death of 
Josephine Pollard will come with a sense of 
personal loss to many readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


... Mr. Stedman’s lectures, recently de- 
livered at the Johns Hopkins University, are 
being published in book form by Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


...-Jdames Russell Lowell’s article on 
Chapman, the oid English dramatist, will 
attract Many an appreciative reader to 
Harper’s for September. 


.-Mr. H. M. Alden, the author of ‘‘God 
in His World,” who has been summering at 
the Isles of Shoals, has returned to the edi- 
torship of Harper’s Magazine. 


....The controversy about religion in 
the schools will be treated from the agnos- 
tic standpoint in The Educational Review, 
by Mr. Lewis James, of New York. 


.... The novel by Miss Mary Angela Dick- 
ens, granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
will be published by the Mrssrs. Appleton. 
The book will be entitied ‘‘Cross Cur- 
rents.” 


..Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has collected 
the “‘ Writings of Christopher Columbus,”’ 
namely, those letters describing the discov- 
ery and occupation of the New World. The 
book will be put forth at once by Messrs. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 


..A new departure has been made in 
Current Literature tor September. It con- 
tains among its “ Celebrities of the Day” a 
sketch of Mr. H.C. Frick, specially pre- 
pared for it. In other respects this period- 
ical is almost entirely eclectic. 


.-.-Two “Studies in Immigration” 
appear in The Forum for September. One 
concerns the Scandinavians in the North- 
west and is by Professor Kendric Babcock, 
of the University of Minnesota. The other 
is about the mine laborers in Pennsylvania, 
by Henry Rood. 


-...In the September North American 
the Homestead strike is discussed from 
three points of view: the Congressional 
view, by Congressman Oates; the Constitu- 
tional view, by the Hon. George Ticknor 
Curtis; and the Knight of Labor’s view by 
Mr. T. V. Powderly. 


....Tbe Century Company are issuing a 
superb book, entitled ‘“*Old Italian Mas- 
ters.”” It is a collection of engravings made 
by Mr. Timothy Cole, the foremost wood 
engraver of the world, during his residence 
of many yearsin Italy. The text is by Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, the cor respondent of the 
London Times in Rome. 





pany’s forthcoming publications are three 
volumes by a new poet, namely. Mr. Charles 
Leovard Moore, of whom Dr. Weir Mitchell 
wrote recently in The Forum. The volumes 
are entitled “‘ Poems, Ancient und Modern,”’ 
“A book of Day Dreams,’ and ‘The Ban- 
quet of Palacios,” the latter a South Ameri- 
can Comedy. 


..-.-Mathilde Blind, daughter of Karl 
Blind, the Socialist, is one of the well- 
known figures in London literary circles. 
Her greatest success has been as the trans- 
lator of the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
Many eminent man have formec part of the 
interesting company at ber bouse, such as 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, John Stuart Mill, Car- 
lyle and Huxley. 


--.-The other day, in London, Bishop 
Brooks in speaking at a meeting of the 
Roval Normal College for the Blind, read a 
letter from a young deaf, dumb and blind 
girl to Dr. Holmes, telling him how much 
happiness one of his poems had given her. 
She said : ‘‘ Isee with youreyes the budding 
flowers, and hear with your ears the joyous 
song of the home-coming birds.” 


....The September Lippincott is a Pacific 
number, every article either dealing with 
topics of the Western coast or having been 
prepared by a native or resident of that re- 
gion. The complete novel, ‘“‘The Dooms- 
woman,” is by Gertrude Atherton. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft contributes an account of 
“Californian Eras,” and M. H. de Young, 
* California Journalism.””’ Among other 
contributors are Joaquin Miller, Helen Lowe 
and W. C. Morrow. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


An Introduction tothe Study of the Books of 
the New Tes‘ament. 8: royt H, Kerr, A. -% 
te ® an Eeanedecta ote by Prof. 

B. Warfield -D. "Bae 
York: Fleming H. Revell __ ian 
Semen and Satpeme, My Key? Blan- 
834x644, pp. icago: National 
Christian Assoc Rion 


The Last Tenet. By Hudor Tomathoz. Illus- 
trated by LouisM Glaskans. 84¢x634. pp. 161. 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. ..........+++++ 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
‘World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 84x 
6, pp. 436. The SAMe..........0-seeceeecceerers 
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New York: Henry 
wags from a Ram’s foi ting "By the Rev. Elijah 
Brown. With an iosrodnouon A the 
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= BEST READY-REFERENCE OYCLOPAEDIA IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
DISTANCE IS NO OBSTACLE TO 


QUEEN’S TELESCOPES 


They are unrivalled in clearness. 


For Seashore, Mountains, Rifle-range, Race-course 
and Shipboard. Send for catalogue to 


QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ THE NEW YORK Cunt 4N HOME FOR IN- 
TEMPERATE MEN,” 11 adison 

6th Street. Men addi A i dy 

pins es cocoaine, “and or vie: 
ment. For ote 


gabsrened, s a s harrative of tom 5 ears’ 
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MUSIC. 








we will send to any address pores. one each ot 


| — late sheet music publications, allow- 


* Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in per- 


fect condition, or we will not accept them. The 
list is as follows: 

SONCS. 
MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 


THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasccu. 60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. ZeIsBERG. 50 cents. 
FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


Cangiete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 

——PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. x6th St., New Yori. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
FOR EVANGLLISTIC SERVICE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 7c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 
Tbe John Church (Co., The Biglow & Main 0o., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 




















EDUCATION. 
A fe AC E fl CY: is a valuable in proportion toils 


of--vacancies and is amen tit it 
: Ss something, 

of vacancies: and TH AF =! shed to retoms tL 

a teacher and recommends 


you, es is more. Ours RECOMMENDS. 


W BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary, intermediate 
and college | eee courses. Careful ae 
to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light. gymnasium, Circulars. 











nm. 1 Ashburton Plac 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


aw ie] 
an term opens Weasccier Oct. 5. For circ i 


NETT, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thorough preparation for the Institute o1 
Technol > for Business, and for Cole 
lege. In a r classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Yourg Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-fourth annual catalogue sent on 
request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEE- 
LOCK. 


The building is situated in the most Ae- 
gant part of the city. and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL COR Gini wal 
Prim: nd Ad 


"THE OLAVERAOK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON Rives INSTITUTE 
For Young Men an omen, will open ite 9th 








ged a Mire arate 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, "*3:47™ 


penises moderas ‘essor 
n financial m mattora. Ww. R. Row Lame ‘Treasurer. 





ipeaceyaners, Worces 
WwW. DALZELL’S 


vowed for West S¢.--Pre res for College 
or Scientific echo Send for Catalogue. — 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


Bearding and Da WO 00t. F a 
. FOR _GIRT S&S 
Removed to 735 Madireon Ave., Nee Wook. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, “armel, N. 
Y. 7thYear begins Sept. 19th. Healthful, homelike. 
thorongh, Pp ive. Four (‘olleges re ited in 

Faculty. Jnsurpassed in beauty of location Fifty 
miles from New York City. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular. Rev. JAMES M. YEAGER, M.A., President. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
BOARDING AND DA DAY , SEHOOL Fe FOR R SiRLs 


Formerly 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE sth ona ‘ath Sts. New York 


FT. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


35th year Sept. 19. $270; Superb modern buildings 
and appointments; steam heat; rooms for 10 young 
women and for 12 professors and teachers; 6 graduating 
courses and preparatory; intelligent care of health, 
morals and manners; conspicuously thorough depart- 
ments of Art, Music, Elocution and Languages. See 
illus. catalogue. JOS. KE. KING, D.I D.D., Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


MISS FRANCES V._ EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHN*ON 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS. 
18 Newbury Street, Bosto 


Glendale Female College, 


Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Best facilities 
in all departments, 
vision and care. L. D. P 


HOME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown, N. Y- 
Boarding and Day School for Youn _— and Lit. 


tle —, mio re n Septembe 
“We METCALF. Princival. 


iss M. 

7 BRIDGETON, 

IVY HALL s€wstksey. 

Home and College-preparatoey Schoo for 
Ladies. Established .3é1. 

Mrs. J.ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgetown 


| Pciatas H 4 LL SCHOOL for ty Ladies. 
AMUEL W ELIS Buc 
Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 


PRIVATE 

















family super- 


with ee 
Glendale Ohio. 
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A Home School for 


METIGER INSTITUTE. * Fonne Tastes. 


Location in the Cumberland Valley, unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. Thorou eh imetrection; 
conte Ld college. Ke-opens Sept. 

RIET L. DEXTER, Prin., Cariisle, Pa. 


MO*TCLAIR MILITARY SCADEMY, e 


irteen mil 
Caiets p prepared for scientific mae 





Mountains. 
coliege. or business. neral Inspector, Col. k. P. 
JU. S. A. Cadets live in 
For 
Catalogue add ress M. 
75 Bloomfield ‘Ave., Montclair, N J 





Mount Holly(N.J.) Academy for Boys. Health- 
ful, a Seas. Education with formation of 
character. logues. (Summer Session.) Fall opens 
Sept. 1th. ‘=. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 





ee NEW YORK SCHOOL 


OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
tne thorough ereenen in wall-paper and 
carpet ——. and makes a specialty of the AR- 
CHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. Cataloque free. For 
further information apply to Miss ELLEN J. PeNnpD, 
Secretary, 200 W . 23d St., N. Y. 


ae) Bi MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
Preparatory Dept. at Worrall "Hall, Peek- 
skill, X ¥. CoL. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


we. YORK LAW SCHOOL, 10 BROADWAY 
N. Y.City—“‘Dwight method” of instruction. De- 
gree of LL.B. given after two years’ course. Gradu- 
ate course now added. Tuition fee, $1. For cata- 
logues, etc., address, GEORGE CHASE. Dean, 











Fit for College or Business gt 
Freehold Institute, N. J. catalogue. 


EDMUND H. BENN 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRA 


BRADFORD ACADEMY ferths.enr 


young women.F ull corps competent teachers. The new 
wing ready in — r, single and double rooms. 
Courses in Lan: rt and Literature. Regular 
oe Sages with 1 the year Sept. 14th. 1892. 
Tot Aight eneee, Principals. 
‘Apply to Mrss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. "il plo. ny stating Phe graduate and 
unde rses of study for the academic 
year, will “y ~ dhe on i epelicntion. 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
ee Y. Among the hills, thirty-two 


k. A Boarding oneal for Boys 
and Girls. Send for Catalogue for 1892-’93. 














NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Prepares for College or Business. Thorough Teach- 
ing. Careful train‘ng. Superior building, Gymna- 
sium, Bowling-alleys, etc. Illustrated circuiar on re- 
quest. FRANK S. ROBERTS, Prin., Norwalk, Conn. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MR. and MRS, WM. D. CABEL!, Principals. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, = hours ang bo New ee Coane Captem- 
ber 28th. For «irculars and rts apply inc 
pals, OGONTZ SO ‘HOOL. P. o., PA. 











QOHIOSTATE UNIVE RSITY, columbus, Onio 


9 has 71 Professors and Assis t 


ants, 26 Depart nents and 13 Laboratories. Courses for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science. Agricu 
tare, Sorticulture and Forestry. Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Mip- 
ing Engineering, Law. Postgraduate courses for the Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Seni for a catalogue 





WASHINGTON and JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


NINETY-SECOND YEAR opens Goptems hee lth. Fully equipped for -ollege work. Elective courses adapted 


to pw°pare bys 4 for the learned professions. 
Gimervatory. Ae thletic Field and New Gymnasium with Metis Directo 


Laboratories for Some tga AL Mineralogy and Biology. ew 


anses very m derate. Alumni 
HE PRESIDENT. Washkingten, Penn, 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


All courses require four years of enn. with 

— Greek ore mocern languages. irt fess- 
180 courses of study. Two-thirds of the studies 

elective after Freshman year. Unusually catendet 

- mical, a oy ~ 

1 laboratories. Fine’ building cantymens. Tu- 

ph a yenr, 8 —_. expenses t ery lowest. 


cera of work. G. W. See atone fo for ek Pan mS 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Graduates coe easily into leading gm eee: 
—- in English, French, German, —a ended 

» xteen 
selsried instructors, representing six colleges. Gym- 
nasium, literary societies, college library open to all. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
o BUSINESS 3 
a aNd SHORTHAND 


school affording complete 

wt. for Spy Also French and German. 

ali Jor and enroliment 

‘udents. Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 

pplication blanks now ready. Early enrollmen 

necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce 

ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 

Carn *s remarkable address on practical education 
gall or address, 


THos. May gh? Ph. D., put Sc, Philsdelphia, Pa and Foes 
ROCKLAND COLLEGE, »\NASPS2D 5. 5835, 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen. 25 miles from 

tion —— and Rm eg Rooms 

single or en suite. Prepara mules. Ty College courses. 
ip oy — 

. 19th. Popular rates. 

ay resol A.M. 


a OF 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Economics, History, Civics, Politics, 
Literature, Languages, Mathematics, 

Sciences, etc. 


Superior Commercial Course opens September 12th. 
Send for Prospectus, 34 Union Square, N. Y. City. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business, Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Boys under twelve. Kindness and training. Health- 


ful location. nd for circular. 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN. Principal. 


SANBORN SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N. H., 
Prepares both sexes for any outa or scientific 
school. Excellent general course. Ses ses very low. 
For catalegue address CHARLES CLARK, A.M., 
Principal. 


SINC-SINC-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
The Ossining Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20th. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Brigegten- 


poxtas Sept. 14. Both sexes. Pre RR: any 
Baines ‘eaching or Business. French, German, Art, 
Music, Military ill, Gymnasium. H. k Trask, Prin: 


TEMP! E GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Sprirgs, N. Y we ear = 
gins Sepe, 21. Address CHAS. F. DOWD h.D. Pr 


MISS THEMAS’S FAMILY BOA RDING $ scuool. 


e reception of 
Students ati r Vassar caleanee: by ‘certificate. 
Apply Ba Acedeuny St., 


s Wednesday, Sept. 14th. 
ey. SCHOOL, TIVOLI-ON-HUDSON, _N. Y. 
Locat 
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oughkeepsie, N. Y. 
tion and surroundings unsurpassed Equip- 
ee compiete. Gymnasium, drill hall, "bowling 
Thoroug' preparation for college, scien- 
tific: Siheste or business. 
JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Pe next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 28th, 

18The Faculty will see incoming students in the 


President’s room at 10 A 
Rooms will be oad Sy at. 2P. 





The o main address will” Ne delivered by Rev. 
Philip DD., in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
a bot at P.M. 

tudents are u 


urged to be present on the day of 
opening (not earlier), directing luggage to No. 50 E. 


UNIVERSIT 
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The Thirty- 
fourth Year 


i aa y, 
University Building, or 120 
Broadway, New York ct Cit; 


VW EST WALNUT en SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is provided for 
vinga Fen gyal education in Collegiate. 

ments; also in Music and "art. 

MRS. POT ENRIETTA K KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENN. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


“The nas lace Ba study engineering and metal- 
lh is * For Prospectus write Prof. 
DAN TEL EAR RT, M.C.E., Dean, Allegheny, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY. 


a ei, int voor ins Sept. 15th. bebe J ipped 
Lintly Eabomtory, Observatory, Cabinets Ka 

enced Thorough sacteeies, Careful Ho 
Influence. A qu a salubrious region. Send 
for circular to Mine A A. Patan, Principal. 
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‘or distant pupils during Ss 
AB, Ph.D., Prest., Chambersburg, Pa. 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


BY THE REV. HOMER C. STUNTZ. 


Like the United States, India has a 
silver question. Unlike the United States, 
India has not the power to solve that 
question, and rid itself of the hardships of 
the present depreciation of its currency. 
It is, however, to make some attempt at 
securing relief that the Indian Currency 
Association has been started. It has had 

the most remarkble growth of any asso- 
ciation ever started in the country. 

Lethargic and conservative as India is, 

the proposals of the Association have 
spread from city to city like fire in prairie 
grass. Begun in a tentative way in Simla 
on the 28th of May last, it now has 
branches formed and at work in every 
city of any considerable size from Simla 
to Madras, and from Calcutta to Bombay. 

The hardships of a constantly falling 
rate of exchange have became intolerable, 

and the outlook is toward a more desperate 

state of things than that which now 

prevails. The prospectus sets forth the 

evils of the existing state of the currency 
in the following words : 

‘* We have suffered for twenty years from 

a constantly falling exchange. In 1870 the 
exchange value of the rupee was 23.75d. ; 
to-day it is about 15.5d., a decline of 36%. 

Then the cost of a sovereign was Rs. 10 ; itis 

now Rs. 154, an appreciation of more than 

50%. Every one who has home remittances 
to make knows what that means ; so does 
the man whose income in Europe is paid in 

rupees, the business man whose capital is 
invested in this country, the trader gener- 
ally, and the widow and the orphan who 
are dependent on Indian provident funds. 

Similarly must the man, whether merchant 
or official, who has been able to save, in 

India, a provision for his old age and family, 

and who desires to take it out of the coun- 
try,realize what the depreciated exchange is. 

From day today no man knows whether 
his income will be sufficient for his require- 
ments; no man knows whether he can take 
atemporary rest from his labors. Trade 
has becomea gambling speculation, and the 
investment of capital in the country is dis- 
couraged. Each day we look with anxiety 
at the telegrams to see what New York 
speculators are doing and how far their op- 
erations enhance or diminish the exchange 
value of the rupee ; for the regulation of 
our exchanges now really rest with Wall 
Street operators. The position is absolute- 
ly intolerable and can no longer be en- 
dured.”’ 

Prices have vaulted out of the reach 
of the poor. The merchant who could im- 
port goods from England twenty years 
ago and pay forthem at the rate of ten 
rupees to the pound, now imports the 
same goods, at practically the same Eng- 
lish prices, and pays for them at fifteen 
rupees to the pound, Of course his rupee 
prices must be from 50% and up- 
ward above the old price. Dependent as 
all Europeans in India are upon goods im- 
ported from Europe, we all smart under 
the lash of unsound currency. 

Taxes have had to be increased. The 
much and justly hated income tax is the 
direct result of the depreciation in silver. 
It comes about in this way: The Indian 
Government has enormous gold remit- 
tances to make to England annually. 
Pensions of retired and returned civil and 
military servants of the Indian Empire, 
cost of the ruinously expensive ‘“ Indian 
Office” in Downing Street, London, war 
charges, and a dozen other charges which 
England forces India to meet—all these 
have to be remitted to England in gold. 
But all the revenues of the Empire are 
collected in silver. Collecting its income 
in rupees, and payings it bills in rupees 
50% below their nominal gold value, 
has driven the Indian Government 
to the verge of bankruptcy. Official sta- 
tistics put this loss since 1870 at 800,000,000 
rupees! ($266,666,666+). The ‘‘ budget” 
for the current year provides for a loss of 
80,000,000 rupees ($26,666,666+) on the 
same acconnt— a loss which is whollyneed- 
less and absolutely ruinous. Of course this 
terrible drain upon Imperial resources 
must be met. Taxation is resorted to to 
fill this ‘‘ bag with holes.” Affairs became 








| was framed, and the salt tax was ep- 


hanced to such an extent that the tax on 

each pound of salt made in India, or im- 

ported from other countries, is five times 

as great as the cost of producing the same 

pound. Government was unwilling to 

impose these taxes, but necessity knows 

neither law nor mercy. So we all paya 

tax on our incomes—missionaries and all. 

How did this state of things come about ? 

By the demonetization of silver in France 

in 1870, in Germany in 1873, and the re- 

sumption of specie payment in the United 

States in the same year. Immense quan- 

tities of silver were at once thrown on the 

market. Prices fell ; silver currency lost 

value relatively to gold, and the end is 

not yet. During seventy years France, 

with a bimetallic currency circulation 

side by side at the fixed ratio of 1 to 154, 

controlled the silver market of the world, 

in spite of the tremenduous fluctuations 

in the relative production of gold and sil- 

ver consequent upon the discovery of gold 

in California. 

The Indian Currency Association has 

been formed to strengthen the hands of the 

various representatives in the forthcoming 

Monetary Conference in Paris in an at- 

tempt to restore bimetallism at a fixed 

ratio in a group of countries large enough 

to control the gold and silver markets of 

the world. Its promoters argue that such 

a régime has steadied the relative value of 

the two metals for over seventy years, dur- 

ing periods in which the strongest conceiva- 

ble disturbing influences were at work, 

and that like causes will again produce 

like results. 

Failing this cure for their ills, they ad- 

vocate the adoption of “‘a gold standard 

for India.” Let me very briefly point out 

what is meant by this expression. The 

remittances which the Government of 

India is forced to make to. England are 

made in the shape of “bills” drawn by 

the Secretary of State for India, and 

negotiated in England and on the Conti- 

nent by being sold to merchants who have 

heavy rupee payments to make in India. 

These bills are drawn in rupees on the 

Indian Treasury for various amounts, and 

Richard Roe, who owes the great shipping 
firm of Ralli Brothers, Bombay, one hun- 
dred thousand rupees for a consignment of 
cotton or wheat, pays Ralli Brothers’ claim, 

not by sending silver and having it coined 
at the Mint and presented for payment, 

but by the easier method of buying one of 
the Secretary’s bills, and sending it to 
Ralli Brothers for collection at the Bom- 
bay Treasury. At present the Secretary’s 
bills sell at market prices. He gets no 
favors. Ifthe rupee stands at 1s. 8d. he 
is in luck, and the Treasury fares well. If 
exchange has fallen, and stands as low as 
to-day’s telegrams indicate—at 1s. 
3 5-32d.—he may writhe as much as 
he pleases, but not one farthing 
more will he secure for his bills, 
tho he be the Great Mogul of Indian Fi- 
nance. Now the advocates of the adop- 
tin of ‘‘a gold standard for India,” urge 
the Government of India to close her 
mints against silyer, and fix a certain 
ratio between the rupee and the sovereign 
of England, below which the Secretary 
of State for India may refuse to sell his 
bills. They argue that the inconvenience 
to which European merchants would be 
putin remitting to India in payment for 
wheat, and cotton, and rice, etc., which 
they have imported from us would drive 
them to accept the terms which this fixed 
ratio would impose upon them, and that 
thus we should have deliverance from all 
our woes. 

India and the United States stand alone 
in trying to keep up the price of silver. 
Yet, in spite of their efforts, the white 
metal is steadily becoming less valuable. 
This metal, under such circumstances, 
without an international fixation of relative 
value between it and gold, is no more fit 
for use as a standard of value than cop- 
per or tin, to the level of which it is 
swiftly descending. 

Nant Tat, Inpra. 
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Ir is rumored that at the next an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road President Roberts may become mere- 
ly chairman of the Board of Directors, 

ice President Thompson succeeding him 








so desperate in 1886, that an income tax 


FLOUR MILLING IN THE NORTH- 


InTO the question of determining values 
many elements enter. The profitableness 
of manufacturing often depends upon the 
charges for transportation of the raw 
material, or of the finished product to the 
common markets; and in turn upon 
the prosperity of its industries depends the 
trade of the town. 

A case of great importance has just 
been argued before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington ; it is 
that of the flour millers of Minneapolis 
against the railways which serve that 
prosperous city. For a certain distance 
around Minneapolis the charges on wheat 
to that place have been lower than to any 
other milling town. The wheat belt thus 
tributary to Minneapolis was large enough 
to supply the mills with grain fora num- 
ber of years. But as flour milling in- 
creased it was found necessary to look for 
the raw material to the famous fields of 
the Red River Valley. Two railways 
carry the wheat from the Red River 
towns, the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern ; both roads have lines of nearly 
equal length from that section to Minne- 
apolis and to Duluth, and in consequence 
quote the same freight rates to both 
places. At the head of Lake Superior, 
where Duluth and Superior share the 
advantages of the situation, some large 
flouring mills have of late been erected. 
These mills have prospered in spite of the 
long established milling industry at Minne- 
apolis, partly because they can buy their 
wheat as cheaply as at Minneapolis, or 
nearly so, and partly because during nav- 
igation their output can be forwarded by 
lake without any intervening rail car- 
riage. 

Minneapolis is an inland city as regards 
the Great Lakes. The large flouring mills 
were first built there because of the water 
power of the Mississippi at the falls at 
that point. At present the force of the 
falls is almost fully used, so that some of 
the mills run by steam during low water. 
The roads running from Minneapolis to a 
lake port—Duluth, or Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago—charge 15 cents for carrying a bar- 
rel of flour ; a charge from which Duluth 
flour is free. In his testimony before the 
Interstate Commission, Mr. Pillsbury—a 
high authority— stated the average profits 
of milling to be 10 cents per barrel, leav- 
ing a loss of 5 cents per barrel in competi- 
tion with Duluth, other things being 
equal. As we have seen, the wheat sup- 
ply immediately around Minneapolis is re- 
ceived by thatcity at such lower rates as 
to put the mills there on an equality ; but 
as to the wheat which must be drawn 
from the Red River Valley, Duluth has 
the advantage of equal charges and cheap 
water transportation eastward for the 
product, flour. The coal used in the 
Northwest comes from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania by water, and, in consequence, costs 
$1.50 per ton more in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis than in Superior and Duluth. This 
additional cost of coal at Minneapolis is 
an offset to the cheaper water’ power. 
One of the complaints of Minneapolis was 
that while flour to Duluth was charged 
7+ cents per hundred pounds (railways 
call a barrel of flour 200 pounds in weight), 
grain was taken for 5 cents—a case of un- 
just discrimination. Whether the expla- 
nations of the railways are to be accepted 
or not, the real grievance of Minneapolis 
lies elsewhere. 

The two systems of railways named— 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
—besides lines from the Red River sec- 
tion, have branches and smaller lines 
penetrating North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Minnesota, all wheat-producing 
States. Towns on these branches which 
are the same distance from Duluth as the 
Red River places, are also given equal 
rates on wheat, even tho in some cases 
they happen to be on nearly the same 
parallel as Minneapolis. Other important 
railways also reach these last mentioned ° 
small towns, which either have no lines 
to Duluth (the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul in particular) or have lines so 
roundabout that the distance to Duluth is 
much greater than to Minneapolis ; nev- 
ertheless the C. M. and St. P. and the Chi- 
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same ratesasthe shorterrailways. Hence 
' we have the anomalous situation of these 
- Jateer railroads charging the same tariffs to 
two competing milling cities, tho Duluth, 

by their lines, is one or twohundred miles 
‘further. This, on the face of it, certainly 
discriminates against Minneapolis, and it 
is against such tariffs that the millers of 
that city have entered formal complaint. 
Considered by itself this seems strange, 
and yet if our readers have followed our 
condensed description of the situation 
and of the fact that theinterlacing of dif- 
ferent railway lines has caused a sort of 
leveling of rates, it will be seen that the 
curious conclusion grows naturally and 
indeed, inevitably out of the simple fact 
that the Red River wheat fieldsare as near 
Duluth as Minneapolis. It is far from 
clear what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can do aboutit, or whether it can, 
indeed doanything at all. The railways 
did not put Duluth on the lakes and Minne- 
apolis inland, and can scarcely be 
blamed if they are compelled by the work- 
ing of commercial forces to register in 
their tariffs the effects of the geographi- 
cal situation. 

In any case any assumption of disaster 
to Minneapolis would be far from true. 
Its industries are strong and will long 
continue so. It has a large field South 
and West, where its flour need fear no 
rival, and as to the trade to the eastward, 
of this also it will get its share. Minneapo- 
lis will continue as an important milling 
center to the end of time. It is also the 
duty of the impartial observer to chroni- 
cle the advantages of the Lake Superior 
cities. Their nearness to the choicest 
wheat fields of the Northwest and their 
situation on the chain of great lakes 
makes it a certainty that flour milling 
there will continue to grow inimportance. 
It is probable that in time Duluth and 
Superior will develop into a milling cen- 
ter equal to Minneapolis. When that 
time comes the consumption of flour will 
be large enough to need the mills of all 
three cities. 


+2 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Events favorable and unfavorable 
forced themselves into attention last week, 
The cholera epidemic is an altogether new, 
tho not unexpected question; and it 
is yet too early to measure consequences. 
Thanks to energetic precautions in ad- 
vance, there is no present danger of panic, 
and little fear is felt but that the author- 
ities will be able to check any serious ep- 
idemic in this locality. Were it not for 
this dreaded uncertainty the outlook 
would be more encouraging than a week 
ago. 


Labor troubles are gradually abating, 
and shippers have no further fears about 
goods veaching their destination. The 
collapse of tbe Buffalo strike and the fail- 
ure to extend it by a ‘‘sympathetic” 
movement to other branches of railroad 
service is highly reassuring, inasmuch 
as the strikers must have learned that in 
future they can only succeed through the 
justice of their demands, and not through 
force and threats. Wall Street was 
also interested in two other events of 
importance; one being the decision 
of Judge McCormick declaring the 
Texas Railroad Commission law uncon- 
stitutional, and the other the deci- 
sion of Chancellor McGill of New Jersey 
declaring the Reading lease illegal and 
void. The Texas decision is important, 
because it affirms the right of railroads to 
earn reasonable profits ; a right which for 
several years has been arbitrarily ignored, 
and rates enforced which kept nearly all 
the Texas lines either in or on the edge of 
bankruptcy. There is strong probability 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States will affirm this decision ; and the 
stocks of Southwestern roads have already 
appreciated in consequence. The decision 
declaring the Reading lease void was not 
altogether a surprise. Its effect was 
therefore limited; and the more so as 
President McLeod and other prominent 
parties to the combine ail asserted their 
intentions of working the companies to- 
gether, tho technically obeying the terms 
of the law. . President McLeod’s state- 
ment in reply to the chancellor’s decision 





was not as favorably received as it 


might have been, had it shown a spirit of 
compliance with the court's ruling rather 
than defiance or evasion. His policy of 
further advancing the price of coal at a 
time when public feeling is rising against 
the abuses of monopoly, also brought out 
much adverse criticism. 


The stock market has had a great deal 
to contend against, but is only fractional- 
ly lower in spite of very large realizing 
of profits. The only reason tobe assigned 
is the stubborn support given by the 
cliques in many of the leading issues, 
some of these combinations having at their 
head old operators of undoubted ability. 
As yet, however, they have been unsuc- 
cessfulin introducing a substantial out- 
side interest into the: speculation. The 
public is ever ready to follow any active 
pool, but cannot resist the temptation to 
take fair profits. Hence, the market’s 
chief characteristics have been its fever- 
ishness and irregularity. The advances 
in the general railway list were also check- 
ed by a setback in the industrial group 
of stocks. the declines being in some cases 
even more rapid than recent advances. 
The higher prices for this group were due 
almost entirely to the successful ma- 
nipulation of a party of bold opera- 
tors; but they plainly miscalculated the 
public’s appetite for such securities. . A 
great deal of capital has been made by 
the bears out of the threatened invasion 
of the cholera epidemic; and other impor- 
tant influences were the decision against 
the Reading combination in New Jersey, 
and the ruling in Texas that the Railroad 
Comunission of that State is an unconsti- 
tutional body so long as it exercises such 
rights of supervision and control as it has 
assumed of late. It is, of course, an easy 
matter to exaggerate the importance of 
this Texas ruling, as it is given by a low 
court : but the holders of securities of the 
oppressed Texas lines will have cause for 
rejcicing if the courts of final resort ac- 
cord them even a small part of the relief 
promised by this initial decision in their 
favor. It was acurious coincidence that 
on the same day when Chancellor 
McGill delivered his opinion against the 
Reading, including in his charges 
that the combine had resulted in an 
important advance in the price of an- 
thracite coal through defeating competi- 
tion among producing and carrying 
companies, the sales agents of the coal 
companies met and resolved upon an- 
other advance in anthracite prices for 
September. Prices for Western markets 
are to be 25 cents per ton higher, and in 
addition there is an advance in the carry- 
ing rate to Buffalo of 25 cents per ton. 
Eastern prices are advanced 10 to 25 
cents, and carrying rates to tidewater are 
advanced 15 cents. Prices of coal now 
compare as follows : 

Sept. 1891. Aug. 1892. Sept. 1892. 


PB edscsks ines $3 90 $3 90 $4 00 
ME yd s6 new eoaeatsc 415 42 4 60 
on, ae ee re 42% 450 475 
Chestnut.......... 3 90 440 4 65 


Railroad earnings asa rule are favora- 
ble; 36 roads showing a gain of 9.59¢ for 
the third week of August, and 75 roads a 
gain of 7.47% for the second week. The 
St. Paul reports over 15% gain in net 
for July; but unfavorable statements for 
that month have been issued -by the 
Pennsylvania, Reading and Erie com- 
panies. The Pennsylvania exhibit is gen- 
erally regarded as a fair criterion of the 
general situation among the Eastern lines; 
but is possibly less so this month on ac- 
count of the recent trouble at the Pitts- 
burg mills. 


There are signs of reviving activity in 
business circles. Last week the clearings 
at sixty-nine leading cities of the United 
States were nearly 7% ahead of last year,and 
the previous week they showed a similar 
gain. Theimprovement was very marked 
in some of the Western cities where the 
crop movement is already stimulating 
trade. In the South, however, trade is 
still very quiet, with a likelihood of re- 
maining so, until cotton moves more 
freely. In New York and other Eastern 
cities the revival, which has started in the 
West, has not yet made itself felt, But 
buyers from the interior appeared here in 


good force, and as soon as they return 
from near-by sea resorts, a way many 
Westerners have of combining pleasure 
with business, the dry goods, clothing and 
other trades may be expected to exhibit 
growing activity. Some uneasiness is 
naturally felt about the cholera as an 
interruption to business. Should the epi- 
demic spread in Europe or obtain a foot- 
hold here a serious embargo upon foreign 
commerce might easily follow. While 
there is no great probability of this from 
present indications, still it is a possibility, 
and merchants govern themselves accord- 
ingly. Provisions, cotton and: grain have 
already been depressed by cholera news to 
the embarrassment of certain firms in 
Antwerp. 


Crop reports were variable but satisfac- 
tory as a whole. Winter wheat is com- 
ing forward rapidly, and supplies of food 
products will evidently be plentiful. 
Advices from Europe concerning the 
growing crops are also favorable. Specu- 
lation in wheat was dull, tho values were 
depressed by good crop reports and ac- 
cumulating supplies. ‘‘ Bradstreet” fig- 
ures the available supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada at 39,630,000 
bushels against 23,450,000 bushels the 
same time last year. Corn strengthened 
somewhat on fears of damage from early 
crops. Pork was a good deal excited for 
a time by fear that the cholera in Europe 
would injure our export trade, and prices 
declined sharply in consequence. In the 
dry goods trade there was an excellent 
trade among jobbers, who report 
collections good. At first hands, how- 
ever, trade shows a natural lull 
after recent activity. Staple cottons 
are in limited supply and firm at 
occasional advances. Print cloths con- 
tinue strong at 3}c. for 64x64’s. The 
recent spurt in woolens is apparently 
over. Deliveries are being made with 
considerable freedom, while the demand 
for spring fabrics falls below expectation. 
Wool, tho quiet, is firmly held owing to 
limited supplies. Wholesale grocers ure 
distributing about the same quantity of 
goods as at this time last year, and report 
trade in a generally satisfactory condi- 
tion. Cotton was adversely affected by 
the cholera reports and declined several 
points in spite of smaller receipts at home 
ports. No change forthe better has yet 
taken place in the iron trade, pig iron be- 
ing quoted at $14.25@15.00 for No.1 X, the 
lower rate being for Southern brands 
which forced the decline. 


The money market is hardening. Not 
only amore active demand for money is de- 
veloping, but the steady drain upon bank 
reserves from gold exports and currency 
shipments causes more firmness in rates. 
With Europe and the West both drawing 
upon us, it is not surprising that bankers 
should be firmer in their views. Further 
small shipments of gold to Europe have 
taken place ; but these were made ata loss, 
and as commercial bills are now being 
offered more freely the inducements for 
sending gold are lessened, especially in 
view of the firmer rates for money here. 
In the European money centers there is 
less apprehension than a few weeks ago, 
and this will naturely affect us favorably. 
The much-talked-about Austrian gold loan 
in connection with resumption of specie 
payments may have something to do with 
the foreign demand for gold ; and in this 
connection it is interesting to note that the 
five great banks of Europe now hold £144,- 
500,000 gold against £125,000,000 this time 
last year. This is an increase of £19,500,- 
000 or about 15%. The Bank of England 
holds only about £1,000,000 more than 
last year, while the Bank of France gained 
over £12,000,000, and the Bank of Ger- 
many more than £5,000,000. In this mar- 
ket call loans average 2%. Time money is 
freely offered at 3% for 60 days to 4% for 
four months, Such notes are usually 
made on a gold basis, and on good security 
only. The “Industrials” are generally 


discriminated against as collateral ; the re- 
cent manipulation not having inspired the 
confidence of conservative bankers, There 
is a good supply of commercial paper, but 
city banks are not free takers. Prime 
double names are quoted at 4@4} for 60 





days and four months, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Aug. 27. Aug.20. Differences. 
Loans. ......0.+6 $490,667,700 $492,054,300 Dec.$1,386,600 
Specte.......-.000 81,789,300 86,094,300 Dec. 4,325,000 
Legal tenders 57,388,900 57,387,600 Inc, 1,300 
Deposits.........+ 517,081,300 524,412,100 Dec. 7,330,800 
Circulation ...... 5,354,000 5,466,400 Dec. 112,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$81,769,300 $86,094,300 Dec. $4,325,000 
Legal tenders... 57,388,900 57,387,600 Dec. 1,300 

Total reserve. . $139,158,200 $143,481,900 Dec. $4,323,700 
Reserve required 








against dep’ts. 129,270,325 131,103,025 Dec, 1,832,700 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
Isgal require- 
MENUS.......20000 9,887,875 12,378,875 Dec. 2,491,000 
Excess of reserve Aug. 29th, 1891................ 12,767,¢2 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 
Closing quotations show the following 
changes: 
Bid. Asked 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered ..........seeeeeee snes 15% 38116 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coupon........ danse dipequetots 15g Ss«é164 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.......... +100 “at 
Currency 68, 1895.......-.+++. - Wi 
Currency 6s, 1896. 109 
Currency 6s, 189i.. 112% 
Currency 6s, 1898 ... 1153 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was dull and 
the tone was firm. The supply of bills 
was limited, 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 


rates as follows: 
60-days. 3-days. 


LONGO. 2... ccccccccccccccccccescccccccovese ‘ 4873¢ 4.89 
Paris—FYANCS. ....ccccccccecccccccccccccece 5.1556 5.1436 
GOMOVB. ....crccccccce cocce + secccceccesece 5.1436 5.1236 
Berlin—Reichsmarks......... ....++-+++0+ 956 = 
Amsterdam—Guilders. ........... .ssseeee 4046 4034 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for city 
bank stocks: 




















Bid. Bid. 
AMEFICA........cccccee 212 (Market & Fulton Beees 225 
Am. Exchange... - 158 |Mechanics’.... ....... 185 
Broadway............» 280 |Mechanics’ “& Trad’s. 130 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 184 | Mercautile............. 220 
Centra: National..... 137 |Merchants' hebivoetiie 149 
Chase National....... ) |Merchants’ E - 2 

atham...... .-. 400 |Metropolitan.... + «4 
Chemical. Metropolis....... - 
CHEF... cccccee 450 |Mount Morris. - 20 
Citizens’. 159 5 
Columbia . 27 
Commerce. 196 
Continental a 
Corn Exchange...... 250 Ninth ees” -. 12 
Deposit.......ccccecees Nineteenth Ward 170 
East River...... 5 165 
Fifth Avenue 1 230 
First National...... ) 
First National 8. I. il 31 
Fourteenth Street.... 170 é 
Fourth National..... 200 . Apt 
Galiatin National.... 310 17 
Garfield National.... 400 |Seaboard National... 173 
German 20 |Second National...... 325 
Germania.... .....++- 330 |Seventh National.... 127 
Greenwich... \Shoe & Leather. 155 
Hanover St. Nicholas.......... 129 





|State of } 
|Third National. 
DEVON. dace ccnssccccee 180 Trudesmen’s. i 
Leather Ma’f’c’t’r’s.. United States Nat’l.. - 3 


Hudson " River. 
me 4 and Traders’. 





. 240 
Lincoln Nat’l.....-.... 410 |W estern National... 120 
Munhattan..........+5 187 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


; Las 
Bid, Asked, Sale 
dG. B. Claflin Company..........+++ 104 106 po 
do. do. Ist pfd.........sceeeee 98 101 
fe. a. MM VAA........ccccccece 99 102 oo 
Thurber-Whyland Co, com........ «+ - 50 
do. do. PE...ccccccee - 8 9814 98 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ «+ ° 
do. GO. BOB. .ccccccccoees lll as 
do. do Ist mtge. 6s....106 - 
P, Lorillard Co, COM.........ssese5 ++ - 

GO. dO. Pid....cceceee coeee 17 120 ae 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 63 63 
American Straw Board Co........ 82346 831g 8234 
Celluloid Co. .......cecceceececeeeees 94 95 9434 
New York Biscuit Co...........+++- 62 64 63 
Diamond Match Co..........+++ «++ 132 135 134 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....1124g 11334 113 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..The Brooklyn Electric Railway 
Company will be equipped by the General 
Electric Company. 

..The London Spectator says that 
America is on the eve of the abandonment 
of protection. Really ! 


..Since 1876 the poll population of 
Boston has increased 67.3%. In valuation 
of real estate the increase has been 29.42. 

..There is a brisk demand for lumber 
in Michigan, Already the Chicago and 
North Michigan has come into a good 
trade. 

..The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railway claims to have received $116,- 
000 from the sale of cut-rate Denver 
tickets. 

..The tunnel in the Rockies near 
Hagerman’ 's Pass on the line of the Colo- 
rado Midland, will be completed in Feb- 
ruary, 1893. 


....The last word anent the endow- 





ment craze has been said by Mr, Bennett 
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before the American Economic Associa- 
tion at Chautauqua. 


... Chancellor McGill’s decision against 
the Readiag had but little effect upon the 
stock, which closed immediately thereaf- 
ter higher than it opened. 


..It has been semi-officially an- 
nounced that the Colorado Coal and Iron 
Company and the Colorado Fuel Company 
have agreed upon a plan of union. 


..--A meeting of the shareholders of 
Sir Titus Salt & Co. (Limi'ed), has 
been called to decide upon winding up 
the concern. The circular says that the 
English plush trade 1s only one-tenth what 
it was before the McKinley tariff. 


...It is said that the changes in the 
prices of anthracite coal go into effect 
September ist. At a special meeting of 
the retail coal dealers of New York City, 
it was agreed that coal of all sizes should 
be advanced twenty-five cents a ton. 


.-The largest copper producing mine 
in the word is the Calumet and Hecla, 
Houghton Co., Mich. It has a capital 
stock of $2,500,000, and in the last twenty 
years has paid its stockholders $37,850,- 
000. Two thousand men are employed at 
@ pay roll of $200,000 a month. 


. Lackawanna is the controlling spirit 
in the recvrganization of the Green Bay, 
Winona and St. Paul Railway. The new 
company will have $2,000,000 preferred, 
$8,000,000 common stock, and will carry 
$2,500,000 first mortgage.gold 5¢, and $8,- 
781,000 second mortgage 4% bonds. The 
fixed charges will be about $275,000, or 
$1,231 pe: mile on 220 miles of road. 


. .The following securities were sold at 
auction at the New York Real Estate and 
Salesroom, by Adrian H. Muller & Son; 
$500 City of New York Central Park fund 5% 

EEE ie Perera 108% 
5 shares American Exchange Nat. Bank....1584 
1,000 shares St.Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
NT Aino 0.95054. 0 060 chcyvne cece pvetoqnesee 9 
$10,000 St Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany second mortgage income bonds, due 
ee tT Ee DcSeisccticvicteswes 8214 


. -The attention of investors is called to 
the Omaha Water Works 5¢ gold bonds, 
@ quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
which are offered at ninety and interest, 
making the bonds yield 6¢ on the invest- 
ment. The earnings of the Omaha Water 
Works have increased from $128,341 in 
1886 to $360,000 (estimated) in 1892. Any 
particulars regarding these bonds may be 
obtained from Messrs. C. H. Venner & 
Company of this city. 


.-Mr. John J. McCook, one of the 
counsel for the bondholders who brought 
suit against the Texas railroads and indi- 
rectly against the State Commission, in 
commenting on Judge McCormich’s 
decision, which was to the effect that any 
State legislation compelling railroads to 
do business at such low rates that they 
cannot pay interest on their bonds was in 
violation of the Constitution, said : 


“The effect of this ruling will be wide 
reaching. 

**It establishes a precedent for all suits 
which may be brought in other States by 
railroads against commissions whose inter- 
ference bears oppressively npon the rail- 
rvads. This decision holds, of course, only 
in the Texas district. 

“The Supreme Court, in Michigan, decid- 
ed that railroad commissions could not 
compel railroads to handle traffic at rates 
which did not reasonably compensate them 
for services. 

“It also decided that reasonable compen- 
sation isa question tobe determined by 
courts, and not by State commissions. 
Consequently any act of a Legislature which 
undertakes to make restrictions of this 
kind as to rates which are not reasonable, 
indirectly interferes with the constitutional 
provision that no State shall enact a law 
which abrogates certain rights of corpora- 
tions and individuals in the conduct of 
their business. 

‘* With these precedents, one State and 
the other Federal, security holders in rail- 
roads may hope for relief im States where 
railroad commissioners are oppressing 

them, if they bring similiar suits. 

“Towa and Kansas are States whose rail- 
roads have the greater cause for complaint 
against the commissioners, and some South- 
ern States—Alabama, for ipstance—have 
commissions which hurt their railways. 
Massachusetts and Ohio have less cause for 








complaint, the rights of th the commission in 
the former being simply advisory.” 
DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
September ist on the following bonds : 


Texas and New Qeisana Tie R.Co. (Sabine Divi- 
sion) Ist Mtge. 6 per cen: 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


-VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 
DULUT & per cent. guaranteed. 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN. Dulath, Mion. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FalRHAVEN, bet -snare 


Six per cent. interest paid on time de; ts. Inves' 
ments made for customers. Correspondence solicited, 
Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOLNES, LOWA. 


OCapttal.....ccccccccccccccee covcccccccess $500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the Bankin; Sapecemat 
of Maine, New Hampshi re, Vermont, husetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 
Tnisold and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year onesie a in — of $500.00 


State de) at with tg tphey are a very con- 
: ‘ectly sare investmens, held in great 

















Real Estate and Loans. 








mces 
cheerfully replied 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


7% to. 8% Net. 





Gold ee - Tacoma insiae improved 
penert Policy “Ot Tie Ineurance. stern and 
Pact mces. Correspundence solicitec. 


MAYNAED D & | MAYNARD. Tacoma. Wash. 


TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


fourteen Y ear S' duxperience. 


New York City: , ye AR and Christian Uni 


Mont croak Third Nat Netional ian Bank. a 


San Antonio, Texus: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gauge ‘‘ompany, Limited. 
For infu. mation write to 
E. B. 


CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce street, San Antonio, Tex.s,. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Rea) Betete Leone, Insurance, 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


offers safe and profitable investments in real esta’ 
mortgages a and miscellaneous securities y different 
ae filo ik, Seattle, N DOREN.G Omeee 
m Bloc! 
inquiries chee cheer: ay. spgwerss. aferencen Puget 
Sound of Seattle, First National Bang 


of —" 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 

We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 

Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF pn 

DULUTH, MINN 


1%—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 


Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 




















apa . . ° - Wash. 
STIN Hd RK _is located o: mile west 
SAE ons te Works, 4 

iu ity I aie is a beautiful su arb, hie! 
ine ~- 


mente. “loess 


Poe ents 





| THE COLUMBIA NATIO 


$250,000 


OMAHA 


WATER-WORKS, 
5% 
GOLD ii 


DATED JULY 1, 1887, DUEJULY 1, 1907, 
COUPONS JANUARY AND JULY 1. 


Price 90 and interest, at which 
the bonds will yield 6 per 
cent. on the investment. 


These bonds are part of an issae of $4,- 
000,000, of which $400,000 have been 
placed in trust to retire the same amount of 
bends that are a prior lien upon a portion of 
the property, made by The American 
Water-weorks Company and seeured by 
mortgage apon the extensive water-works 
plant supplying the Cities of Omaha and 
Seuth Omaha, Neb., the population of 
which, by the census of 1890, was 147,597. 

Since the issue vf these bonds more than 
$1,200,000 have been expendce iu new con- 
struction, on account of which the Company 
issued and sold at par $1,000,000 of 6 per 
cent. preferred stock. The works, in point 
of efficiency and superior coustruction, are 
unexcelled by any water-plant in the United 
States. 


The earnings have increased 
from $128,341 in 1886, to $360,- 
000 (estimated) for 1892. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS UPON 
APPLICATION, 


The C. H. Venner Company, 


33 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest eis, neeed, First mort- 
6 Portiand Real estate securities. 
6 me PER CENT. Interest School and City bonds. 
Sm p10 ree. a NT. Interest bearing County 
on and Washington. 
Mn aont for non-residence. Corres rrespond 
ence solicited. JAMES E. DAVIS & CO.. 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St. . Portland, Oregon. 


L, R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGt BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


er Cent. Mortgages on Lan pad _ loo 
oy For Sale at par and accrued in Se- 
ities worth double the amount foanea "evens. 














Realty. Choice investments made fornon- 
Resity. 25to 100 per cent. can be 
—_ — Semin Lots from $100 and a reage from 816 
ved one rty rented now for 10 pet 
neity and count: ‘properties 
hes, garden, fruit, Ry 4 farm, iron an tants 
mining properties. Write K.¥, Russell & Co., Tacoma, W: 


DENVER 
Real Estate oa 





during th 4 five years has made a profitable in- 


have made, in three to five years, 
ps and. full information furnished upon 1002, 


Vie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


NVER. COL. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay 
40% semi-annually by draft on New 

Yc.k. Personal attention given to ali 

Address 





ea anne references. 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


6 CENTS PER $1,000 


Now represents the total unpaid interest to January 
Ist, 189., on all Mor us made by the Managers 
ot this(ompany for its individuai ci'ents and on the 
five millions ioaned for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, of tford. 

in business 26 years. No client ever lost a dollar, 


toog a GOL oO under foreciosure on a farm or city 


loan made and sold by us, or left us through dissatis. 
faction. 
We oer 1 for sale loans of a similar character in all 
ums dow. Our new as 
exnthonys’ Moctenes ‘doans,” sent free to ad- 
ANTHONY LOAN & ZERSt co... 
KORIA. ILLIN 
Chas, E. Anthony, Pres, Clitford aM. Antony, V. Pres. 
George W. 








FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The and Safest Harbor 


pene mann Veins of the Best Coal in the West w' hich 
uces a coke equal to rr. Iron, Sliver. 
Fead. Gold and other uarries of 


Blue Sandstone f. for Sos purposes, © aia ble in- 
formation can 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


United States Trust Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 








This Company is a legal ry for y id 
into Court, oad is pn anne | t& act as an, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


pie may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice; and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they megs someln witb the Caney. 


ecu! 
ligious and benevolent tnsticutions, and individuals, 
will find this company a convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

WILSson G. HUNT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. Lorb, EDWARD COOPEb, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES LOW CHAKLEs S. SMITH, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEF 


2 
HS 
Fee 
om 
m3 


WILLILAM LIBBEY, WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Lite building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcgck, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Augustus D, Juilliard, 


Josiah M. riske, 


Richaru A. McCurdy, 
Walter Kk. Gillette, 


Alexander E. ot, 


Robert Goe: Edwin Packard 
(Jeorge Griswold Haven, } H, Koge 
Oliver Harrim: Henry W. Sm 


R. Somers savas, H. McK. Tw +4 
Charles K.Henuerson, Frederick Ww. \ an Yerbitt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., — Yo Whituey, 

J. Hood Wright. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
A Legal Repository for. for Rg 4 ond Trust Funds and 





Transacts a pant ~~ Basiness. 
Allows Interest on Balances. 
Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trustee 

er Mortgages. 

F. O. FRENCH. grits Fe WATERBURY 
Vice-President. A. T. FKENCH, Secreta md Treas- 
urer. JOHN L. CADWALADER, Counsel. “STRONG 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


. FARM AND CITY MURTGAGES 


reclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
— in titles curea; ee examined and on 








ractice in —— courts. Prompt attention given. Write 


inf G 
TAYLOR & WOODARD, 
920 Guaranty’ as Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. keferences given when desired. 





NAL BANK OF 
WASHINGTON, 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $4,000 
Opened ror business ate Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared 82. 


Is increasing its capital to. .8500,000 
And surplus to............sc000. 10,000 





Offers a pertien oft of me increase to investors at $102 


Ample use can S found to profitably employ the ad- 
aicowal or at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 


coun ommercial paper. 
“CON EEN at E OUR OPEKATIONS STRICTLY 
MMERCIAL BUSINESS. 
In the futre + wi aE a@ 4 per cent. semi-annual 
he | of the earnings to surplus 
account. For farther rticulars, address 
HENRY OLIVER, ‘President. 


ce 








as ~~ ae INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


WN BROTHERS & CO. 
BAREERS. NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y 








GREAT FALLS, MONTAN me 


Rare “Opportunity for Punises someting to 
© inte the Steck Busines 
One of the finest Sheep Ranches in North Mon- 


tana. ins over a lan 
with 17,000 head of carefully gradi sheep. Wil wal 
pay over twen a cent, on invesempent. 
particulars app: 


BAKER & COLLETT, 





GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


DEFAULTED MORtGAGES 


a! Minnesota, North and South Dakota, lowa, Ne- 
Kansas and Uolvrado lands foreclosed, and 
tes age at the least expense consistent ‘with 
ork. Keferences it desired, 8. k. HOS- 

qeTTen, “Atvorney at Law, Sioux City, Iowa. 


av. suse MENTS 
UANA EW vearing liberal interest. 
ST 


¥-draft. ener forparticulars to 


Co., Minneapolis, inn 








FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent. In 
based on irrigated fruit he rome 


lands of Colorado, 
Guaranteed by National Bank. 
particulars pa Fm wean: 








DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Reilway 
. ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot ~ business center of the city, and 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
rapid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
building through Fifth ion of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed — July ith. Lots on sale now 
h cash. Buy at once and 
rease in value which will result on 
' Completion of "pleetric Street Car line. Send for 





eral information to 
land Improvement Ceo., Duluth, Minn. 





— ss oP ae 















September 1, 1892. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
B 


cc 
MIDDLETOWN, GONM. 
Paid-Up Capital. .... ... - $600,000 
— and Undivided p rofits.§137,287 
cent. Debentures, secured b: 
Pah Pat ood with the Unton Trust 
C of New York. Amount of issue 
Law. Connecticut Trustees 
Executors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 
SEDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
a A UCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


ago oF years ago. "tv all 








nt pre ty in ct Cine 
3 oft pind gh gt 
te es neglec' we w m) 
any; Duluth is now where Chicas was 35 years ago, 
a 


cage no natural 
has not, what | has been done in Chicago will be 
duplieated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


Qf tata AES ett TE 0 10 


ences, L. C, Crossman, Salt Lake Ci ity, Utah 











AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENTS oo ae STATE 
10 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 

on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 

Correspondence invited. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located —s 8t. ate Sond the head of naviga- 
tion —— 


rfect 
aati To manufacturing an 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 








A new form of 8 


cent. Investment, 
based on irrigat fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed amen National Bank, For full 
particulars add: 

Twe DELTA County Frurr Lanos Co. A. DENVER,CoLo. 








MUUGipGst--Fnd bined Cocccvceseccded 000. 000 

Surp erences sracwreioreepahttes ov *} $00,000 

Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 

SAFETY DEPOSIT VA Dire BEeCAL TO 

EBENEZER ANY inthe poe e! 
AKTHUR LEARY, Vice- 
GEORGE 8. Hickok 

EDW. yok 


or. 








LEGAL NOTICE. 


NOTICE. 


‘BE FARMERS’ AND TRAD) 
located at 





ERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
in the state of Iowa, is closing 
its affairs. All note-holders and others, creditors 
@ said association, are therefore ri — to 


present the notes and ay Chains “iS e asso- 
pica for Grete. G. JONES, President. 





rsuance of an agder of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 

OM, Surrogate of - 2 a ane ng “ — 
York, Notice is 
claims ty 


business, ice of John B. Ma 
No. ef Broedyras, | fn th the ¢ City of New York, oa or be- 
fore the October next. 


RAPREY Pvorn ww va 
Executors, 320 Broadway, New York City. 


DIVIDEND. 











ud 4 rosowine COUPONS ae 
t, 1892, will a office: Texas and 
New Orleans K. R. (Sabine Division), lst mort- 
gage 6 per cent. 
N. T SMITH, Treasurer. 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 
who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 























THE INDEPENDENT. (12385) 23 
NEMENT FALL HATS. 
Se Spee a sxprascgruatag sta scents Susurance. 
netting & higher rate Daninest property i? Every gentleman is anxious to know what the 
WILLIAM E, LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. : erTpureday. Septem iin Dunlap’ store a RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF RAIL- 

. a. oe ew York, Ch a! 7 

DULUTH, wreiSacote a vires mor.  Sgentsaiss Dunlap ‘hata. in leading cities WAY EMPLOYES. 

pgs hone stelle,  aimendbiccraake vloplial Panise | In some instances, in the aggregate not 





Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gilt ed ’ d 
werent Wile for our open matuee losers 
To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns, 
Free Sites. Free Rents. 
aes subscribed. 
Cash su oF of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wor! e ble in 120 to 
monthly A. .. pean, oe 
For az be oy 





LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT (0. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 














The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates yziven below by means of 
which a very muceria] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion ot our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 


the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........$ 80| Six months........$1 50 
Three months.....3 76 | Nine Months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00} One YOOT.sssseee oe 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two vears to one subscriber........ Diinaién - 500 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.........++++05 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........ cocee. ae 
Four years to one subscriver..........s000+ . 850 
Four subscribers one yeareach....... cccsece SH 
Five years to one subscriber....... etevcncocs aay 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


nail 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


THE Missouri Pacific Railway and Iron Mountain 
Route willrun aseries of low rate Harvest Excursions 
to Seuthwest Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and other Western and 
Southwestern States, August 3vta and September 
2ith, and to especial territory October 25th. Tickets 
good for twenty days toreturn, with stop-over privi- 
leges for the inspection of land. Further informa- 
tion, maps, folders, etc., furnished by any of the Com- 
pany’s agents, or H. C. Townsend, G. P.and T. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Adv. 





> 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
I HAVE berries, ei. ta and peaches a year old, 
use the California Cold Proc- 
costs ‘almost nothing ; can 


rections to over 12) families; any one will pay a dol- 
pe Pa aa! Ngee when they see the beautiful samp.es 
of fru: As there are many people poor like myself, 


your readers for 18 two ceuu ——_ e is only 

postage, , to me. 
Ppitebars, ‘Penn.— 
Adv. 


~ 
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A LATTER DAY INDUSTRY. 

ONE of the most colossal industries which has come 
into being during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century is confined almost exclusively to the western 
part of the country—that of the great packing com- 
panies. Years and years ago a great deal of witti- 
cism was expended on Cincinnati, it then being the 
great hog-killing center of the United States; but to- 
day Cincinnati is an Eastern city, and this industry, 
a hundred times increased, has been removed farther 
west, nearer the sources of supply. Que of the great 
institutions of this character, the Cudahy Packing 
Company, located at Soutn Omaha, Neb., will bear a 
word of explanation. Its sales for the year ending 
November 30th, 1891, amounted to over $15,000,900. Its 
buildings cover an area of nineteen and one-half 
acres, with a tetal floor service of sixty-eight acres. 
It has devoted to cold storage twelve acres of space. 
Its total packing of dry salt meats amounted to over 
46,000,000 pounds, of sweet pickled meats over 33,000,000 
pounds, of smoked meats more than 25,000,000 pounds, 
of canned meats more than 15,000,000 pounds, of pork 
23,107 barrels, of beef 25,020 barrels. The products of 
the Cudahy Packing Company are to be found in all 
parts of the world. £xplorers to the summit of the 
Himalaya Mountains carry these goods as a part of 
their Lap Arctic explorers depend upon them and 
ty long voyag fill their storerooms 
prepares an extract 
of beef which hes found great faver for household 





t 
tablishment whose reputation for 
product is world-wide, - 








iF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. . 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva’ids, Conva- 
aan — A a ay and the Aged. 
for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
Boul BER-GOODALE Co.,BOSTON, Mass. — 


Send eee circular entitled * “GIFTS” to 
24 Union Street, New “London, Conn. 








RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


92 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORE. 


CY Chon. 
FU RNAccs. 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 
_ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD 


(N. ¥.C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee.) 


THE FAM"US TRUNK LINE ROUTE 
ALONG THE WEST SHORE 
OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER 
AND THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL 
—_— MOHAWK VALLEY. 
THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 
WAGNER PALACE BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN 
New York and Toronto 
WITHOUT CHANGE, 


The only all rail route to and from the 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Fast trains with Drawing Room Cars attached are 
run during the summer season between 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, LONG BRANGH, 
POINT PLEASANT, JERSEY CITY, 
WEW YORK AND SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE. 


Fast trains with Drawing Room Cars attached are 
scheduled during the summer season between 


New York and New Paltz 
For Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska. 


TICKETS, TIME TABLES and full information 
apply any West Shore Ticket Agent, or address 


Cc. E. LAMBERT, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
pe HOLY LAND, ROUND | THE WORLD. 
0" 

















leaves Oct. Round the World; 
rv. Ses. fy R Feb. 4th for Nile and Palestine. 
a 


er resorts. 





Ocea: 
ik S SONS (Est. 1844). 


wickets HENRY Gar Wallst.), New York. 


13 Broadway (near 





a few, the loss by fires set or caused by 
the malicious conduct of railroad strikers 
and their sympathizers falls upon the 
public at large through the insurance 
companies; on the larger scale, these di- 
versions of discontented or dragooned 
laborers fall upon the country. But in 
all cases, the property damage from riots 
—and the personal injuries to individuals 
also—come within the field of insurance; 
for the motto of insurance, ‘‘ bear ye one 
another’s burdens,” is obeyed, voluntarily 
or by compulsion, and the social state it- 
self may be considered as the most gigan- 
tic of insurance companies conceivable. 
Observe what happens. That hitherto un- 
suppressed public nuisance, the Walking 
Delegate, orders a strike, and the strikers 
immediately begin to obstruct the opera- 
tions of the railroad and destroy or men- 
ace its property, according to the custom 
in such matters. The railroad does not 
-maintain a standing army as a guard over 
its lines, nor is it charged with its own de- 
fense any more than the owner of an ap- 
ple stand at the street corner is charged 
with hers; it calls upon the county au- 
thorities, thus giving them official knowl- 
edge of the disturbance, and thereafter— 
as Allegheny County in Pennsylvania 
well knows—the railroad will make out 
and collect the bill for any damage in- 
flicted. 

Of course, there is only one end for 
such outbreaks—their suppression; the 
entire power of the Government, State 
and Federal, even to the ‘last man and 
last dollar,” is pledged and exists for this, 
because the alternative is the abandon- 
ment of the social state itself; it is more 
than anarchy, for the big-mouthed bellow- 
er from the Continent never asks himself 
where he would find himself if all man- 
kind should sjm«ltaneously ‘adopt his idea 
of anarchy, which is subsistence upon the 
labor of somebody else. 

There are several propositions which 
have not yet received their proper consid- 
eration, but must soon receive it, empba- 
sized by the unusual lawlessness during 
this summer. The first is, that any man’s 
right to stop working, altho quite unques- 
tiondble, is not one whjt.more so than the 
right of any other man to undertake work 
or keep on working. One man s!ops work- 
ing, either voluntarily or because the rest 
‘*go out” or are ‘‘urdered out,” and di- 
rectly begins to coerce the employer by 
blocking operations and destroying prop- 
erty. Men doing this are outlaws while 
doing it, and should receive the treatment 
of outlaws; during such conduct,-lead 
and steel are the proper arguments. As 
at Homestead, the presence of the mili- 
tary in force ends the disturbance ; but 
this is too costly, and disturbance must 
be prevented by ensuring the punishment 
of disturbers. Individuals have done 
lawless acts, and those individuals owe 
the penalty. One Sweeney is said to have 
started the Buffalo trouble ; then there is 
a place for Sweeney in a State institution. 
If the law is inefficient, it must be made 
stropger, for if the duty of exemplary 
punishment fails, the failure is at the 
kernel of the whole matter. 

The second proposition is that a strike 
should at least be the last resort, to come 
only after discussion of alleged grievances 
is exhausted. After lawlessness begins, 
arbitration has no ground to stand on; it 
is as impossible as a discussion of rights of 
property with -a burglar at the bedside. 
The letter of Sweeney to the railroads is 
the letter of an outiaw proposing terms of 
ransom, 

The third proposition is that men en- 
gaged in railroad service owe a duty to 
the public. The railroad is a common 
carrier, and cannot discriminate against 
individuals; it cannot “strike” if it 
would, for it has voluntarily assumed the 
position of public servant. Similarly, and 
because it cannot work without men, the 
men who enter its service become quasi 
public servants and owe a duty accord- 
ingly. They may leave the service, for 





‘reasons of which they are sole judges, but 
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they may not leave it violently, nor sum- | written during the half year. Eighteen 


marily, nor in the middle of a trip (as men 
used to abandon their trairs), nor without 
reasonable notice. This concerted aban- 
donment of work at a given hour, ex- 
pressly to coerce the company by blocking 
its traffic, has been repeated beyond en- 
durance and patience, and it must stop. 
If men wish to go, that is their right ; but 
they must exercise it quietly and not in 
pursuance of injurious conspiracy. Prob- 
ably it has not occurred to railroad men 
that they have assumed a duty to the 
public, but the public must bestir and 
teach them. Abandoning posts, for any 
reason, except on say a week’s notice or 
by special consent of the company, should 
be made a misdemeanor. If the law is 
lacking, then supply that law. 





RATES AND BUSINESS 


A SMALL Chronicle cartoon shows 4 
manager of a fire company laying together 
his hands by their tinger-tips and saying 
to asecond manager, deprecatingly, *1 
think your course unfair and detrimental 
to the insurance business—this cutting of 
rates”— The second manager interrupts , 
brusquely and defiantly, snapping with 
thumb and finger under the other’s chin 
and holding his doubled fist behind him, 
‘A snap for your rates! Business is what 
I am after—business!!/” Wecailed this a 
fire compauy, but there is no such speci- 
fication,and recent recriminations suggest 
that perhaps the reference sugyesied is to 
Plate Glass ; 10r it is an odd tact that the 
maverial insured in that aepairtment ot 
underwriting is not more truugibie than 
the temper ot the managing persons. But 
the carvoun is just as good referred to 
fire surance, tor the wanager is many 
who, not inaifferent about rates, dves not 
care for them when to insist upon them 
means loss of ‘‘ busimess.” ‘Tue premium 
18 at the Counter, us @ present thing; the 
loss is conjectural, COnlmgent, Outside the 
dour, aud while iuss In aggregate is a dis- 
mui Certainty the Chances ure always chat 
the particular Case m hand will be premi 
um without loss. Au lusuthcient premi- 
um, it the risk aoes not burn, y.eids some- 
thing to the guod; so, as the temptations 
come singly, they overcume, notwith- 
Standiug Wwe certaimty thava large bunch 
ot risks at insuthcient rates puts some- 
thing vver to the bad. 

Au epoch-marking fire, after its heavy 
loss, recoups the Cumpanies which pay 
and survive; for everyvouy rushes to in- 
sure and Ww iucrease Msurauce, and the 
geueral raising of rates is endured. 
‘Khem Comes @ ule of competition, and 
lautie by lutule the rates are cut and con- 
CesslOLS alu CoMMissi0Us Increase. It the 
hunured and fifvy milous of tire loss in 
the county could Ouly be concentrated 
into one great fre, it would be 50 mem- 
orable—provided the pubic did not in 
time get wonted and inuitferent to it— 
that tue effect wouid suiiice to keep rates 
trom droppmg. Since this cannot pe, the 
need is tur a realization that tne result is 
not escaped by the scattering of losses. 

Except by rebates—w hich are relatively 
smali lo amount and are not a conunuing 
abuse—insurance of lite bas always mun- 
tained its scheaule rates. As competition 

is certainly not less sharp,and numan 
naiure not more sturdy or nber, in that 
than in ovuber fields o1 underwriting, the 
explanation luust ie 1n the essence of the 
respecuve conuacts. very policy on 
lite us wu speciuc and unavoidable contract. 
if kept up, to pay the sum imsured, but 
every poucy ou property imciudes with 
this proviso abotber : bat the coulingeucy 
insured against shall occur im that par- 
licular Case, which will probably not 
occur, Une ofiers margin aud temptation 
for chancmg it upon iuck, whereby the 
pubisbment ueserved may uot cume; the 
vther ofiers none whatever. Neverthe- 
esp, a8 said above, the punishment does 
come, On & Mass O1 such Chances, and so 
busluess at lbadcquate laies is playing a 
game with lusolvency and agaist the 
oads. Selupg under cost is worse than 
bem eaten vy expenses without trade at 
all. 


Uver and over we have pointed out that 
to compiain of the destructive lowness of 
lates Wulle ty oe Lhose rates 18 LO pro- 
voke aistrust. ho believes the venuor 
that protests the price he accepts is ruin- 
ing wm? Sail the sufticieut schedule 
Upon the counter, and notity the public to 
pay it or go elsewhere, 


ENDOWMENT SOCIETIES IN MAS- 
bACHUSED'LS. 

DURING the first haif of this year, two 
more of the Massachusetts muracie-claim- 
ing concerns went into receivership, 
leaving 28 now in formal existence, 
The official report, July 1st, shows an ag- 
gregate loss of 4,005 members, notwith- 
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months ago, there were 57 of these con- 
cerns ; now there are 28. Thereare liabil- 
ities—consisting almost entirely of prom- 
ises to mature‘at various future 
amounting to over $42,800,000; there is 
now in hand $1,462,886, Soe yma 
sufficient if the holders of $4 1,000,000 or so 
viILStadiy.atencse guaaie Thus fi ar, as 
the report shows, in most cases the aver- 
age amount of money on hand per certifi- 
cate is mntich; ies n the average yd 
certificate collected for expenses. 
extreme case is that of the American Mw. 
tual Relief Association, which has $7 on 
hand per certificate, after having col- 
lected $142 per certificate for expenses ; 
and all but five of the societies have col- 
lected more tor expenses than they have 
on hand for redemption, per certificate. 
This does not surprise us in the least ; on 
the contrary, it seems highly appropriate, 
inasmuch as these societies exist fo> ‘‘ ex- 
penses” and the organizers and managers 
profit thereby. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS» 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


i> cmd MUTUAL. 
Every goes : and entitled to 
Le ey in distributions of surpl of surph 


The non-forfelture applies to all wer before offered, and 





ACTIVE AGENTS wailran. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretury. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1891, to {ist December, 1891.......... $3,862.687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JANUATY, 1BV1.....-.ceccccccscesee 0. ove +» 1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums...... woveeeocece $5,256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891..........+e000s $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


The Conipany has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


OBtAMALED AE........scccccccccce socsecccces 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Cagh in Bank. ........0.cccccccscosccccccccece 193,895 88 

AMOUNE......0..ccseeeeree $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
gued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

; By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Wo H. MOORE, Gnas AE iA RSELALE. 
SA RAVES  souan, SRR AT GE 
aii. ELEM icone 
Sek Ae , WALDRON P. BROWN, 

LIAM DEGROOT, fernn BELL rw 
Wit H * _N. DENTON SMITH, 
OMAS MAI 


5 y, TH " 
WiLLLAM E. DUDGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AIGINCK, 
JOHN L. BRIKER, JOSEPH AGOBTINE oe, 
SonN D. HEWLE VERNON H. WN, 


P. BURDETT LEANDER N. LO 
CHARLES VELL, 


1AN Dz THO 
ON D. JO 
wee Beeman, ie 
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standing nearly 11,000 new certificates were 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892. ... ...$8,088,540 86 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnaesivet. «. 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 





Assets, ° . . . + . . . 


$159,507,135 68 





—— other than Reserve, ° 
ae 
ents =, 
aym — 


Risksin force, . ° 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), gee 


renewed, 194.470 ‘policies, 


$146,968,322 00 
Str. 507,849 52 

ce ee 12,030,967 14 
37,634,734 53 
18,755,711 86 
607,171,801 00 
07 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large i 


over the b 





nes. assumed, payments to policy 


of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actuaily issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 





and Bond & Mo: 
Loans on Collateral ties, 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


Ses at interest, ee 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate rtgage Loans, ° ° e 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 
10,223,903 90 

5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


etc., . . . 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos. 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





23d da 


Company. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murua Lire Insurance Company or New York. 


January 25, 1892. 
held on the 


of December, ultimo, the undersigned were a - 
mittee © examine the annual statement for th 4 andl nted a Com 


81, and to verify the same by Soenbnaivenl with the assets of the 


he year ending December 


the Company and express their appro~ 
ht ag rt acouracy ’ wit i ‘ r 


a 
ept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Von Post, RoserrT Stwew, 
Georce Biss, J. H. HERRICK, 

JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 





Samuet E. Sprouiis. | Ottver HARRIMAN, 
Samugt D. Bascocx, | Henry W. Smiru. 
Grorce S. Coz, RosBert OLYPHANT. 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, | Gzorce F Baxer, 
ames C. Ho_pen. Dup.ey O.cortt. 
ERMANN C, Vow Post, | Freperic CROMWELL, 
per H, Ricg, | Juwen T. Davigs. 


Ye Rosert Sew. 
S. Van Renssz_agr Crucer. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paceivenr. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
ry 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. 
RMORY McCLINTOCK. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Cuarces R. Henperson. | WittiaAM Bascock. 
Georce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisx, 
Rurus W. PecxHam, Aucustus D. JuILiiarp, 
- Hopart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon, 
Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R. GILLeTra, 
Henry H. Rocers. ames E.. GRANNIsS. 
no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, avip C, Ropnisom, 
HEODORE MorForp, 





tire December 31, 1891, 86,7 gD eur} 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


$6,335,665.50. $8,453,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


©. P. FRALEI 
A: WHEELWEIGHT Aststant Secretary. 
AMT STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most ians of LIFE PHSUR ANC 4 
are — CONTI SaBLE ERM POLICY which 
to the insu e greatest ie¢ amount oO 
demnity in the omnes of death, at the lowest 
Beant t_ cash outlay; and the GUARANT DIN. 
OME POLICY Y which Sen oer S valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and ich in the 
event of adversity. Creag. the insured may be 
used as C 
to the €3 extent of the full | 
in accordance with 
polici 
Goon AGENTS, desiring desiring gy 
pany, are vited to address J. 


itandent % ac pA. at Home 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








egal reserve value thereof, 
the terms and conditions of these 


NEY, Super: 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥4. 


Cash Capital.............s.see0s 81,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

force, CLC.........006. Posedeccsbas 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplas............scccceeeeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ABSCES..........000e ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PTERCKE. Secretary and Treasurer, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0.. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


BSETS, Dec. 31st, 1891..822,015,526 95 
[ABILITIES... -..... PSS2OSS 22 


oa,106.501 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 

sued at the old life rate premium. 

nnual Cash distributions ai are paid upon all pol- 
es. 

Every policy nes indorsed thereon the cash surren- 


aa by surance values to which the insured 
= Massachusetts Statute. 


BEN TEVE br aaoue. 
i eR 


STATE MUTUAL 

















F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
-Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
‘R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E, KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rizlto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco. Cal. 





THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. , 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1892. 
SERB TCs BRE ILE 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 


ash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
Bg - y the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

WEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
C.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ast. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would jike to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us on a postal card, the name and address t9 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





which he weuld like the paper sent, 





oN NO 
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New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. : 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. oa 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


846 and 348 Broadway, New York, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurryey, Secretary. 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” | 

“Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 


this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.} 


AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 











Old and Young. 
HAYING IN OLD HADLEY 
STREET. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 





AN ample meadow is Old Hadley Street ! 
In lengthened, fourfold glory multiplied, 
Run lofty lines of elms on either side. 
Midsummer suns here shine with soothing 
heat, 
Distilling grassy blades to fragrance sweet, 
Where fresh-cut winrows fall through 
spaces wide. 
Here deep, perpetual peace and rest abide, 
And ancient calm and noiseless quiet meet. 


How century-old these elms! Their lifted 
domes , 
Cathedrals cool with clustered columns 
vast ! 
How dim the light that through leaf-case- 
ments comes ! 
What roomy silences! What shadows 
cast 
On new-mown hay, and rose-embowered 
homes 
Serene in age-long brooding o’er the past! 
AMHERST, MA8s8, 


”s 


THE COMET OF A SEASON. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 











‘You don’t mean this, Blanche !” 

*“* Yes, I do.” 

‘*But after we’ve been engaged this 
time three months ”— 

‘* We've not been really engaged, Mag- 
nus Cheever, and you know it.” 

** You mean our engagement hasn’t 
transpired, because your parents are still 
in Mexico.” 

Blanche Renwick, who had just returned 
from an afternoon tea inthe company of 
a well-known admirer, now slowly nodded 
her blond head with what struck this gen- 
tleman as an exasperating absent-minded- 
ness. 

** Oh, yes,” murmured the young girl, 
reaching out for some cards in a salver on 
the drawing-room table beside her— 
‘oh, yes, that just about covers it, I im- 
agine.” x 

‘* And you'll assume this manner with 
me!” Magous Cheever muttered, gnaw- 
ing his lips and taking several steps 
toward the door. He was a tall, strong- 
built fellow, with a quiet, virile face, tho 
not inany senseahandsome one. He had 
an air of honesty, however, which blended 
most attractively with the distinct and 
swift impression he gave you of being 
thoroughly gentlemanlike. 

‘““My dear Magaus,” now drawled 
Blanche, regarding him with an indolent 
coolness, ‘‘ I really am taking no attitule, 
as you termit. We have never been pos 
itively engaged, you mu:t understand 
that.” 

Magnus struck his thigh with the dog- 
skin gloves that he clinched in one haad. 

‘Oh, very well,” he retorted; ‘‘ I see 
just what it all means. You chose to ab- 
sorb yourself at the Ten Eycks’ this after- 
noon with that Bartlett Osborne. And, 
according to your own admission, you've 
promised to dance the cotillon with him at 
the Assemblies this evening.” 

‘*Yes. Well?” 

‘*The Assemblies,” pursued Magnus 
with repressed heat, ‘“‘to which you pro-« 
cured him a card duys ago.” 

Blanche fluttered her large, white eye. 
lids, rimmed with lashes as golden as the 
curly locks which gleamed above features 
of choice molding and fairy-like delicacy. 

‘‘You’re mistaken, Magnus. My aunt 
got him the card. Aunt Caroline, you 
know, is one of the lady patrons at the 
Assemblies.” 

Magnus nodded grimly. ‘“‘As if Mrs. 
Rivington would have given the card 
without your intercession !” 

‘Oh, this is too much!” said Blanche, 
rising from the chair into which she had 
thrown herself; shespoke with a kind of 
fatigued petulance. ‘‘I like Bartlett Os- 
borne, and have been a little civil to him. 
Now, if that distresses your august majes- 
ty, there’s only one thing to do. Pray, Mr. 
Cheever, consider that we are henceforth 
the merest acquaintances, and nothing 
more.” 





devotedly, took several hurried steps to- 
ward her, and then paused with a look on 
his manful face that was at once fierce 
and sad. . 

‘* Blanche, Blanche!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I 

love you so much that I believe I would 

almost rasignuedly give you up to a man 

whom you sincerely preferred to myself, 
if only that man were one whom I felt 
trustworthy and—well, fit to become your 
husband!  Butthis Bartlett Osborne rings 
wrong, as the phrase goes, through and 
through! He is ”— 

‘*Pray, don’t say another word !” com- 
manded Blanche, with sudden coldness 
and vehemence combined. ‘*‘I like Mr. 
Osborne so much that every further word 
you can say against him must merely ap- 
peal to me in the sense of insult.” 

She turned her back hauzhtily upon 

Magnus after thus speaking, and presently 
she heard from him a loud, bitter, desper- 
ate sigh, followed by the sound of his de- 
parting footsteps. 

When the hall door sent to her ears a 
harsh clang, she knew that he was gone ; 
and then she sank into a chair, while her 
eyes filled- with fiery tears. 

Deep down ia her willful young heart 
she loved Magnus. But it was the old 
story ; she had fallen under the spell of 
another man’s fascination,and resented her 
fover’s annoyai.ce that she should permit 
herself to bask in the captivation of this 
man’s company. 

Her feelings were as mutinous as they 
were complicated; and yet how many 
young girls have been beset by them! 
Pique is always a dangerous force for a 
lover to rouse in bis betrothed, and per- 
haps Magnus, with his blunt likes and dis- 
likes, his candid desire always to calla 
spade a spade, had taken just the wrong 
course tuward his capricious and some- 
what whimsical sweetheart. 

The winter afternoon darkened round - 
Blanche as she sat there in the luxurious 
drawing room of her aunt. She had gone 
to live with this aunt, Mrs. Rivington, at 
the handsome home of the latter in Madi- 
son Avenue, while her parents were tak- 
ing their Mexican tour. The tears were 
hardly dried in Blanche’s eyes when Mrs. 
Rivington swept into the apartment and 
discovered her. 

‘* Ah, my dear,” said the lady, unclasp- 
ing her sable-lined mantle and giving it to 
a soft footed maid who had followed her ; 
“so I missed you at the Ten Eycks’ by 
about five minutes. Why didn’t you wait 
for me? Or was it”—here Mrs. Riving- 
ton, while staring down at her niece, 
seemed to make a discovery. She waited 
till the maid had slipped from the room 
with her wrap, and then she suddenly 
took a seat at Blanche’s side. ‘‘ You’ve 
been: crying. You needn't deny it, 
Blanche. They told me at the Ten Eycks’ 
that you’d gone away with Magnus. 
| Have you.and he had a quarrel ?’. 

‘Oh, far from that!” declared . the 
girl, with great dignity, unconscious of 4 
stray tear that stil! lingered on her cheek. 
‘* (I’ve had to bear great rudeness from 
him on thesubject of my having presumed 
to notice Bartlett Osborne, Auat Caroline, 
if that is what you mean.” 

Mrs. Rivington, a large woman, slightly 
faded, but with an imperial presence that 
her constant rich apparel by no means’ 
marred, now stooped and wiped away 
that lingering tear from her niece’s face 
with acobweb kerchief delicately scented. 

‘Tell me all about it, my dear,” she 
said. ‘‘I know just what tyrants these 
lovers can make of themselves. 

‘‘He’s mine no- longer,” frowned 
Blanche ; and then she gave an account— 
it is needless to add, a most partisan and 
prejudiced one—to which her aunt lis- 
tened with every sign of extreme heed. 

‘* You must bring this high and mighty 
Magnus to book, my child,” she said; 
when Blanche had finished. ‘‘ His behav- 
ior will not do at all. Snub him roundly 
—hold him at arm’s-length, and I for one 
will back you up, my dear. Bartlett Os- 
borne is charming, and every fresh time 
thatI see him I like him better. Of 
course” (and here Mrs. Rivington gave 
her solid shoulders the faintest shrug) 
‘““Mr. Osborne’s family isn’t at all well 
‘known. But then there are certain people 





Magnus Cheever, who loved this girl 


who possess aptitude for society, and 
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these the real leaders and potentates 
should be only too glad to welcome.” 

Some women are fond of fitting new- 
born theories to sudden needs ; and I am 
afraid Blanche Renwick’s aunt was one of 
them. She had fallen under the spell of 
Bartlett Osborne's attractions, and tho a 
woman of noted exclusiveness, even su- 
perciliousness, it pleased her to treat the 
new young star of fashion as tho he were 
-a luminary-of the first magnitude. 

*“* Of course,” she meditated, ‘‘ Magnus 
Cheever, with his old Knickerbocker 
blood on his mother’s side ,and his clear 
half a million, left him by his father, is a 
match for no girl to despise. Still, this 
Bartlett Osborne will always hold his 
own ; he'll never be the ‘comet of a sea- 
son’—not he! If only there were not 
that mystery clinging about his personal 
income! But, of course, it will all soon 
be explained. For my part, I'd just as 
lief as not that sister Sarah and her hus- 
band would come home from Mexico next 
week and find Blanche engaged to him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Renwick did rather soon 
return from their Mexican trip, tho not 
next week, and not, indeed, till the mid- 
die of Lent. By this time Magnus Chee- 
ver had gloomily withdrawn his suit, and 
all Blanche’s friends were saying that her 
engagement to Bartlett Osborne would 
shortly be announced. 


Once more the spacious Fifth Avenue 
home of the Renwicks’ was thrown open, 
and smart carriages rattled up to its door, 
their inmates eager to congratulate the 
frail, sweet-faced mistress of the mansion 
(so unlike her statelier sister, Caroline Riv- 
ington) on the wondrously healing re- 
sults of her recent travels. 

But the delight of seeing their dear and 
only child was clouded both for father 
and mother. It was not long before a 
most serious talk took place between the 
three. 

** You know,” said Richard Renwick, 
with almost a scowl, addressing Blanche— 
** you know how I respect Magnus Chee- 
ver, and how his father and I were tirmest 
friends in the past; and now you tell me 
that a perfect stranger is coming this 
evening io ask me for your hand.” 

“Still, Caroline says, Richard,” began 
Mrs. Renwick, who had held a long con- 
fab that afternoon with her sister, ‘‘ that 
this Mr. Osborne is one of the most 
charming young men she has ever met.” 

“And well Aunt Caroline may!” ex- 
claimed Blanche. ‘‘ Everybody else thinks 
so, too.” 

‘And you're really in love with him, 
darling?” said Mrs. Renwick, slipping a 
hand about one of her daughter’s hands. 
This mother knew her child well, and had 
suffered keenly while absent from her. 
** Somehow,” the gentle lady pursued, ‘‘ I 
have already fancied, Blanche, that it’s 
more pique with you than anything else.” 

‘Pique, Mamma!” How can you?” 
flashed Blanche. ‘‘ Of course it’s not!” 

* But you were so fond of Magnus 
Cheever,” persisted her mother; ‘just 
before your father and I left, you” — 

**Good gracious!” broke in Blanche, 
with a peevish toss of the hezd, “‘ can’t a 
girl be a little undecided in these impor- 
tant affairs? Isn’t it only natural that 
she should sometimes change her mind ?” 

** Osborne, Osborne,” Mr. Renwick was 
now repeating, as he played with the slim 
gold chain of his eyeglasses. ‘-I knewa 
New York man, an old merchant here, 
named Stanford Osborne.” 

“‘Stanford Osborne!” echoed Blanche. 
‘* That was his father’s name, Papa.” 

**Oh, indeed,” said Renwick, musingly. 
‘Stanford Osborne, however, as I very 
well recollect, lost everything—or almots 
everything—in the panic of 1857. And 
yet you say that this young gentleman is 
rich.” 

‘‘He appears to be rich,” here an- 
nounced Mrs. Renwick; ‘‘or, at least, 
Caroline so tells me. And yet no one 
knows just where his possessions come 
from. He’s never been in any business 
that would give him the money which he 
spends so lavishly in dinners, theater par- 
ties, and entertainments in his beautifully 
furnished rooms at the Brunswick Hotel.” 

The color had by this time pinkly 
flooded Blanche’s face. ‘‘ Papa,” she now 





hastened to say, ‘Mr. Osborne is a man 


‘| who despises money except for what it 


will bring !” 

** Indeed !” murmured Renwick, sarcas- 
tically. ‘It hardly strikes me that he is 
at all exceptional in that respect. What 
it will bring is a reason why most of us 
honor it with the faintest consideration.” 

‘* He—he knows of the gossip about his 
fortune,” Blanche excitedly continued ; 
** but be’s too dignified and manly to con- 
cern himself with it. As for myself, 
Papa, I’ve simply scorned to ask him ques- 
tions regarding so thoroughly worldly and 
sordid a matter.” 

Renwick gave a grim smile as he looked 
at his daughter. ‘‘I see, my dear,” he 
said, “‘you’ve left all that part of the 
affair to me. Well, as svon as I 
can have the chance of a private conver- 
sation with this Mr. Osborne (provided, 
that is, he seeks my permission to pay his 
addresses to you), I shall certainly require 
from him a frank statement as tohow and 
why he is so amply furnished with 
funds.” 

Blanche thought this highly cold- 
blooded in her father, and stated as much 
to her mother a short time later, when 
they two were alone together. 

** But, my dear Blanche,” Mrs. Renwick 
protested, ‘‘ you should consider that the 
mere fact of Mr. Osborne being received 
into exclusive circles here isno earthly 
reason why he should not be desirous of 
marrying you merely because of your 
expectations. 

- **My expectations! Oh, Mamma!” 

‘**This may sound cruel, Blanche, but 
it really is not meant so. Ido not merely 
refer to your expectations from your dear 
father, who, as you know, is a very rich 
man, and all of whose large fortune you 
will naturally, in the general sequence of 
things, inherit. But remember that you 
havea private personal income of twenty 
thousand dollars a year at the lowest fig- 
ure Jeft you by your aunt Susan Renwick. 
You may never give a thought to this”— 

“Never give a thought to it!” inter- 
rupted Blanche, bitterly. ‘‘ As if I hadn’t 
been constantly reminded of it during 
these three seasons I’ve gone out into 
society !”’ 

**Oh, I don’t doubt that, my dear.” 
And then Mrs. Renwick paused for a mo- 
ment, looking wistfully at her child. ‘‘ But 
I'm sure of one thing ; Magnus Cheever’s 
devotion never reminded youof it. That 
boy (I somehow can’t help calling him a 
boy, since I knew him when he was a 
baby and loved his dead mother as if she 
were my own sister) treasured you for 
yourselfalone. Magnus has quite enough 
of his own not to care” — 

‘*Oh, Mamma,” here struck in Blanche, 
with all the daring tho harmless disre- 
spect of the American daughter, ‘‘I don’t 
want to hear a single word about that 
horrid, conceited, overbearing Magnus! 
. . » This evening, when Bartlett Osborne 
comes to dine with us, you'll have the 
chance of seeing a real and perfect gentle- 
man.” 

**] hope so,” sighed Mrs. Renwick, who 
would almost have made efforts to get her 
idolized daughter the moon, just as her 
husband would have almost have done, if 
Miss Blanche had specially craved such a 
mode of diversion. 

And we must now grant that his re- 
newned ‘‘ magnetism,” or ‘‘ fascination,” 
or whatever it deserved to be called, soon 
enabled Bartlett Osborne to attract Mrs. 
Renwick, just as it had attracted her more 
fashionable and mundane sister, Mrs. 
Rivington. 

He was not in any sense a conspicuous- 
ly handsome man. You had to look at 
him twice before you realized how per- 
fectly and trimly built was his medium 
figure, how simply and quietly graceful 
were all his movements. It had been 
said of him that his face was a trifle too 
narrow to convey the idea of frankness ; 
and his eyes, altho bright and of a sort of 
golden gray, had the trick of somehow 
meeting yours without letting you gaze into 
their depths. He wore a small, yellowish 
mustache, of a wholly different: shade 
from his short, close-cat dark hait. His 
voice was peculiarly rich and deep; to 
many it was ‘sympathetic in a marked de- 
gree ; toa few it was quite unappealing, 





and these few, for some untold reason, 
were mostly men. 

This dinner at the Renwicks’ would 
have been to many persons a strangely 
trying ordeal. There were three or four 
other guests, elderly people, friends of 
Blanche’s parents, who brimmed with 
welcomes at their safe return. Even these 
had heard of the prospective engage- 
ment, and at least two of them were re- 
gretful that Magnus Cheever had ceased 
to be the suitor of their daughter. These, 
asa matter of course, regarded Bartlett 
Osborne with feelings that closely verged 
on hostility. But, somehow, before the 
dinner had ended they were won into lik- 
ing the object of their displeasure. 

It was just that way with him nearly 
always. Noone precisely knew the na- 
ture of the spell that hediffused. Ona 
sudden you liked him, you wanted to treat 
him kindly, you could not tell why. He 
was not a talkative man; he indeed rarely 
had very much to say. But what he said 
interested you ; it was terse, not seldom 
epigrammatic, and it always breathed 
charity and good-will—or at least the 
most adroit semblance of both. 

When the ladies rose from the table, 
Blanche knew that a crucial moment 
would soon arrive. Bartlett Osborne had 
told her that he should seek a private in- 
terview with her father in his library up- 
stairs; and before another hour the two 
were seated together. 

Osborne spoke, at first, with great ap- 
parent candor. Never had his demeanor 
been more directly captivating. Richard 
Renwick, tried man of the world that 
he was, felt the subtle magic of it. But 
suddenly his very experience caused 
him to undergo an odd mental recoil. 
Swiftly and intuitively it occurred to him 
that here was a man altogether too win- 
some—that some sort of supple and mys- 
terious art must lurk behind his extraor- 
dinary power to please. 

** You tell me,” Renwick presently said, 
‘‘ that you desire to marry my daughter, 
and that you feel confident your regard 
for her is returned.” 

‘* Yes, Mr. Renwick,” came the answer. 
“ Itmay be presumptuous in me ”— 

“* Why presumptuous?” quietly struck 
in his hearer. 

‘* Ah, sir, you embarrass me,” replied 
Osborne, tho Blanche’s father, furtively 
vigilant of him, did not think that he ap- 
peared at all embarrassed. ‘I under- 
stand, naturally, that your daughter has 
many admirers, and that—well, let me 
speak it without useless beating about the 
bush—her position is much above my 
own.” 

Renwick slowly nodded. He was one 
of those men who dislike having his social 
place referred to. Suddenly, as if in a 
way half to change the subject, he said: 

‘*Your own father, Stanford Osborne, 
was 4 friend of mine. He certainly had 

an excellent position. He never cared 
for fashionable standing, tho he might 
have achieved it if so desirous.” 

Osborne had meanwhile given a decided 
start. ‘‘You knew my father, sir? 
Really you knew him?” 

“Yes, and I esteemed him greatly.” 

And now Renwick made a bold sweep, 
straight, as it were, to the point. ‘‘ A mo- 
ment ago, Mr. Osborne, you spoke of your 
income being ample. May I ask whence 

you have derived it ?” 

There was no answer for a moment. 
Perhaps Osborne would have'replied, how- 
ever, if his host had not proceeded : 

‘Your father, as Iam aware, left a very 
small fortune.” 

‘True, sir, true.” Osborne had drooped 
his eyes, but he now raised them, and said, 
with an air of thorough sincerity: ‘I 
have been in a shipping house for several 
years, as you know. Well; sir, I saved a 
little money and got a friend to invest it 
for me in Wall Street. I was very lucky 
—wonderfully lucky.” 

Renwick again nodded. ‘‘ You must 
have been phenomenally so. May I ask 
the amount that you made?” 

Osborne’s eyes fell once more, and in an 
oddly flurried way. When again he looked 
up they had hardened as if into crystal, 
and his manner was very collected. ‘‘The 
amount, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ was six hun. 


“That represents your entire fortune 
then ?” 

“< Yes, sir.” 

‘Since making this largesum by specu- 
lation, have you ceased to deal in any 
such forms of hazard?” - 

‘“‘Completely. I shall never concern 


| myself with Wall Street again.” 


‘“*And may I ask how long ago it is 
since you became possessed of your present 
capital ?” 

‘* Just about two years.” 

‘**Ah!... and previous to that time, if ~ 
I am not mistaken, you were in politics ?” 
Osborne gave a slight laugh and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘**Oh,” he said, *‘ I did allow myself to 
run.fer Congress. But I never reached 
even Albany; the machine politicians 
were too much for me.” 

More was spoken on this subject, and 
presently a message was brought Ren- 
wick from his wife in the drawing room 
below. 

He soon rose, and Osborne was forced 
to realize that the interview had ended in 
dismissal, and that its results had proved 
drearily unsatisfactory. Perhaps, he soon 
told himself, the summons from Mrs. 
Renwick had been prearranged. It 
occurred to him that he had best take his 
departure, after finding that Blanche and 
her mother were in the company of two 
gentlemen, guests at the recent dinner, 
who showed no signs of departure. 

“lve not received anything in the 

least like a positive answer,” he continued 
to murmur in Blanche’s ear. ‘ Your 
father somehow seems unwilling to tell 
me whether he will sanction our betrothal 
or no.” 
“Really?” said Blanche, bristling 
covertly. ‘‘Mr. Lynwood sentfor Papa,” 
she went on, in a voice of veiled annoy- 
ance and excitement. ‘‘ He is sailing for 
Europe to-morrow, I believe, and wished 
particularly to have a few words with 
Papa this evening. . . Still,” she 
added, ‘“‘ it’s very tantalizing. Iam sorry 
you should think yourself uncivilly 
treated.” 

‘To win you for my own, my very 
own,” Osborne whispered, ‘‘I’d gladly 
stand treatment ten times more uncivil !” 

Blanche thought this highly gracious and 
amiable in ber new swain. She lingered 
with him at the doorway of the drawing 
room for some little time before he finally 
disappeared from the house. Thenshe re- 
joined the little assemblage, with a defi- 
ant air and shining eyes. 

Her mother, knowing this spoiled child 
so well, glided up to her and said : 

‘* My dear, you seem a trifle disturbed.” 

‘“‘Tam—I am,” gasped Blanche. ‘‘ Papa 
has treated Bartlett Osborne horribly !” 

As Mrs. Renwick was about to reply, 
Blanche slipped away from her and went 
straight upstairs to her own room. 
Reaching it, she found her maid there, 
and said to the young Frenchwoman some 
wildly scolding things in poor Marie’s na- 
tive tongue. Then, a: the girl looked at 
her with grieved amazement, Blanche 
burst into tears and apologized for her 
silly loss of temper. 

‘“*Only goaway and leave me, Marie,” 
she demanded, sinking into an arm-chair, 
near the cheery little fire that sparkled be- 
hind its silver grate. ‘‘I—I want to be 
alone. I'll undress presently, and betake 
myself to bed.” 

Marie, who really adored her, sank at 
her feet. 

*‘Oh, Mademoiselle is unhappy! I 
know it—I have seen it for some time. It 
is because of Monsieur Cheever! It is, 
Mademoiselle ! Pardon me, but ”— 

‘* Not another word, Marie !” exclaimed 
her mistress. You presume too much. 
Leave me at once.” 

When Marie had sadly departed, 
Blanche locked her door, and then re- 
turned to her seat near the fitful and leap- 
ing hearth-blaze. 

Was she unhappy because of ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Cheever?’ No, no, no! she strove 
to assure herself. Bartlett Osborne was 
ten times more fascinating than Magnus 
Cheever had ever dreamed of being. 
Magnus fascinating! Pah! that was just 
what he was not! He was arrogant and 
cruel and tyrannizing ; he had withdrawn 





dred thousand dollars.” 


himself now, and it was delightful to have 
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him away. Misshim? Not she, not she, 
forsooth! and she would show him, ina 
little while, just how much she cared for 
his fine assumption of indifference. She 
would show him by sdon openly announc- 
ing her engagement to Osborne ; yes, in- 
deed! Papa had treated Osborne scanda- 
lously. Girls eloped now and then—of 
course they did! She wondered how 
Magnus would feel if she eloped; but, 
after all, what did she care how he would 
feel? he was no more to her than one of 


“the figures on her wall paper, and even 


less interesting. . .. 

Meanwhile, ignorant of his daughter’s 
passionate and perverse meditations, Ren- 
wick held with his old friend, Ralph Lyn- 
wood, a quiet but important talk in the 
drawing room below. 

Lynwood had been a Wall Street man 
for many years; he was slight, wiry, 
keen-eyed, with a face whose lower por- 
tion was muffled in a short, thick, gray 
beard. This gave him an inscrutable 
look, and perhaps helped him in the réle 
of an oracle when words of financial wis- 
dom (as many admirers were wont to 
deem it) floated from those hidden lips. 

‘* My dear Renwick,” he was saying, ‘it 

sis ridiculous. No man has carried six 

hundred thousand dollars out of Wall 
Street in the past twenty years without 
my knowing it. Why, I never even 
heard of this Bartlett Osborne being there ! 
I tell you the thing is impossible !” 

Richard Renwick now wore a pained 
and brooding frown. 

‘* Lynwood,” he said, ‘‘if you were not 
sailing for Europe to-morrow, I would ask 
you to aid me in finding out just where 
this young man’s money comes from. I 
dare say you could do so more easily than 
most men.” 





The next morning, in his handsome suite 
of apartments at the Brunswick Hotel, 
Osborne was surprised to receive a visit 
from Blanche’s father. At first, after 
glancing at Mr. Renwick’s card, a thrill 
of triumph shot through him ; had not 
the parent of his sweetheart come to make 
amends for that slight of last evening? 
Then another thought struck him; what 
if the visit had a totally different motive ? 
In doubt, and also in anxiety, Osborne 
entered his sitting-room, whither Mr. Ren- 
wick had been shown. 

The father of Blanche could be a man 
of few words when so ivclined. He chose 
now to take that bent, and yet to make 
what he said, pregnantly assertive. He 
had scarcely been more than five minutes 
in the society of Bartlett Osborne when 
the latter felt himself driven, at it were, 
to bay. 

Secretly very much agitated, and yet be- 
traying no outward sign of it, Osborne 
presently heard him declare : 

‘* And so you must really excuse me if I 
prefer that you should give me a much 
more explicit and detailed account of how 
this alleged income of yours has been pro- 
cured.” ; 

A dead silence followed these words. 

Osborne, who had been seated opposite 
the speaker, now rose and went to one of 
the windows, partly drawing its curtain 
aside. For a brief space he gazed down 
upon the large area of Madison Square, 
with its nurses and children moving 
about in the chill yet cheerful morning 
sunshine. Presently he turned and reap- 
proached Renwick. He flung himself, as 
if impetuously, into the chair that he had 
just quitted, and at once spoke with a di- 
rectness and volubility that seemed the 
very soul of good faith: 

‘*I—I will confess, Mr. Renwick, that I 
did not make that fortune of minein Wall 
Street. It was left me by—by a brother 
of my father.” 

“Ah!” softly replied his companion. 
* Proceed, if you please, Mr. Osborne.” 

‘* This uncle of mine, a younger brother 
of my father, committed, several years 
ago, a dishonorable act in business. He 
almost fled from New York, and lived for 
a long time in San Francisco. I scarcely 
remember even seeing him, I was so young 
at the time of his flight. About three 
years ago he died, leaving to me the 
money of which I have already told you. 
My father had always held.him in abhor- 
rence after his name became a stained 








one. Forgive me, Mr. Renwick” (and here 
the young man’s voice took a soft and 
rich throbbing intonation), ‘‘if I strove to 
conceal the actual origin of my wealth. 
But, after all, educated as I have been to 
hide my relationship to Uncle James Os- 
borne, I”°— 

‘“‘Forgive me,” said Richard Ren- 
wick, with icy sternness, rising, at 
this point, and showing how angered 
he was by his evident pallor and 
a faint quiver of his clean-cut nostrils. 
‘*T happen to know, however—to know, 
do you understand?—that your father 
never had a brother.” 

Osborne sprang fiercely to his feet. 
‘*Do you mean, Mr. Renwick, to accuse 
me Re 

‘* Of falsehood? Yes. Of brazen and 
scandalous falsehood, too. I was for 
years a better friend of your father than 
perhaps you yourself dream. Repeatedly 
he has told me that he was not simply an 
only son, but anonly childas well. Apart 
from this, however, when I practiced law 
in New York, I had occasion, as his uncle’s 
legal adviser, to draw up a will, in which 
he bequeathed all his money to your 
father—money which was unfortunately 
lost by its inheritor in the financial crash 
of later years. I distinctly recollect how 
Isaac Osborne bade me put into the will 
that he bequeathed all his money to Stan- 
ford, his nephew, only child of his late 
brother, Robert Stanford Osborne. These 
words chance to be graven on my mem- 
ory—luckily for myself and for poor 
Blanche.” 

‘* Blanche?” faltered Osborne. 

‘*T forbid you ever to exchange another 
word with my daughter,” here said Ren- 
wick, having grown excessively austere. 
He at once passed from the room ; and in 
the look of utter disgust which he shot 
toward Osborne, it was plain that he 
shrank from him as a charlatan. 

As his anger cooled, and while he was 
walking up Fifth Avenue in the brisk air 
of a pleasant if somewhat gusty day, he 
asked himself what could possibly be the 
mystery that clung to this man’s money. 
‘““How the miscief,” thought Richard 
Renwick, ‘‘ did the fellow get it? Did he 
steal it? No, that isabsurd. Then what 
is the answer to the riddle?” 


II. 


While continuing his walk, Blanche’s 
father soon saw a tall figure moving 
toward him. It was that of a man whom 
he had greatly desired to meet, and whose 
presence now dealt him peculiar feelings 
of blended regret and joy. 

‘*My dear Magnus,” he said, wringing 
the hand of his child’s discarded suitor, 
‘‘Tam delighted to meet you again.” And 
then he added, very earnestly, with a 
mean glance, ‘‘ This—this falling out, my 
boy, has surprised me so! Why, I almost 
smelled the orange flowers when I left you 
and Blanche. And now”— 

** Ah, now!” echoed Magnus, and his 
honest eyes glittered with unshed tears. 
‘God knows, Mr. Renwick, it isn’t my 
fault! This Bartlett Osborne appears to 
have captivated Blanche. A number of 
women are at his feet. He seems to pos- 
sess some strange force of fascination. 
Well, I admit that he is graceful, some- 
what handsome, a good talker, a skillful 
waltzer.” Here Magnus looked full into 
Renwick’s eyes. ‘‘ But you must oppose 
Blanche’s engagement to him—you must ! 
It isn’t jealousy that speaks. I am jeal- 
ous, of course, for I love Blanche with my 
whole heart. But if it were all right with 
this Osborne, I would never dream of say- 
ing a word.” 

“ All right with him?” repeated Ren- 
wick. He laid a hand on Magnus’s arm. 
‘Here we are at the very door of the Met- 
ropolitan Club, Come inside with me. 
You and I must have a talk.” 

Magnus consented, and for nearly two 
hours he and Richard Renwick conversed 
together. The latter at length said, draw- 
ing a deep breath: 

“It’s all explained, then. He makes his 
money by having gone into a partnership 
with the keeper of an Eighth Avenue 
liquor saloon ?” 

“Yes,” replied Magnus. ‘‘ You see, he 
met the man while he was immersed in 





municipal politics, not long ago. ‘ Lar- 
ry ’ Lanigan is hardly aspecimen of either 
good morals or good manners ; but at least 
he isn’t the brazen hypocrite Osborne is. 
He has never had the remotest education- 
al advantages either, and Osborne has had 
an amplitude of them.” 

‘¢ And that you should discover this !” 
broke from Renwick. ‘It seems almost 
incredible.” 

“* And yet sosimple. Those two Eighth 
Avenue tenement-houses that belong to 
my estate are always full of impecunious 
lodgers. My collector had brought me a 
pathetic story about a certain family on 
the fourth floor of one of them, and my 
visit to poor, sick Mrs, O'Halloran and her 
children was one of encouragement and 
charity. A stone’s throw away was the 
glittering ‘palace’ of Mr. Larry Lanvigan. 
AsIsaw Bartlett Osborne entering it at 
nine o’clock in the evening, I could 
scarcely believe my owneyes. And yet 
I knew they hadn’t tricked me. Then the 
enigma of this man’s wealth suddenly oc- 
curredtome. . : Well, as I said, all 
that happened a good month ago. And 
now, at last, I’m supplied with most 
trustworthy data.” 

‘* You employed a detective,” said Ren- 
wick ; ‘‘and you were perfectly right. I 
will pay one more visit to Mr. Bartlett 
Osborne at the Brunswick Hotel, and”— 

** Let me go,” struck in Magaous, ‘It’s 
far better, Mr. Renwick. If you can 
only convince Blanche that she has let her 
fancy drift in a most wildly imprudent di- 
rection, I will promise you to do all I pos- 
sibly can toward forcing Osborne into an 
attitude of surrender.” 

For several moments Renwick seemed 
to muse. ‘ Very well,” he at length said. 
**Go yourself, if you prefer. As for ‘sur- 
render,’ Magous, he surely will not pre- 
sume to approach Blanche after what 1 
have just told him.” 

‘*Presume, Mr. Renwick! Ah! you 
forget that his aim is to marry”— 

‘*Hush!” came the shuddering inter- 
ruption. ‘I can’t bear to hear you even 
speak of it.” 

‘*Pardon me,” said Magnus, ‘But I 
felt it my duty to remind you that you are 
dealing with a fortune-hunter of the most 
cold-blooded character. 
actually secure, I have discovered, a thou- 
sand or two dollars, which he placed in 
the hands of his partner, Lanigan. The 
business, there in that brilliant Eighth 
Avenue den, has been rather prosperous. 
Places of that sort usually thrive, and this 
one is no exception. But Lanigan, who 
invested the major part of the capital, has 
of late begun to growl and grumble. His 
partner is spending too much money, and 
he resents Osborne’s disbursements. All 
that keeps the bitterest kind of blood from 
showing itself between them, is Osborne's 
continued assurance”—at this point Mag- 
nus paused. ‘Really, Mr. Renwick,” he 
recommenced, ‘‘ you must permit me to 
record the naked truth.” 

‘* Well, well, Magnus. Go on.” 

‘*Osborne keeps promising his partner 
that he will speedily marry an _ heiress. 
That heiress is—Blanche. Hence the 
liquor seller is placated for the nonce, 
and allows further draughts on his ex- 
chequer, by which,” added Magnus, with 
a touch of solemn irony (almost the first 
that he had thus far shown), ‘‘I mean 
feasts at Delmonico’s, costly gifts of flow- 
ers to prominent ladies in society, and a 
general mode of living which the income 
on that fabulous ‘six hundred thousand,’ 
which he so grandly mentioned, would 
hardly do more than cover.” 

After another little silence Renwick 
huskily said: ‘‘ You have found all this 
out, Magnus? How, in Heaven’s name, 
did you do it ?” 

“Through the cleverness of a ferret- 
like detective. You see, Lanigan, like all 
these liquor-saloon autocrats, will get 
more or less intoxicated about three 
nights a week. Then, while once well in 
his cups, he- will inevitably babble. His 
chums, his pals, the loungers about his 
establishment, hear things that may be 
drawn from them by a shrewd and cau- 
tious interview. Mine was that.” 

‘« And now you mean—exposure ?” 

‘* No,” said Magnus, resolutely shaking 
his-head. ‘I mean to give this fellow his 


Osborne did }. 





choice between exposure and renuncia- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Renunciation?’ Renwick iterated, 
rising. He pronounced the word as if he 
detested it. ‘‘My good Magnus, I’m go- 
ing straight home, and I prophesy that be- 
fore I've had ten minutes’ conversation 
with a certain young lady, remorse and 
mortification will have assailed her with . 
a prodigious violence.” 

But here Mr. Renwick found himself in 
error. Blanche alarmed her father by 
stoutly affirming that Magnus Cheever’s 
accusations were wicked slanders. For 
the first time in his life Richard Renwick 
frowned very darkly upon his daughter. 

‘‘You must promise me, Blanche,” he 
demanded, ‘‘ that you will never notice 
this man again.” 

‘* Not until I have real proof, Papa, that 
the accusations of a certain autocrat are 
true.” 

“Blanche!” exclaimed her father, 
‘* must I then understand my authority to 
be defied ?” 

*“ Not defied,” answered Blanche, with 
a toss of the head that radiated filial re- 
bellion. Oh, no, certainly not!” And 
then, unconscious of her own absurdity, 
she wenton: ‘‘ Merely postponed, Papa— 
merely postponed.” 

Meanwhile Magnus Cheever had pre- 
sented himself before Bartlett Osborne. 
There is no doubt that the game of the 
latter had been as bold and picturesque 
as it was deceitful and unprincipled. No 
one perceived this more clearly than Mag- 
nus, and yet he was liberal-minded and 
sympathetic enough to feel a certain 
amount of pity, not unmixed with a kind 
of deploring admiration, for the spirit that 
could plan with such cleverness to exploit 
his own selfish ambitions. 

Renwick’s recent visit had put Osborne 
on his guard. His self-possession, as he 
now received Magnus, was perfect. He 
had no doubt that this new visitor came 
directly from the presence of Blanche’s 
father. Not mistaken in that belief, he 
nevertheless erred as to the substance of 
what Magnus might have come to say. 
It was, indeed, a terrible and telling blow 
to him when Magnus, with much com- 
posure, remarked : 

** You have quite displeased my friend, 
Mr. Renwick, by what he considers a most 
unsatisfactory account of how your present 
income is obtained. It wasin my power 
to let him know all the general facts 
bearing on this point, and I have done 
ans 

Osborne’s trim and sinewy frame here 
gavea slight movement, as if a delicate 
shiver had passed through it. But that 
was all; not by another sign did he be- 
tray the severe perturbation which these 
words must have caused him. Looking 
straight into Magnus’s face with an eye 
that flinched no more than if it had been 
carved from crystal, he said : 

‘And mayI ask what those ‘ general 
fact’ are?” 

‘“‘Evidently you mistrust my _ real 
knowledge of them.” 

The thin lip curled a little under Os- 
borne’s light, scant mustache, ‘‘I do,” 
he said. 

‘“‘Then you are fatally wrong, Mr. Os- 
borne. Your money comes to you from a 
partnership of which any one calling him- 
self a gentleman should be miserably 
ashamed. How you first procured the 
sum which enabled you to join with a cer- 
tain Mr. Lawrence Lanigan in the pur- 
chase and fitting-up of an Eighth Avenue 
tavern, I confess myself unable to state. 
But that you afterward became the silent 
and hidden associate of this Lanigan ad- 
mits of no doubt.” .. . 

Then Magnus went on speaking quite at 
length. His auditor sat like a man of 
stone, with one hand clutching a paper- 
weight on the table beside him. Sudden- 
ly, as Magnus paused, he lifted the paper- 
weight and struck with it against the 
table a short, sharp, heavy blow, 

“*You’ve been hiring spies, then? Or 
perhaps you’ve played the part of one 
yourself?” 

Magnus was a man no less brave than 
self-controlled. In physical strength he 
doubtless far eclipsed Osborne ; it would 
surely seem soto judge from their con- 
trasted build and girth. 
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wg have caused you to be watched,” seen in him, “ The truth is, with all the Oh, ea RO SITS 


Mageus calmly replied. . 

Osborne’s lip curied again, but there was 
now a stight flush on either of his cheeks, 
as tho sudden intense shame had put it 
there. He joined his hands behind him. 
and as if with an effort fixed his gaze 
challengingly on his opponent. 

“Of course,” he muttered, “I know 
what's bekind all this—jealousy.” 

**] wished to save a sweet and pure 
girl from the schemes of an impostor.” 

For an instant Osborne’s look grew 
wildly fierce. Then he flung himself into 
the chair he had just quitted. In accents 
of the bitterest scorn he now addressed 
Magnus. while shooting toward him a look 
full of rage and grief. 

*“‘After all, I did no more-than many a 
man in like position would have done. 
Politics had failed with me. I hadn’t 
money enough to push my way in them 
with success; and, besides, 1 hated the 
whole environment into which they bad 
brought me. Having drifted into an ac- 
quaintanceship with this man, Lanigan, I 
was struck by the easy means: which New 
York men of a certain ciass—a low class, 
if you please—take to secure themselves 
rich profits. He bound himself to me by 
a most solemn oath of secrecy; it’s plain 
to both of us how he has kept it. Of 
course he is discontented, and of course I 
did promise him that my affairs would 
soon brighten. I meant to cut the whole 
accursed business, when ”— 

His voice faltered, and Magnus, with 
coldness but not at all with any air of 
triumph, said: 

‘** As soon as you had become the bus- 
band of Miss Renwick. Is not that 
right?” 

In very low tones, full of muffled sul- 
lenness, Osborne answered: “Yes. Why 
should I deny it? You hold the winning 
cards. You’ve set out to ruin me, and 
T’m quite helpless in your hands.” 

‘*No,” exclaimed Magnus, drawing 
nearer to him; “you are not helpless, by 
any means. You have your life before 
you, for you are still young. - You’vebeen 
foolish, but you have, after all, done noth- 
ing grossly criminal, [ will aid you, in- 
stead, as you say, of ruiniog you. Tal- 
ented, attractive, you should be able yet 
to live down all this folly. As for jeal- 
ousy, there is not now a real shadow of it 
in my heart toward you. I will be 
wholly frank, Bartlett Ostorne ; long be- 
fore you had ever seen Miss Renwick, I 
had loved her—had wished to make her 
my wife. If I had had no suspicion of 
you, I would have accepted her new turn 
of fancy without a murmur, for to rebel 
against it would have seemed to me un- 
maaly, undignified. However, 
that is not to the point. What I 
chiefly wish to say to you is this: Your 
position before society is one of piteous 
hypocrisy. No man of our world, except 
Mr. Renwick, knows what you have 
chosen to make yourself. I will! prevent 
him from speaking a word on this subject, 
for I am confident that my earnest en- 
treaties will prevail withhim. It is inmy 
power to help you toward success in some 
other town: I will do this, and most 
gladly, provided you will give me your 
written oath to break off, at once an‘ for- 
ever, all future acquaintanceship with 
Miss Renwick.” 

Osborne made a sarcastic gesture with 
both uplifted hands. ‘*‘ Ah!” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘how disinterested you show your- 
self. But I will consent,” he added, with 
abrupt bitterness. ‘‘ I suppose self-preser- 
vation is the ruling cause with me, for I 
cannot say that I‘have ever loved Blanche 
Renwick. And then, the hateful publici- 
ty of having it all known!” He buried 
his head in both hands for a moment, and 
when he again revealed it there were 
signs upon it of the acutest suffering. 
**And as for help,” he went on, with 
breaking voice, ‘‘ you—you, of all men, 
Magnus Cheever, should be the last to give 
me any help !” 

“*It is my creed,” said Magnus, with 
gentle gravity, ‘‘that help given at the 


right moment has saved many a desper- - 


ate life from seif-ruin.” 

**You pity me,” the other slowly said, 
and with an air at once humbler and more 
human than his watcher had ever before 
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weakness I’ve shown I’ve still been cruelly 
tempted. That Lanigan—a vulgar crea- 
ture, if you.will—saw my craving for 
speedy riches, and shook, as it were, his 
golden lure in my face. And just at this 
time the fashionables had begun to take 
me up—to cajole me, flatter me, pet. me, 
if you will. I’ve been dreading that abom- 
‘inable Lanigan’s threats for weeks past ; 
but I never fancied you would hold my 
fate in your hands.” 

*‘Ido hold your fate in my hands, Os- 
borne, but Iam willing to treat it as if it 
were a sword whose blade I snapped across 
my knee. . . . Come, sign the form of 
oath I shall write out for you, and let me 
prove your friend afterward !” 

-‘“T will sign,- . » but you my 
friend ?” Impossible !” 

“Try me! . . . Refrain from go- 
ing near Lanigan again. Break with him 
an that whole bad business forever. 
Tak. to-morrow morning.a train for Bos- 
ton, and I will join you there within a 
day or two.” 

‘* Join me there?” 

“Yes. I have some relatives there, 
bankers of wealth and influence, who will 
certainly offer you, at a littie serious per- 
suasion from myself, the means of win- 
ning an honest, if not greatly lucrative, 
liveliiood. But for a man of your brains 
and energy the postion may in. time be- 
come a stepping-stone to something bril- 
liantand valuable. . . . Well, may I 
write out the paper which I wish you to 
sign?” . 

oc ee But before you do so, 
and before I sign it, will you grant a re- 
quest of mine, Magnus Cheever?” - 

“What request ?” 

‘* Will you let me grasp your hand—the 
hand of a true and noble gentleman—the 
hand of such a man as I-hope future years 
may allow me to become?” 

“ Willingly,” was the dnswer. 

When Magnus Cheever quitted the 
Bruaswick that afternoon, it was to go 
straight to the residence of Mr. Renwick, 
That géntleman received him in agita- 
tion and distress. 

Telling him all that had happened be- 
tween himself and Osborne, Magnus re- 
vealed the signed agreement. Mr. Ren- 
wick surveyed it and gloomily shook his 
head. - 

** Will it be kept?” he sighed. 

‘* Kept?” echoed Magnus. 

‘* By Blanche, I mean.” 

‘** Blanche? Good Heavens! You think 
then ?”— 

“I think her infatuation may make her 
do anything desperate !” 

But Mrs. Renwick, who chanced just 
now to appear, overheard these last 
words. ' 

“No, no, Richard!” she exclaimed, 
while clasping the hand of their visitor in 
most - genial -welcome. ‘You wrong 
Blanche. Yes, Magnus,” she went on, 
indeed he does! Blanche has been per- 
verse; I grant it. But oh, Magnus, I’ve 
been talking with her, and I’ve dis- 
covered”— Here Mrs. Renwick stopped 
short, with glistening eyes and quivering 
lips. ‘* Blanche,” she quickly proceeded, 
** has been foolish beyond all words. But 
she has always loved you, Magnus— 
always!” ~ 

‘Did she admit that to you ?” asked 
Magnus, with a plain attempt to rule the 
tremors which disturbed his usually 
placid voice. 

**Oh, yes, yes! .. . Magnus, if you will 
goto her now! She knows you are here— 
she heard: your voice in the hall: I left 
her in the little sitting room, just off the 
hall. You know where it is, Magnus—you 
and Blanche have held so many talks 
there in other days! I begged her to re- 
main till I returned. Yow shall return in 
my place! Will you?” 

** And be dismissed again ?’ murmured 
Magnus, disconsolately. 

**No,no? Ah, if J had not teen forced 
away to Mexico this last estrangement 
would never have occurred—never! Go 
to her, Magnus; you will find that she 
sees all the folly of her past ‘pride. Don’t 

tell her how wrong she has been.” ~ 

“*No, I sha’n’t,” said Magnus, with grim 
humor, biting his lips. ‘‘Upon my word, 


T shouldn’t have the courage.” 
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wick, ‘‘ she. will.tell you before yuu know 
it, if—if you only treat her rightly.” 

‘‘That course of procedure may be a 
little difficult, Mrs, Renwick; but still T'll 
do my best. I'll try to treat her rightly.” 

And Magnus did try. He found Blanche 
in the sitting room. Her mother's coun- 
selings had already worked wonders 
with her rebellious but never really evil or 
vicious spirit. The reconciliation proved 
thorough after these two lovers (both at 
heart tenderly fond of one another) had 
passed an hour or more together. Mag- 
nus undoubtedly had much to forgive, but, 
like the larged-souled fellow he was, he 
forgot to present a single claim which, in 
legal phrase, could establish his position 
as defendant. Indeed, he chose to take 
the part of plaintiff, yet to urge his cause 
rather against that vague offender, “a 
general misunderstanding,” than against 
poor, freakish and culpable Blanche her- 
self. 

This at length pierced the girl with re- 
pentance; and she cried, in a sudden 
fervor of tears; ‘‘Oh, Magnus, I’ve be- 
haved scandalously! .If—if you d n’t 
scold me I—I shall never make up with 
you—never, never !” 

‘* But I don’t know how to begin scold- 
ing you!” murmured Magnus, almost 
dizzy with his new happiness. 

“Pll tell you!” said Blanche. ‘: Begin 
by calling me a flirt—a fearful, hateful, 
unconscientious flirt !” 

** Very well,” assented her adorer, ‘‘ con- 
sider yourself called so.” 

“Til do nothing of the sort!” fumed 
Blanche. ‘Good gracious! do you want 
to force me into bullying you and—and 
henpecking you after we are married? 
I detest a wife that behaves like that ! 
But you act as if you were going to insist 
that 1 should become the most vulgar 
vixen when I’m Mrs. Magnus Cheever.” 

Her lover snatched a kiss from her soft, 
flushed cheek. ; : 

‘* When you are Mrs. Magnus Cheever,” 
he answered,” yuu can be whatever you 
please. I shall love you.just the same.” 

But Blanche protested. ‘‘ And yet 
Mamma has been telling me that I’m 
spoiled. Of courseIam! And-—-I don’t 
want to be. I—I wantyou to wnspoil me! 
I was prepared to have you furious at me, 
and you won’t be. I—I’ve a good mind 
to quarrel with you again.” 

Magnus snatched another kiss. ‘ Very 
well,” he said. ‘“‘But 1t takes two to make 
aquarrel; you forget that.” 

Looking full into his honest, manful 
eyes as he thus spoke, Blanche, who, de- 
spite all her foibles and nonsense, felt 
guiltier and more humiliated than she 
had ever felt before, had an impulse al- 
most to fling herself at the feet of this 
tranquil, tolerant, all-pardoning suitor. 

‘*1—I shall never be worthy of you,” 
she stammered. “ I’m full of faults, and 
you teem with virtues,” 

“Oho!” laughed Magnus, while fon- 
dling the restless little hand which he pres- 
ently lifted to his lips. ‘‘I’ll show you 
some day what nickel-plated brummagem 
my virtues are. Just you wait and see!” 

“Tl wait,” said Blanche, with 
a ludicrous air of melancholy martyr- 
dom ;‘‘ but I'll never see! No; you'll 
always continue the same exasperating 
and intolerable saint you’ve always been. 

. Stop laughing,” she went on, with 
a flurried frown, ‘‘or—or I'll break our 
new engagement.” 

‘*If you do,” replied Magnus, with 
thoughtful repose, ‘‘ it will be the sixth 
time. Do stop at number six, Blanche. 
Promise me you will.” 

“Tm not so sure!” she cried—“ I’m 
not sosure !” But at the same instant she 
caught his big, strong hand between both 
her slender ones and covered it with im- 
pulsive kisses. Magnus felt, as she did 
80, the sense of a moisture that had not 
come from her lips. Andin another min- 
ute seeking her eyes he knew that her 
tears and her kisses had blended them- 
selves into one strangely penitent caress. 





The visit of Magaus Cheever had made 
of Bartlett Osborne an utterly changed 
man. He had lied, shammed, but always 
with self-disgust. His greatest sin had 
been feebleness of purpose, and the luxu- 
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rious longing to take a short cut toward 


prosperity, even at the heavy price of tar- 
nished self-respect. 

‘**No,” he mused, that same evening 
while seated alone in the same room 
where Magnus andhe had held what to at 
least one of them had been so fateful an 
interview, ‘I will take his advice ; I will 
not go to Lanigan. Better if he and I 
never met again! Let the dead past bury 
its dead. And I meanto try now with all 
my soul, God help me, to live a wiser and 
worthier life !” 

He had scarcely finished these reflec- 
tions when Larry Lanigan literally thrust 
himself into the apartment, pushing 
aside the servant who entered with his 
card. Lanigan had learned the number 
of the room from the clerk belowstairs, 
and had boldly slipped into the elevator, 
practicing one of those quiet pieces of 
audacity whose complete unexpectedness 
will sometimes turn them into success. 
**Iv’s you!” fell from Osborne, as he 
started to his feet. Then, altho greatly 
disarrayed, he turned and dismissed the 
servant. 

Larry Lanigan was a man of very 
reputable look. Tho belonging to the low- 
est political gangs of the metropolis,he had, 
nevertheless, a face whose clean-shorn 
and rather pallid piumpness would not ill 
have become the most mild-mannered of 
priests. If you looked at him closely, 
however, you discerned what opaque and 
soulless little eyes he had; the eyes of 
some rats have been less truly repulsive. 

When the departing servant had closed 
the door, Mr. Lanigan sank into a chair 
directly opposite that of Osborne. 

‘* Well,” he said, defiantly, insolently . 
That was all. 

Osborne clinched his lips and stared. 
Then he replied with much curtness: 

**You’ve never come here before. I 
don’t like your having come now. I sup- 
pose you mean it for pure defiance.” 

Lanigan gave an indescribably saucy 
nod. 

‘* That’s about the size of it. I’m gettin’ 
tired.” 

‘© Tired ?” 3 

“* Yes. You ain’t turned up for six 
days. Why ain’t you? Look here! I 
know the reason. You can’t get that girl. 
You ain’t goin’ to marry her one bit; I 
b’lieve she’s shook you. I b’lieve you're 
playin’ the worst kind of a sneakin’ game. 
You owe me more’n four thousand dollars 
already, and you think, no doubt, that you 
can go on bullidozin’ me for still more. 
But you can’t. I’ve come here to tell you 
that you can’t. The game’s up ’tween 
you and I, young sir, and don’t you forget 
Ogi 

Suddenly Lanigan swaggered forth 
from his chair, and it became evident that 
he was drunk, and that his previous mien 
of sobriety had been assumed with hardy 
but transient effort. 

Osborne now stood his ground with 
thorough pluck. ‘If you were sober,” he 
said,‘ you would1.’t have come here at 
all. And asI don’t find you in a fit state 
to talk reasonably with, I shall ask you to 
postpone this conference.” 

‘* Sober, eh? Sober ?” jeered his com- 
panion. And then he shot out a train of 
oaths that would ill have suited the air of 
his own bar-room after midnight. 


“This will not do, Lanigan,” said 
Osborne, with darkening brow. . ‘‘ You 
say I’m in your debt. Grant it. IT’ll pay 


you back every dime you claim that I owe 
you; but you must give me time to do it 
in.” 

‘* Time ?” leered the other, with hideous 
satire, his whole face altering from decent 
to brutal as if by some magic sort of tran- 
sition. ‘‘ I'll give you no time at all, you 
devilish young rascal, to play turncoat 
and swindler. You'll raise the money 
you’ve spent on your infernal high livin’, 
and you'll pay it to me ‘fore to-morrow 
night, or” — 

“TI won't pay it before to-morrow 
night,” struck in Osborne, with kindling 
eyes and a demeanor of wrath as distinct 

as it was imprudent. ‘I’m a much 
younger man than you are, Lanigan, and 
you tempted me into this partnership. I 
don’t say I wasn’t wrong, for I did a 
thing no gentleman should do, Heaven 





help me! I hardly dare call myself a gen 
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tleman either, for I've lied as no gentle- 
man should lie! I will behave only in one 


‘way. Til discharge the debt and work 


hard to get rid of it, You must trust me ; 
that’s all Ican say. I'll never ask you for 
another dollar, and from to-night our 
compact ceases. I’m not yourenemy, but 
I’m no longer your partner. In a short 
time I shall leave New York. But you 
shall have my address, and from now till 
the hour you tell me I’m no further in 
your debt I'll leave no effort untried to 
square things perfectly between us.” 

But Lanigan was in just the mood to 
scoff at such assertive dealing. 

“So you call yourself a gentleman, do 
ye?” he growled. ‘‘ You're” ° 
And then words of horrible insult came 
from his inebriate lips—words which 
caused Osborne (who, with all his faults, 
had never been the-least of a coward) to. 
spring forward and smite him passionate- 
ly across the face. ai 

It was a mad thing to do, for Lanigan 
had been drinking all day, and, like most 
men of his class, carried a pistol. He re- 
coiled a few paces after having received 
the blow, and then, in a trice, he whipped 
forth the weapon. Aiming it at Osborne, 
he pulled the trigger. A ball sped into 
the young man’s chest, and he fell with a 
faint cry. 

Horrified at his deed, Lanigan darted 
from the room. The report had been 
heard, and help came to Osborne very 
quickly. But, meanwhile, his assailant 
managed to escape, darting along corri- 
dors, and finally slipping into the street 
before any real pursuit of him had been 
organized. 

That murderous bullet did not mean 
death for Bartlett Osborne, but it meant a 
long and most fatiguing illness. May we 
not add that it also meant a severe yet not 
wholly unmerited punishment ? 





As usual in all such cases of public 
scandal, society behaved with heartless 
dismay. People who had yesterday been 
Osborne’s professed friends now stood 
aloof from him in shocked apathy. All 
sorts of wild stories were set afloat con- 
cerning his attempted assassination. The 
‘comet of a season” he indeed proved. 
That horizon over which his brightness 
had so lately flamed, now knéw him no 
more forever. All friends forsook him— 
allsave two. And if he had died from 
the wound of Lanigan, these two would 
perhaps alone have followed him to his 
final repose. 

And these were Magnus Cheever and 
Blanche Renwick. Of course Blanche’s 
conduct was mainly instigated by the 
counsel of Magnus. And‘ yet the girl’s 
native nobility and generosity might have 
spoken for themselves, even if sanction 
and guidance had not come to her from 
another source. Slowly Osborne recov- 
ered, and with returning health he had 
reason to bless his benefactors. And 
through the aid of Magnus he secured new 
chances, new vistas of encouragement 
and hope, new tangible foothold to save 
him from being bornedown and crushed 
by that great human tide which is always 
so merciless in its overwhelming ‘sweep 
above the sinful, the unfortunate and the 
fallen ! 

A few years passed, and Osborne in 
Boston had achieved an honored and 
thrifty mercantile position, Now and then 
he would drift to New York, as the best 
Bostonians occasionally do. Magnus and 
Blanche, happily married, gave him 
hearty welcome. His delight at greeting 
them was both pathetic and exquisite. 
Rarely he spoke of all:that he owed them 
for their brave and noble support in an 
heur of horrible peril ; but now and then 
he would and did speak of it. And once, 


with tremors in his voice, he said :’ 


‘* What might I not have become but for 
the compassion and help which you two 
courageous souls were willing to shed 
upon me?” 

Blanche and her husband exchan 
os nar yn look A and ee om all his 

wu quiet and sincerity, us mur- 
mured a % wi 

“ Frankly, Bartlett, I sometimes think 
that charity is almost a lost virtue. And 
to bear'in mind the multitudes of unhappy 
souls whom its kindly heed might save, is 
to remember but too keenly how far from 
real Christianity are thousands who have 
inherited th: eighteen hundred years 
the creeds and tenets on which ‘their 
religion is based !” : 
New Yorx Crry. 
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FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 
BY THE LATE JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


DatstEs off in the meadow lot, 

Putting their heads together, 

Because the breezes were rather hot 

Began to complain of the weather. 

One little daisy, young and fair, 

Tossing her pretty head in air, 

Said with asniff: ‘I'd like toknow, 

Why in thisspot I was set to grow, 

With weeds and grasses, and open space, 
And everything else so commonplace, 
When I’d rather be a garden rose, 

Or something that in such shelter grows, 
From the gaze of the passers-by concealed, 
Than only a poor little flower uf the field ?”’ 


Said an older daisy, with wide-frilled cap, 
Casting a, look of scorn upon her, 
‘To be where we are, is no mishap 
But rather accounted a place of honor. 
For He who came from his home above 
To preach a gospel of faith and love, 
Found that a text was well supplied 
For what he wished to say against pride, 
And to prove to man that God took care 
Of the poor, and was with them -every- 
where. 
And oh, had we grown on that road, how 
sweet 
To have caught the dust from the Savior’s 
feet! . 
And our joy at his words had been ill-con- 
cealed, 
When he said : ‘‘ Behold, the flowers of the 
field !’”’ ; 


Mourn not your lot, for the favored spot 
’Tis not for you or me to determine, 

And in meadow lot, orin garden plot, 
There’s always a chance to preach a ser- 

mon. 

For whether the space be great or small 

That we are in, doesn’t matter at all ; 

But ’tis ever our duty wherever we live 

To give of the best that we have to give. 

Not-in a mean or niggardly way, 

Hoping that.time will our loss repay, 

But with open-hearted and generous air 

We should scatter our fragrance every- 


where, 
And our God-given beauty and sweetness 
yield ° 


As freely as do the flowers of the field. . 
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PEBBLES. 


THE Chinaman may not be all wool, nor 
yet a yard wide, but he will wash.—All 
Sorts. 


...A single swallow doesn’t make a 
spring but a single toad does.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


....Half the people that talk yachting 
don’t know the port tack from a tenpenny 
nail.—Transcript. 


.... Featherstone: ‘‘ What did your sister 
say when you told her I was here in the par- 
lor waiting for her.’’ Bobby: *‘ Nothin’. But 
she took a ring off one finger and put it on 
another.”—Jeweller’s Weekly. 


.... When a man sits and looks dreamily 
out into the night, it is not near so likely 
that he is thinking of his girl as that he is 
calculating something about a dollar.— 
Atchison Globe. 


...-Mr. Que See: ‘* Sneaky sort of a man ? 
What do you mean, sir ?”’ Witness: “‘ Well, 
sorr, he’s the sort of a man that’ll never 
look ye straight in the face until yer back’s 
turned.” —Judy. 


.... Foreman: ‘Galley sixteen “has just 
pied.” Editor: ‘‘ Rush her in and head it: 
‘The Latest Proclamation of the Czar! How 
the Autocrat Dictates to His Sufferiog 
People! ’—Black and White. 


....-Hotel Clerk: ‘Sorry, but can’t ac- 
commodate your troupe.” Theatrical 
Manager: “You don’t saspect we’d be 
elephants on your hands, do you?’ Hotel 
Clerk: ‘Oh, no; I’ve seen no signs of a 
trunk yet.”—Kate Field’s Washington. 


....Weary Raggles (suddenly stopping): 
‘“*Q-0 0! Lookee there! Sign says: ‘Help 
Wanted.’ Le’’s run!’ Dusty Rhodes: 
“You hain’t got no business head. Just 
you pick up that sign an’ carry it along, 
an’ I’ll foller behind an’ pass ’round th’ 
hat.” —Puck. 


...-“*Do you know that since I had in- 
flammation of the brain my memory has 
suffered immensely. For instance, in tbree 
or four days Isha’n’t remember what I have 
been doing to-day.” “Is it possible? Apro- 
pos—could you lend me a hundred marks 
for a week »’—Blwmenlese. 





...““You say this is your first poem?’ 
“Yes, sir.” ‘Have you taken out a 





license?’ ‘‘ No-n-no, sir; I didn’t know it 


to necessary.” “Yes, it is. You can’t 


write poetry without a poetical license 
Just keep this poem concealed until you 
have got your license. Good-morning, 
sir.”—Town Topics. _ 


....Fire Marshal: “ You say it started in 
the waste basket. Now, you had four of 
these grenades in a rack at your elbow— 
how was it that you did not use them?’ 
Mr. Cassidy: “Och! Thim things, is it? 
SureI thot of thim to wanst; but whoile I 
was gittin’ a corkscrew to open wan, the fire 
got the start of me intoirely!”—Puck. 


....Broke up the Match.—Briggs: ‘‘That 
was a sad thing about Springler, wasn’t 
it ? He was engaged to be married toa 
beautiful girl ; the day was set, the cards is- 
sued, when suddenly she broke it off.” 
Griggs: ‘* What was the matter ?”’ Briggs: 
“He wrote a description of her wedding 
dress for a society paper, and she accident- 
ally read it.”—Cloak Review. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York 


CURIOUS PUZZLE. 











* * * 


* 
* 
* 
ie oy aa ame ai Mote ig 
The left-hand words are transposed from 
the right-hand words, and the middle letters 
of each form an acrostic. 

The upper right-hand word is a portion, 
and is transposed to the left-hand word, 
meaning rabbits. ‘ 

The second right-hand word is small 
nails; transposed to the left-hand word, 
which means a pile. 

The right-hand word, worries ; the trans- 
position, tribes. 

The right-hand word, to direct; the 
transposition, large woody plants. 

The right-hand word through the center, 
a tract of land ; transpose this and it will 
form the left-hand word, a contest in run- 
ning. E. J. N. 

OMNIBUS WORD. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, a beautiful thing; 1, 3, 6, 
5,in front; 2, 3, 4, dejected ; 7,5, 2,1, my- 
self; 8, 4,5, indebtedness; 7,4, 3,6, 5, hav- 
ing taken on oath ; 4, 3,5, distress ; 2, 3, 7, 5, 
to forfeit; 8, an interjection; 7, 5, 4, to 
stitch; 1,8,5, an enemy; 7, 5, 6, 1, a slave; 
7, 2,8, 5,an animal; 1, 3, 6, a preposition ; 
8, 4,2,a bird; 2,3, an exclamation; 4, 5, 
personal pronoun; 3,1, a preposition ; 2,3, 
4, 5, 6, to lessen ; 2, 8,6, 5, learning; 1, 3, 4, 
2, birds; 7, 3, 6, 5, an ulcer; 1, 2, 3, 4, to 
melt ; 6, 5, 7, 3,4, to plant again; 7, 2, 3, 4, 
inactive; 1,5, 4,a small number; 7, 3, 4, 
an animal; 2,5, 3, a consteilation; 6, 3, 4, 
a rank; 7, 3, 2,5, a fish; 4, 3, 7,5, a flower; 
4, 3, 6, 5, put on; 7, 3, 4,5,6, a farmer ; 3, 6, 
5, mineral. : 

ANAGRAMS, 

1, I clear that; 2, one drag us; 3, a beats 
Tom ; 4, Oh I keep E snug; 5, C. L. upset a 
car; 6, on satincover; 7, as [ place us; 
8, Clios set them. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 25TH. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1, Denominations; 2, missionary; 3, deliv- 
erance; 4, mystification; 5, astonishment; 
6, misapprehension. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
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45 to One. 


45 Ibs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour’s 
Chicago) Extract of Beef. 

here are many ways of using 
Armour's Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 








_-Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 






BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Chetan, Lig mec = al the con- 
sumer pays for no or package 
with every purchase, e 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS. | 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
yanene ptrmetee am to 28 wenrene 6 wre 

al Teeth upon the rece’ postage. 9 5 
DUNN. %1 Lemnaton Ave.. ‘or b St.. N.Y. ” 


THE STANDARD 
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DRESSING: 


For Harness, B 
“Traveling Bags, itary Equipments, Ele. 


Gives a beauti finish which will not peel a4 


crack off, smut or crock by han Nota varn 
Used by the U. 8S. Army and is the standard 
among man 


Trers a of fine harness 
& 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 








OF INTEREST TO THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Table Water 


Nearly all so-called natural 
mineral waters, to be at all 
palatable, must be treated with 
a solution of SALT and BI- 
CARBONATE of SODA. 
This Company will place as 
a guarantee and forfeit the 
sum of FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS ($5,000) if it can 
be found that one iota of any 
ingredient is impregnated into 
the MANITOU WATERS, 
except by Nature. 


Unexcelled for family, Club and Restaurant Use. 
Address for literature, 


Maniton Mineral Water Co., Manitou Springs, Colo. 
Sold by all first-class groceries. Also by all druggists 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





m Vie Remedial Table 
i Water. Unequalled for 
f Indigestion and Acid- 








ity of the Stomach. 
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Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[Por the week ending Thursday, August 25th, 1892.) 


TEA.--Japan.—New crop. 16@30c.; Formosa, 
19@43c. ; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuhchau, 18@28e. 

COFFEE.—Java, 22@25c.; Maracaibo, 154@ 
22c.; Laguayra, 15@2l}¢c.; Mocha, 22@24c.; 
Brazil, 18@l5c. 

SUGAR.—Refined quiet and firm, with crush- 
ed and cut loaf at 53-16@5 5-l6c.; granulated, 
44@Hic.; powdered, 5@5i4c.; Mould “ A”, 446 
@A3<c. : Standard “ A”, 434@45éc. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork rules firm on a moder- 
ately active demand. Mess quoted at $11.75@ 
12.2% for old; $12.50@13, for new; short clear, 
$15@17 ; family, $16.50@17.50. Beef in light re- 
quest ; city extra mess quoted at $12.50@13.50; 
family, $9@10; packet, $6.50@7.50. Beef hams 
steady, quoted at $16. Cut meat in moderate 
demand and: steadily held at quoted prices. 
Pickled hams, 1154@12\6c. : B@18Kc. ; 
pickled shoulders 64@%c.; smoked, 734c. ; pick- 
led bellies, 8@ 8téc. 

MEAT AND STOCKS.—Trade is dull, and 
very little doing in veals. Common to choice 
vealsare 5@7iéc. Trade is also dull in lambsand 
sheep, the former selling at 544@6‘4c.; and the 
latter at 83@5i4c.; per lb. Dressed mutton is 
quoted at 744@10%éc.; dressed lambs, at 8%@ 
113¢c. Dressed hogs in moderate demand and 
steady prices. Quotations are 74@8c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Prices have been con- 
siderably disturbed this week, but to-day they 
, are quoted as follows: Spring wheat patents, 
$4.5094.65; winter straights, $3.95@4.10; winter 
patents, $4.30@4.50; bakers’ extras, $3.40@3.60. 
Rye flour generally steady at $3.70@3.85. Corn- 
mea! steady,with yellow Western at $3@3.10, and 
Brandywine at $3.25. 


CORN AND GRAIN.—More accurate reports 
from the West concerning the grain crops have 
stiffened prices in all lines. The temperature 
has been high in the West, and a lack of moist- 
ure has caused some injury tocrops. Fully one- 
half of the early spring wheat has been cut, ard 
the crop is disappointing in many sections. 
Present indications show that ten bushels to 
the acre will be the average yield in many 
places where, two weeks go, it was estimated 
that fifteen or twenty bushels would be ob- 
tained. In Dakota the crop is fairly good, but 
not as good as last year. Local storms of wind 
and rain have injured the grain in Southern 
Minnesota. Corn needs rain, and many farmers 
predict only half a crop. Oats are “owl light, 

and will not be over half a crop oats are 
now being eshed out, and the yield is about 
50 per cent. less than last year’s crop. In addi- 
tion to this the labor troubles in Buffalo have 
caused fluctuations in the market prices. Wheat 
s quoted: Ungraded winter and 5: ring red, 7 
Te@ste. : No. i‘ Northern opring, | SAC. 5 3; No. 
hard, 9134c.; No. 2 red, 81@82c. ed 
mixed and white, 59@674c. ; No. sae 
Oats are quoted at: No.3 white, P@ABC. ; oS 
— Wwasie. + ; No. 2white, 48@44c. New copie 

bout steady on old prices, fancy at 95c.; choice, 
nugw0e. .,and other grades downward. Straw is 
in light Saend at: Long rye, 55c.; wheat and 
oats, 45@50c 





BUTTER "AND CHEESE.—The trade in but- 
ter has been very duli this week, and dealers 
had difficulty in the early part of it to hold 
prices. But receipts fell off sothat Elgin quota- 
= epee . for extra Western cream- 

apen aration are held firmly. A few refuse 
to O let the best goods go for 244éc. anticipating a 
rise. State extra creamery cannot command 
more than 24c.,and some is too poor in quality 
to reach this. ‘Creamery firsts are =. but the 
majority of stock goes for 2 Lower grades 
arein lightrequest. Imitation creamery reaches 
20c. occasionally, but the average is 17@18c. 
Fresh adert dairt te akas — de gam moves 


at Iie. rn dairy is s' scarce at 
18@19c. - 2 — = little e change in in the 
cheese has occur colored 


sells for 9c. and fancy White 7 wget but 4 
larger proportion of both go at 9c. im: 
have been shaded from 4 to lée., and tt the best 
seldom reach 7c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry have 
come in moderate,and prices have shown a 
sight may eho prs Prices were advanced on 

ressed chickens and fowls owing to the 
Buitalo troubles, and prices at one time reached 
18c. for dry-picked, and 17c. for scalded chickens. 
of oe de & did not last Jong. and _ prices 


aj = to fall. Turkeys 
Roe elit ducks are 


doz,,and some stock has 
icehcuses to meet demand. These sold for 18@ 
18%c., but choice lots have reached 21@22c. In- 
fer or eggs do not move at all. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Pears are more 
plentiful, eo — have declined: ane 
‘clap — colored on 

p’s Favorite holds the 
eo of SBOE ET, cat bbl. Cooking pea 

Peaches are coming in better, ~4 
rices are declining ae pen a. Extra 


resety high-colored table apples 
are in deman at per bbl; 

worth $1G@2 per bbl. Good tabl 

_ supply, and are worth aL pe 

rapes are in abundance, Virginia oak is 
lore at de W, tesuot tor Magures and 
et, for an 

Delawares. Goeuniane are 
up-river Delawares 15@20c. 
b berries e = 1 for 6@0e. ner qt. 
: muskmelons 75c.@§$1.75 
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melons $6@14 per 
per bbl. 


be and 
Cucumber Dickies steady at 
@ litile easier a! 
uash 





THE 
Farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE NEW YORK GRAPE CROP. 
BY L, J. VANCE. 


I HAVE been spending part of my vacation, 
as usual, in tbe heart of the vineyard and 
grape district in New York ; that is, along 
the shore of Lake Keuka. The outing season 
is now at its hight; the four large steam- 
boats on the lake carry crowds of pleasure- 
seekers on every trip; the hotels ure reap- 
ing their annual crop of summer boarders ; 
the many pretty cottages are occupied by 
owners and families, or rented by gay par- 
ties; the white tents of campers dot the 
shore and hide themselves under the trees. 
In a few weeks the summer boarders, tour- 
ists, campers and fishermen will have fled, 
and the only signs of life along Lake Keuka 
will be the moving to and fro in acres and 
acres of vineyards, the flocking in numbers 
of pickers and packers, and lastly, the un- 
usual stir and activity at th> steamboat 
and railroad lines. 

Here it is the first week in August, and 
the grape grower is resting. At this 
time of the yearin Central and Western 
New York, the hard work of vineyard ctl- 
ture is practically finished by the ist of 
August. There is little to do between now 
and vintage time, which begins the first 
week in September, when the Delaware 
and Concord grapes are the first to ripen- 
The last plowing has been done; the roots 
have been grubbed and hilled; the vines 
and tender shoots have been “ straw-tied” . 
so that for three or four weeks the grower: 
is supposed to have nothing to do but “‘to 
see his grapes grow.” 

Indeed, too many of our grape growers 
look at their vines grow, instead of helping 
them along. I have been through a num- 
ber of vineyards in the Keuka district 
within the past week, and, in my opinion, 
one-fourth of the vineyards are not in first- 
class order. I found about that number 
which showed neglect and want of proper 
culture. By the ist of August a vineyard 
should be as well-ordered asagarden. Those 
who allow their vines to run uncultivated 
hurt not only themselves, but the whole 
business. They send poor fruit to the mar- 
ket, and the result is a ‘“‘ break ”’ in prices- 
This year the grape growers in New York 
have been favored in many ways. With 
few exceptions the vineyards all ‘‘ wintered 
well.” We had an early spring, and the 
weather has been favorable to grape culture 
from the time the frost left the ground. 
The work began with fixing the posts and 
wires. Then the vines were trimmed back 
to a certain woody growth, which is tied 
with willow bandsto the lower wire. (The 
early vineyards were trellised with wooden 
slats nailed to posts. Wire was expensive 
in those days; it cost from ten to twelve 
cents a pound. To-day, the wire used in 
our vineyards costs two and a half cents per 
pound.) 

During the month of Juneand July the 
vines grew as never before. The sun’s rays 
were strong and hot, and there was not too 
much rain. Hence, plowing and cultiva- 
tion have been both easy and frequent this 
summer. The first plowing is away from 
the vines, while inthe next plowing the 
furrow is turned toward the vines. 

Thus, during the last six weeks, the 
grapevines have pushed forward vigorous- 
ly under the combined influences of sun, 
rain and cultivation. The climbing shoots 
are now tied with straw bandsto the sec- 
ond, third and fourth rows of wire. This 
is called “ straw-tying.” It must be done 
well and properly. 

The other day an old-time grower gave 
me this practical bit of advice as to what to 
do during July: ‘‘ You must cultivate and 
tie—tie and cultivate.” And that is 
about the gist of the whole matter; altho, 
the grower should do a little “summer 
pruning. ”’ 

It is well, also, to do a little thinning 
here and there, for many of the vines will 
set more fruit than they can mature and 
bear of good quality. This is true of the 
Concord vines, which often grow too strong 
and rank. The wise grower will look to the 
quality rather ‘than to the quantity, of his 
yield. He will see that his vines do not 
overbear. He will thin out in places 
where too much fruit has set. 

There is economy in this kind of prun- 
ing. Inaseason when the crop is full and 

large, ordinary grapes will bring ordinary 
prices, while fine, well-matured grapes. com- 
mand the highest prices. We believe that 
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The most successful growers go through 
their vineyards during the summer and 
thin out according to theirjudgment. They 
cut off all the imperfect or damaged clus- 
ters of fruit. They will pick off, in most 
cases, imperfect berries on the bunch. All 
this is done when the berries are about the 
size of small peas. 
In the matter of summer pruning of the 
vines, there is a difference of opinion. Some 
growers pinch back the extreme ends of the 
shoots, when the vine grows too strong and 
rank. Other growers think that the best 
thing to doisto let the vine alone. Many 
think that, by pinching off the end of the 
cane aftera certain growth, both the vine 
and the fruit will be improved. But I am 
not sure that thisisso. For, the fruit sets 
on the grapevine before any pinching can 
be done, and all the pinching after that 
will not increase the number ef clusters of 
grapeson the vine. Nor is pinching necessary 
in cases of rampant growth. Perhaps the 
best way to check a vine that is rampant 
is to leave a larger amount of wood on the 
vine at the next regular trimming than 
usual. When canes get the start and hang 
on the top wire, they can be cut off without 
injury to the vine. Again, during the sum- 
mer all “suckers” and low-down growths 
on the main stem or cane, should be rub- 
bed off. 
This season the grapevines in the Keuka 
district have been quite free from the usual 
attacks of diseases and enemies. This fact 
can be accounted for by the good weather 
by the vigilance of our growers. 
Last year, the vines in the Hudson Riv- 
er district, were attacked by mildew and rot. 
The remedy recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is salts of copper ina 
weak solution of water. An application 
known as the “ Bordeaux mixture” is 
sprayed on the foliage. It isa poison, but 
not dangerous exceptin quantities. This 
mixture was put on the Hudson River 
grapes. In some cases, the stuff deposited a 
coating on the fruit. The New York Board of 
Health took the matter up, and the result 
was a“ grape scare,”’ which is not likely 
tobe repeated this year. The unfortunate 
part of the affair was that grapes, wholly 
free from any poison, and from other locali- 
ties, were tabooed in Eastern cities for a 
short time, and their sale was slow. 

Now it is absolutely necessary that the 
grape grower apply proper remedies against 
the attacks of diesases and enemies. He 
must fight for his crop, if he wants one. 
His enemies are increasing year by year, 
and his losses become greater and greater, 
unless prompt and vigorous measures are 
at once taken. Indeed, it is surprising bow 
many diseases and enemies grapevines now 
have. 

A very common disease in the grape dis- 
tricts is the downy mildew, It attacks 
vines differently. It rots both the leaves 
and fruit of some vines, as Catawba, while 
it leaves the fruit of Delaware vines alone. 
The downy mildew has been very destruct- 
ive in the past, but this season the grape- 
vines in the Keuka district have not suf- 
fered. 

Another kind of disease is the powdery 
mildew; but it is not frequent or wide- 
spread in Western New York. It attacks the 
Concord vines more than the other varieties. 

Perhaps the disease most dreaded by our 
grape growers is the black rot. It is sup- 
posed to be a new form of a fungous disease ; 
altho old-time growers say that the black 
rot was once knownas the apple rot. In 
1889, Colonel Pearson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, made a series of investigations 
on the sunjects. No effectual remedy has 
yet been found. The disease is contagious. 
Once let the black rot get rooted, so to 
speak, ina vineyard, and ifthe conditions 
remain right there seems to be no way of 
stamping it out; it must runits course. 

This season our grape growers have been 
favored with splendid weather, and few 
cases of black rot are reported. Some in- 
fected berries have been found, but not 
enough to cause serious damage. The 
spray used by growers is growing more 
and more effective. 

The phylloxera are still doing more or less 
damage in our vineyards. They infest the 
root of more than one-half of our vines. 
Their power for destruction has been check- 
ed, and no great losses are reported of late 
years. However, the phylloxera have 
caused almost the total failure of the Iona 
grape crop; the other varieties have pass- 
ed unharmed. 

The thrips attack the foliage of Delaware, 
Clinton and Catawba vines. Several reme- 
dies have been tried and found wanting; 
the right one has. not yet been discovered. 

The steel-blue beetle is another persistent 
enemy of the grapevines. He is a hardy, 
voracious bug that eats into the hearts of 





careful thinning tells in the long run, 
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in the season. The steel-blue beetle can be 
suppressed. 

Some six or seven years ago the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommended spraying 
as the best form of preventive from the 
ravages of fungoid diseases and eating 
insects. Many poisons are prepared in 
proper proportions, and sprayed on plants 
and trees. 

Of course, the first question was, ‘‘ How 
shall we put poisons on vegetation and 
fruit soas not to injure either one or the 
other ?” The idea of spraying was consider. 
ed and svon introduced. 

The next thing was to have an apparatus 
that should be practical and economical, 
and one that would spread the poison evenly 
on the grapevines. Our grape growers 
now use a machine made for their purposes: 
It is mounted on a vineyard cart, and the 
pump can be worked by horse power. 
There are quite a number of spraying 
machines on the market and in use. Those 
made at Dayton, O., have the patented 
“Climax” nozzle, by which the mixture 
is spread quite evenly on the foliage. 

As we have said, the grape grower is now 
watching his grapes grow. If he is not 
working very hard, he is doing a great deal 
of thinking. He is making, or has made, 
contracts for his baskets; he is getting his 
packing house in order; he is engaging his 
“help”; he is marking out in his mind his 
shipping plans and the commission houses 
to which he willsend his different varieties 
of fruit. 

There is going tobe a fine anda heavy 
grape cropin New York State this year. 
The clusters of green berries are filling out 
in splendid shape. The slanting rays of 
August’s sun have put, I think, the whole 
grape crop on the safe side of the frost line. 
The early varieties are well advanced and 
show well. If September’s sun shines, 
strongly, it will finish the good work and 
will put the sugarinto the Catawba and 
other late varieties. 

Some idea of this year’s grape crop may be 
gained by making a conservative estimate. 
The season of 1890 was one of large yield. 
In that year, the Lake Keuka district sent 
about 20,000 tons or 40,000,000 pounds of 
grapes to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and other markets. About one-fourth 
of this amount was sold to the wine manu- 
facturer. 

Again, the Canandaigua, Seneca and 
Wayne districts sent, in 1890, about 11,000 
tons of grapes; besides, 2,000 tons were 
made wine. 

The Chautauqua district in 1890 sent near- 
ly 13,000 tons of grapes to market, and about 
8,500 tons to the wineries. 

The Hudson River district in 1890 sent 
about 15,500 tons of grapes mostly to the 
New York and Philadelphia markets. In 
addition some 3,200 tons were sold to 
wine cellars. 

Thus we have a total of some 100,000,000 
pounds as the New York grape crop in the 
year 1890. 

Now, we have every reason to believe 
that the crop this year in the State is 
fully as large as it was in the year 1890. 
Since then, several thousand acres of grape- 
jJand have come into bearing. In each of 
the above-named districts, an average of 
over 1,000 acres of vines come into bearing 
each year. Hence, my estimate of the 
grape crop of New York State this year 
may be put down at 100,000,000 pounds. 

PENN YAN, N. Y. 











DAIRY HYGIENE. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 
Parr Il. 














MILKING. 

First. The cows should be handied 
quietly so as not to be made nervous. If 
excited and irritated, the milk is affected 
injuriously. 

Second. The udder, if soiled, should be 
carefully cleansed before milking, If nec- 
essary, it should be washed in warm water 
and carefully dried. if not soiled, it should 
always be brushed clean with a soft brush. 
For washing the udder, nothing is nicer 
than a large, coarse carriage sponge. The 
sponge is recommended, because it is easier 
handled than a cloth; but the dairyman 
must remember that it will be liable to 
become very foul on the interior, and hence 
it will need to be scalded every day, along 
with the other dairy utensils. A filthy 
sponge used to wash the udder would do 
much more harm than good. As a disin- 
fectant, strong cider vinegar may be added 
tothe water in which the cow’s udders are 
washed, This should be removed by water 

later. 
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should always be taken to the stable 
perro The milkers’ hands should 
be carefully washed before milking, and, if 


clean milk. 

Fifth. No milker suffering from any con- 
tagious disease, and, if possible, no one con- 
stantly about a person suffering from a 
contagious disease, should be admitted to 
the stables. When scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever or dysentery prevail in any 
family which manages a dairy, extraordina- 
ry care should be taken, because it is now 
well known that the germs of these diseases 
are readily absorbed by milk, and may be 
transmitted by those who use thesame. On 
this point too much care cannot be taken. 
As an apt illustration of the need of care in 
this respect, may be mentioned the experi- 
ence of a milkman of Pennsylvania, during 
the winter of 1891 and 1892. He had under 
his roof eight cases of typhoid fever. He 
supphed some sixty families with milk. In 
these families, there developed among those 
who used the milk some forty-five cases of 
fever, with eight deaths. A careful study 
of the epedemic shows that it was confined 

to those who used the milk from this one 
dairy! 


THE MILK HOUSE (SPRING HOUSE, DAIRY, 
BUTTERY, CREAMERY, ETC.). 


First. The milk house should be entirely 
separate from the dwelling house. Nofam- 
ily should live in or over a milk house, 
spring house, creamery or buttery. A really 
good article of butter or cheese cannot be 
produced in the cellar, kitchen or other 
room of a dwelling house, unless specially 
separated from the dwelling apartments, 
and specially fitted with shelves on which 
the milk vessels may be placed. This is 
necessary, because milk so readily absorbs 
the odors of cookiug, etc., about our homes. 

Second. The milk house should be kept 
scrupulously clean, inside and out. Soap 
and whitewash must be daily used, and the 
air maintained perfeetly pure. 

Third. It should be abundantly supplied 
with pure water andice. There should also 
be convenient means of heating water, as 
boiling hot water is needed in large quan- 
tities. 

Fourth. The milk house should not do 
service as a wash house or laundry. No 
barnyard, pig pens, or privies, or other out- 
buildings containing any filth whatever 
should be located near the milk house. The 
milk house should be on some elevation 
sufficient to secure complete and quick 
drainage. No milk house has ever been 
kept too clean. Spring houses located on 
low and swampy grounds, liable to over- 
flow in case of high water, will need special 
care. After every such overflow, the walls 
will need to be scrubbed and whitewashed, 
and the whole premises most thoroughly 
cleansed and renovated. 


MILK VESSELS AND THEIR CARE. 


First. Wooden vessels are not to be used 
at all, because so difficult to keep clean. 
Tinis the best material for buckets, pans, 
etc., because it isso readily cleansed ; but 
when the milk is to stand a long time, 
stoneware or glass vessels are preferable 
and should be employed for family use. 
Tin vessels should have as few seams as 
possible to hold dirt. 

Second. All milk vessels must be kept 
scrupulously clean. They should be scalded 
with boiling water every time after they 
are washed, after which they should be 
dried, and then, if possible, be exposed to 
the sun’s rays. After washing, milk 
vessels should be inverted and exposed to 
airand sun. They should not be rinsed in 
cold water when used, as this water may 
beimpure. The water used in cleansing 
milk vessels must be scalding hot. 

Third. Vessels for containing miJk ought 
to be as free from crevices as possible, and 
from places difficult to clean. The milk 
cans used for shipping milk to cities should 
have as large a mouth as possible. This 
facilitates the cleansing of the same. To 
facilitate cleansing, the mouth of the can 
should be the same in diameter as that of 
the body of the can. The serious difficulty 
of keeping clean the milk cans used in ship- 
ping milk to our large cities might be 
largely overcome if the city dealers would 
cleanse them before returning them to the 
farmers. In hot weather, these cans often 
come to the farmer, after an absence of a 
week or more, with all the seams cased with 
foul and putrid milk, and in such a condi- 
tion that it is.almost impossible to make 
them pure and wholesome. If, however, 
the city dealers would scald the cans out on 
emptying the milk, this whole difficulty 
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cold well water, as there are often impuri- 
ties in it. Soap is undesirable about dairy 
utensils, because if a trace of it remains on 
the vessel it may injure the taste of the 
milk. Soda and lye may be used, and are 
preferred to soap, but each must be thor- 
oughly rinsed off. 


CARE OF MILK. 


First. Atonce after the milk is removed 
from the cow it should be strained through 

double strainers, then cooled, removing the 
animal heat as soon as possible. Many 
creameries require in their contracts that 
the milk which they purchase be cooled to 
58° inside of 45 minutes, and that it be de- 
livered at the creamery at a temperature 
not above 60°. This cooling should be done 
in pure air, by immersing the can in cold 
spriog or ice water and then stirring the 
milk, or by running the milk in a thin film 
over some metallic surface, asin the patent- 
ed coolers, which should be kept cold by ice 
or cold running water. Milk may also be aer- 
ated by passing air into it from a specially 
constructed bellows. Some of the most care- 
ful studentsin dairying hold that very much 
may be accomplished in purifying milk and 
removing bad odors and tastes through 
aeration of the same. A perfectly clean 
room and time are the elements needed in 
this work. The attention of dairymen who 
are having trouble with their milk is called 
to this mode of treatment. Aerated milk 
will keep twenty-four hours longer than 
milk not so treated. 

Second. It should be kept in a cold place, 
but should never be allowed to freeze. In 
transportation it should be kept cold, and 
the introduction of refrigerator cars would 
add greatly to the value of milk. 

Third. It shouJd be kept free from every 
odor. 

Fourtb. No chemicals should ever be 
used in preserving milk. These are injuri- 
ous to the human system, and especially to 
babies. In very hot weather a tablespoonful 
of baking soda may be dissolved and added 
to a forty-quart can of milk; but no other 
chemical, and no large quantity of soda 
ought to be used. The keeping power of 
milk will depend upoa the rapidity of the 
extraction of the animal heat, the removal 
of tastes and odors by aeration, the lowness 
of the temperature at which it is kept, the 
cleanliness of the vessels, and the complete 
removal of any kind vf contaminating air. 
Not only does milk have the power to ab- 
sorb the germs of disease, but experience 
shows that it is an excellent medium for 
germs to develop and multiply. Not only 
is thistrue of raw or uncooked milk, but 
it is also true of boiled and sterilized milk, 
if they are again exposed to contamination, 
and germs of airenter the milk. ‘‘ Bitter” 
milk, “‘ blue” milk, also red, yellow, green 
and violet milk, are caused by special low 
forms of life. So also is caused ropy or 
slimy milk. All these are prevented by ab- 
solute cleanliness. 


MILK FOR THE BABIES. 


First. It was formerly considered best to 
supply babies with milk from a single cow ; 
but at the present time it is believed that 
the milk used as baby food should be the 
mixed product of several healthy cows. 

Second. Extraordinary care should be 
used to keep such milk clean. 

Third. All the animal heat should be re- 
moved quickly ; the vessel should be sealed 
and placed on ice. 

Fourth. The cows which supply milk to 
babies should not spend their lives in sta- 
bles, but ought to be in the open air every 
warm, pleasant day. 

Fifth. Where it is difficult to secure milk 
for babies, it may be well to consider the 
preparation of the same by sterilizing or 
condensing it, processes which cannot be 
discussed in this circular. Owing to the 
recognized difficulty of procuring perfectly 
pure, good, wholesome milk for babies, 
many urtificial ‘‘ Infants’ Foods” are on 
the market. Unless precautions similar to 
those suggested in this article are more 
generally adopted, dairymen will find that 
these preparations will more and more sup- 
plant fresh milk as food for invalids and 
infants. 


THE CARE OF BUTTER. 


After good butter has been produced, it 
should be firmly worked to remove all the 
buttermilk, then salted with the best Eng- 
lish dairy salt, from one-half to three-fourths 
ounce to the pound, depending upon the 
time it is to be kept, and then packed in a 
perfectly clean vessel, from which it can 
absorb no odor or taste (as glass, stoneware, 
or steamed wood packages). It should then 
be kept in as cold a place as possible; best 
in “cold storage’? when that is possible. 
All contrivances to keep butter from the 
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more buttermilk or otherimpurities in but- 
ter, the less time it will keep wholesome. 
Hence, the need of cleanliness in every de- 
partment of butter making. It should be 
salted to taste, never excessively, and then 
sold and consumed as soon as practical 
after manufacture. Too much exposure of 
milk to the light will reduce the color in 
butter. 








CONCLUSION. 


Pure milk is a perfect food. When im- 
pure, it becomesa dangerous poison. It is 
very easily contaminated. It rapidly de- 
composes. Constant diligence is needed to 
keep it of a high quality. It is at the pres- 
ent time produced with entirely too much 
carelessness. A student of the subject 
writes: ** My own opinion is that the safest 
thing for city consumers is to refrain as far 
as possible from the use of raw or unboiled 
milk. This may be considered extreme, 
but I regard milk as a fertile source of 
disease.’ In place of these extreme meas- 
ures, careful people should at least pur- 
chase only of dealers who have their dairies 
under veterinary and sanitary inspection. 
This paper has been prepared to awaken an 
interest in the subject among farmers, 
dairymen and consumers. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


If you are buildin 
about to re-covei an old one, and want a roof-covering 


a new house, remodeling er 


hingles we make. 
The National Sheet Metal Reofing Cow 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWA 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.& TV. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul. Minn. 
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DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will ron from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times q ually nseful for anyiron work. for 
circulars. Jos. DIxON CKUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
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SUITS, 


5 27 Sudbury St., 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
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Palm: 
JAPANESE FINISH, 


For painting the interior of buildings, is superior to 
all other paint and finishes. Beautiful and Durable. 
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32 Burling Slip, New Yerk. 
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Now here’s a hand camera 
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come. 
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423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
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Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
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LAKE GEORGE, BROOKDALE FARM, 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HOTEL LINCOLN, | 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 

Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 5 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Adirondack Mountains, Lake George 
and Champlain, Saratoga, etc. 


Illustrated Guide to mg 8 Posthere Resorts issued by 
the Delaware & Hudso R.,will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents gentane. Vabtines 
J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Albany, New York. 


The Cheyenne Valley Extension 








of the Soo Lineis opening ter - 


ritory for thousands of New 
Homes. 

Charming resorts in Michigan 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. 

Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
soil superb, Write for particu- 
lars to 


Cc. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. A.,. Seo Line, 
Minneapolis, Minu. 
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NORTHWEST. 


- A MODEL RAILWAY. ps 
The Burlington Route 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equ: 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better Jine on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pase’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Ill. 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
Leave Pier 38 N, R., foot of King St. 
TI V ABI . de. ccccvsissccced Sunday, Aug. 28, 9 A.M. 








Saturday, Sept, 10, 8 A.M. 
Saturday, Sept. 17, 1:30 P.M. 
WISCONSIN.............. Saturday, Sept. 24, 7 A.M. 

Cabin passage, $50, $60, #80 and $100 (according to 
steamer), second cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage at low 
rates. 


A.M. UNDERBUILL & CO., 35 Broadway,New York. 
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